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HOURS OF IDLENESS: 


A SERIES OF POEMS ORIGINAL AND TRANSLATED,* 


“Virginibas puerieque canto.”—lonracg, lib. 3, Ode 1. 
“Mir we ut mar’ byes Aas Ti véines.”—Ilomen, Tiad, x 949. 


“ He whistled as he went, for want of thought."—Dripewn. 


(* First published in 1807.) 


TO THE RIGHT HONOURABLE 


FREDERICK, EARL OF CARLISLE, 


THE 
SECOND EDITION OF THESE POEMS 


Es Enscribev, 
BY HIS OBLIGED WARD AND AFFECTIONATE KINSMAN,* 


THE AUTIIOR. 


* (Isabella, daughter of William, fourth Lord Byron (great-great uncle of 
the Poet), became, in 1742, the wife of Henry, fourth Earl of Carlisle, and 
was the mother of the fifth Earl, to whom this dedication was addressed. 
This lady was a poctess in her way. The Fairy's Answer to Mrs. Greville’s 
“Prayer for Indifference,” in Pearch’s Collection, is usually ascribed to her. 
Lord Carlisle acknowledged the receipt of the Poet's volume before reading 
the contents, and never returned to the subject. “Perbaps the Earl,” said 
Lord Byron, “bears no brother near the throne, and if so, I will make his 
sceptre totter in his hands.”} 


PREFACE TO THE FIRST EDITION.* 
—+— 


In submitting to the public eye the following collection, I 
have not only to combat the difficulties that writers of verse 
generally encounter, but may incur the charge of pre- 
sumption for obtruding myself on the world, when, without 
doubt, I might be, at my age, more usefully employed. 

These productions are the fruits of the lighter hours of a 
young man who has lately completed his nineteenth year. 
As they bear the internal evidence of a boyish mind, this is, 
perhapa, unnecessary information. Some few were written 
during the disadvantages of illness and depression of spirits : 
under the former influence, “ CHILpisH RECOLLECTIONS,” in 
particular, wore composed. This consideration, though it 
cannot excite the voice of praise, may at least arrest the arm 
of censure. <A considerable portion of these poems has been 
privately printed, at the request and for the perusal of my 
friends. I am sensible that the partial and frequently 
injudicious admiration of a social circle is not the criterion 
by which poetical genius is to be estimated, yet “to do 
greatly,” we must “dare greatly ;” and I have hazarded my 
reputation and feelings in publishing this volume, I have 
“passed the Rubicon,” and must stand or fall by the “ cast 
of the die.” In the latter event, I shall submit without a 
murmur ; for, though not without solicitude for the fate of 
these effusions, my expectations are by no means sanguine, 
It ia probable that I may have dared much and done little; 
“for, in the words of Cowper, “it is one thing to write what 
may please our friends, who, because they are such, are apt 


* [This preface was omitted in the second edition.] ; 
B 
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to be a little biassed in our favour, and anvther to write 
what may please everybody; because they who have no 
connection, or even knowledge of the author, will be sure 
to find fault if they can.” To the truth of this, however, I 
do not wholly subscribe; on the contrary, I feel convinced 
that these trifles will not be treated with injustice. Their 
merit, if they possess any, will be liberally allowed ; their 
numerous faults, on the other hand, cannot expect that 
favour which has been denied to others of maturer years, 
decided character, and far greater ability. 

I have not aimed at exclusive originality, still less have I 
studied any particular model for imitation ; some translations 
are given, of which many are paraphrastic. In the original 
pieces there may appear a casual coincidence with authors 
whose works I have been accustomed to read: but I havo 
not been guilty of intentional plagiarism. To produce any 
thing entirely new, in an age so fertile in rhyme, would be a 
Herculean task, as every subject has already been treated to 
its utmost extent. Poctry, however, is not my primary 
vocation; to divert the dull moments of indisposition, or 
the monotony of a vacant hour, urged me “to this sin :” 
little can be expected from so unpromising a muse. My 
wreath, scanty as it must be, is all I shall derive from 
these productions ; and I shall never attempt to replace its 
fading leaves, or pluck a single additional sprig from groves 
where I am, at best, an intruder. Though accustomed, in 
my younger days, to rove a careless mountaineer on the 
Highlands of Scotland, I have not, of late years, had the 
benefit of such pure air, or so elevated a residence, as might 
enable me to enter the lists with genuine bards, who have 
enjoyed both these advantages. But they derive consider- 
able fame, and a fow not less profit, from their productions; 
while I shall expiate my rashness as an interloper, certainly 
without the latter, and in all probability with a very slight 
share ofthe former. I leave to others “virim volitare per ora.” . 
I look to the few who will Lear with patience, “dulce est 
desipere in loco.” To the former worthies I resign, without 
repining, the hope of immortality, and content myself with 
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the not very magnificent prospect of ranking amongst “ tao 
mob of gentlemen who write ;’”—my readers must determine 
whether I dare say “with ease,” or the honour of a posthu- 
mous page in “ The Catalogue of Royal and Noble Authors,” 
—a work to which the Peerage is under infinite obligations, 
inasmuch as many names of considerable length, sound, and 
antiquity, are thereby rescued from the obscurity which 
unluckily overshadows several voluminous productions of 
their illustrious bearers. 

With slight hopes, and some fears, I publish this first and 
last attempt. To the dictates of young ambition may be 
ascribed many actions more criminal and equally absurd. To 
a few of my own age the contents may afford amusement : I 
trust they will, at least, be found harmless. It is lighly 
improbable, from my situation and pursuits hereafter, that I 
should ever obtrude myself a second time on the public; 
nor even, in the very doubtful event of present indulgence, 
shall I be tempted to commit a future trespass of the same 
nature. The opinion of Dr. Johnson on the poems of a noble 
relation of mine,* “That when a man of rank appeared in 
the character of an author, he deserved to have his merit 
handsomely allowed,” can have little weight with verbal, and 
still less with periodical censors; but were it otherwise, I 
should be loth to avail mysclf of the privilege, and would 
rather incur the bitterest censure of anonymous criticisin, 
than triumph in honours granted solely to a title. 


* The Earl of Carlisle, whose works have long reccived the meed of 
public applause, to which, by their intrinsic worth, they were well 
entitled, [The passage referred to by Lord Byron occurs in Boswell's 
Life of Johnson, vol. vill, p. 91, edit. 1835; and in the same volume, 
p. 242, is Dr. Johnson's lettcr to Mrs. Chapone, on the Karl’s tragedy of 
“The Father's Revenge.” Tho task of pronouncing an opinion was 
forced upon the Doctor, who is evidently struggling between the wish 
to be complimentary and tbe obligation to be truthful.) 


ARTICLE FROM THE EDINBURGH REVIEW, 
January, 1808. 


Houns or In.eness; @ Series of Toems, original and translated. By 
GEORGE Gorvoyn, Lorp Byron, a Winor. Svo., pp.200. Newark, 1807, 


Tue poesy of this young lord belongs to the class which neither gods 
nor men are said to permit. Indced, we do not recollect to have seen a 
quantity of verse with so few deviations in either direction from that 
exact standard. Ilis effusions are spread over a dead flat, and can no 
more get above or helow the level, than if they were so much stagnant 
water, Asan extennation of this offence, the noble author is pecullarly 
forward in pleading minority. We have it in the title-page, and on the 
very back of the volume; it follows his name like a favourite part of his 
style. Much stress is laid upon it in the preface; and the poems are 
connected with this general statement of his case, by particular dates, 
stibstantiating the age at which each was written. Now, the law upon 
the point of minority we hold to be perfectly clear. Itis a plea available 
only to the defendant; no plaintiff can offer it as a supplementary ground 
ofaction, Thus, if any suit conld be brought against Lord Byron, for 
the purpose of compelling him to put into court a certain quantity of 
poetry, and if judgment were given against him, it is highly probable 
that an exception would be taken, were he to deliver for poetry the con- 
tents of this volume. To this he might plead minority; but, as he now 
makes voluntary tendcr of the article, he hath no right to sue, on that 
ground, for the price in good current praise, should the goods be un- 
marketable. This is our view of the Iaw on the point, and we dare to 
say, 80 Willit be ruled. Perhaps, however, in reality, all that he tells us 
about his youth is rather with a view to increase our wonder than to 
soften our censures. He possibly means to say, “See how a minor can 
write! This poem was actually composed by a young man of eighteen, 
ami this by one of only sixteen!” But, alas! we all remember the 
poetry of Cowley at ten, and Pope at twelve; and so far from hearing 
with any degree of surprise, that very poor verses were written by a 
youth from his leaving school to his leaving college, inclusive, we really 
helieve this to be the most common of all occurrences; that it happena 
fn the life of nine men in ten who are educated in England; and that the 
tenth man writes better verse than Lord Byron. 

His other plea of privilege our author rather brings forward in order 
to waive it. He certainly, however, does allude frequently to his family 
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and ancestors--sometimes in poetry, sometimes in notes; and while 
giving up his claim on the score of rank, he takes care to remember us 
of Dr. Johnson’s saying, that when a nobleman appears as an author, his 
merit should be handsomely acknowledged. In truth, it is this consider- 
ation only that induces us to give Lord Byron’s poems a place in our 
review, beside our desire to connsel him, that he do forthwith abandon 
poetry, and turn his talents, which are considerable, and his opportuni- 
ties, which are great, to better account. 

With this view, we must beg leave seriously to assure him, that the 
mere rhyming of the final syllable, even when accompanied by the pre- 
sence of a certain number of fect,—nay, although (which does not always 
happen) those feet should scan regularly, and have becn all counted 
accurately upon the fingers,—is not the whole art of poctry. We would 
entreat him to believe, that a certain portion of liveliness, somewhat of 
fancy, is necessary to constitute a poem, and that a poem in the present 
day, to be read, must contain at least one thought, either in a little 
degreo different from the ideas of former writers, or differently expresked, 
We put it to his candour, whether there is anything so deserving the 
name of poetry in verses like the following, written in 1806; and whether, 
ifa youth of eighteen could say anything so uninteresting to his anccs- 
tors, a youth of nineteen should publish it :-— 


“ Shades of heroes, farewell! your descendant, departing 
From the seat of his ancestors, bids you adieu ! 
Abroad or at home, your remembrance im arting 
New courage, he'll think upon glory and you. 


“Though a tear dim his eye at this sad separation, 
'Tié nature, not fear, that excites his regret: 
Far distant he goes, with the name emulation ; 
The fame of his fathers he ne'er can forget. 


“That fame, and that memory, still will he cherish ; 
He vows that he ne'er will disgrace your renown; 
Like you will he live, or like you will he perish ; 
When decay’d, may he mingle his dust with your own.” 


Now, we positively do assert, that there is nothing better than these 
stanzas in the whole compass of the noble minor's volume. 

Lord Byron should also have a care of attempting what the greatest 
poets have done before him, for comparisons (as he must have had occa- 
sion to see at his writing-master’s) are odious. Gray’s Ode on Eton 
College should really have kept out the ten hobbling stanzas “On a 
distant View of the Village and School of Harrow.” 


“ Where fancy yet joys to retrace the resemblance 
Of comrades, in friendship and mischief allied ; 
Tow welcome to me your ne er-fading remembrance, 
Which rests in the bosom, though hope is denied.” 


In ke manner, the exquisite lines of Mr. Rogers, “ On a Tear,” might 
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have warned the noble author off those premises, and spared us a whole 
dozen such stanzas as the following :— 


“ Mild Charity’s glow, to us mortals below, 
Shows the soul from barbarity clcar; 
Compassion will melt where this virtue is felt, 
And its dew is diffused in a Tear. 


“The man doom'd to sail with the blast of the gale, 
Through biliows Atlantic to stecr, 
As he bends o'er the wave which may soon be his grave, 
The green sparkles bright with a Tear.” 


And 80 of instances in which former poets had failed. Thus, we do 
not think Lord Byron was made for translating, during his nonage, 
“ Adrian's Address to his Soul,” when Pope suececded so indifferently in 
the attempt. Ifour readers, however, are of another opinion, they may 
look at it. 

“Ah! gentle, flecting, wavering sprite, 
Friend and associate of this clay | 
To what unknown region borne 
Wilt thou now wing thy distant flight? 
No more with wonted humour gay, 
But pallid, cheerless, and forlorn.” 


However, be this as it may, we fear his translations and imitations are 
great favourites with Lord Byron. We have them of all kinds, from 
Anacreon to Ossian; and, viewing them as school exercises, they may 
pass, Onlv, why print them after they have had their day and served 
their turn? And why call the thing in p.79 a translation, where two 
words (fa Atyur) of the original are expanded into four lines, and the 
other thing in p. 81, where uscorxriass rol’ decisis rendered by means 
of six hobbling verses? As to his Ossianic poesy, we are not very good 
judges, being, in truth, so moderately skilled in that species of composi- 
tion, that we should, in all probability, be criticising some bit of the 
genuine Macpherson itself, were we to express our opinion of Lord 
Byron's rhapsodies, Jf, then, the following beginning of a “ Song of 
Bards” is by his lordship, we venture to object to it, as far as we can 
comprehend it. “What form rises on the roar of clouds, whose dark 
ghost gleams on the red stream of tempests? Ilis voice rolls on the 
thunder; ‘tia Orla, the brown chiefof Oithonea. He was,” &. After 
detaining this “ brown chief” some time, the bards conclude by giving 
him their advico to “ raise his fair locks;” then to “spread them on the 
arch of the rainbow;” end “to smile through the tears of the storm.” 
Of this kind of thing there are no less than nine pages; and we can ao far 
‘yenture an opinion in their favour, that they look very like Macpherson; 
and we are positive they are pretty nearly as stupid and tiresome.* 


* (“I think I could write a more sarcastic critique on mysclf than any yet 
published. For instance, instead of the remark,—ill-natured enough, bat not keen, 
~about Macpherson, I (quead rovicwers) could have sald, ‘ Alas, this imitation only 
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It is a sort of privilege of poets to be egotists; but they should “ use it 
as not abusing it;” and particularly one who piques himself (though 
indeed at the ripe age of nineteen) on being “ an infant bard,”—(" The 
artless Helicon I boast is youth”)—should either not know, or should 
scem not to know, so much about his own ancestry. Besides a poem 
above cited, on the family-seat of the Byrons, we have another of eleven 
pages, on tho self-same subject, introduced with an apology, “he cer- 
tainly had no intention of inserting it,” but really “ the particular request 
of some friends,” &c. &c. It concludes with five stanzas on himself, 
“the last and youngest of a noble line.” There is a good deal also about 
his maternal ancestors, in a poem on Lachin y Gair, a mountain where 
he spent part of his youth, and might have learnt that pibroch is not a 
bagpipe, any more than duet means a fiddle. 

As the author lias dedicated so large a part of his volume to immor 
talise his employments at school and college, we cannot possibly dismiss 
it without presenting the reader with a specii.en of these ingenions 
effusions. In an ode with a Greck motto, called “ Granta,” we have the 
following magnificent stanzas :— 


“There, in apartments sinall and damp, 
The candidate for college prizes 
Sits poring by the midnight lamp, 
Goes late to bed, yet carly rises. 


“Who reads false quantities in Seale, 
Or puzzles o'er the deep triangle, 
Deprived of many a wholesome meal, 
In barbarous Latin doom’d to wrangle: 


“ Renouncing every pleasing page, 
From anthors of historic use, 
Treferring to the letter'd sage, 
The square of the hypothenusce. 


“ Still harmless are these occupations, 
That hurt none but the hapless studcut, 
Compared with other recreations, 
Which bring together the imprudent.” 


Wo are sorry to hear so bad an account of the college psalmody as is 
contained in the following Attic stanzas :— 


“Our choir would scarcely be excused 
Even ag a band of raw beginners ; 
All mercy now must be refused 
To such a set of croaking sinners. 


“Tf David, when his toils were ended, 
Had heard these blockheada sing before him, 
To us his psalms had ne’er deacended: 
In farlous mood he would have tore ’em!” 


proves the assertion of Dr. Johnson, that many men, women, and children could 
write such poetry as Ossian’s,’ “Lord B. Letters, March 28, 1808.) 
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But, whatever judgment may be passed on the poems of this noble 
minor, it seems we must take them as we find them, and be content; for 
they are the last we shall ever have from him. He is, at best, he says, 
but an intruder into the groves of Parnassus: he never lived in a garret 
like thorough-bred poets; and “though he once roved a careless moun- 
tainoer in the Highlands of Scotland,” he has not of late enjoyed this 
advantage. Moreover, he expects no profit from his publication; and 
whether it succeeds or not, “itis highly improbable, from his situation 
and pursuits hereafier,” that he should again condescend to become an 
author. Therefore, let us take what we get, and be thankful. What 
right have we poor devils to be nice? We are well off to have got 50 
much from a man of this lord’s station, who does not live in a garret, but 
“has the sway" of Newstead Abbey. Again we say, let us be thankful; 
and, with honest Sancho, bid God bless the giver, nor look the gift-horse 
in the mouth.* 


* [It is authoritatively stated by his blographer, thatJeffrry—the Editor—was nut 
the author of the article. Lord Byron, who at first supposed him the sole aggressor, 
rettled down later iuto the belief that his antagonist was the versatile Henry 
Brougham, to whose pen the attack is now very generally attributed. The Monthly 
Review, in those days the next in circulation to the Edinburgh, gave a much more 
favourable notice rf the “ Hours of Idlencas” “These compositions (it said) 
are generally of a plaintive or an amator™ cast, with an occasional mixture of 
satire; and they display both exse and sirength—both pathos and fire. It will 
be expected that marke of juvenility and of haste should be discovered in these 
productions; and we seriously advise our young bard to fulfil with submissive per- 
severance the duties of revision and correction. We discern, in Lord Byron, a degree 
of mental power, and a turn of mental disposition, which render us solicitous that 
both should be well cultivated and wisely directed, in his carcer of life.”—Lord Byron 
repaid the Edinburgh Critique with a Satire—and became himself a Monthly Reriewer.] 


INTRODUCTION TO HOURS OF IDLENESS. 


Earty in the year 1806 Lord Byron was sitting with Miss Pigot at 
Southwell, listening to the poems of Burns, when he told the fair reciter 
that he too was a poet, and wrote down the lines “In thee, I fondly hoped 
to clasp.” Then it was that the idea occurred to him of printing his 
manuscripts for private circulation, and he immediately set about revis- 
ing old and composing new pieces, Tho volume was completed in 
November, and a copy sent to his friend Mr. Beecher, who returned a 
remonstrance in verse against some licentions stanzas. Lord Byron 
acknowledged the justice of the rebuke, and the same evening burnt the 
whole edition, with the exception of a copy retained by Mr. Beecher, and 
another which had been forwarded to Mr. Pigot, at Edinburgh. In 
January, 1807, he had a second private and eularged edition of a hundred 
copies ready for distribution. lis favoured correspondents commended 
the contents, and he was encouraged to prepare an edition for sale, which 
was published in the course of the summer by Mr. Ridge, a bookseller of 
Newark,—the printer of the previous private volumes. Twenty poems 
equal, in Moore’s opinion, if not superior to those retained, were now 
omitted, and others inserted. A second public impression, with farther 
curtailmenta and additions, came out in the spring of 1808, almost simul- 
taneously with the famons article in the Edinburgh Review. Hitherto 
the notices of his book had been mostly favourable, and the contemptuous 
reversal jn the high court of criticism of tho decision pronounced by 
inferior judges was gall and wormwood to the author. He affected 
indifference at the time, and pretended that, “as he had been lucky 
enough on the whole, his repose and appetite were not discomposed.” 
Afterwards, when the mortifleation had been swallowed up in victory, 
he acknowledged how his spirit had fired at the blow. “It knocked 
mé down,” he said, “but I got up again. The effect upon me was rage 
and resistance; but not despondency nor despair. J was bent on falsi- 
fying their raven predictions, and determined to show them, croak as 
they would, that it was not the last time they should hear from me.” 
He refreshed his spirits with three bottles of claret, and on that very 
day commenced “ English Bards and Scotch Reviewers.” After the first 
twenty Hines he felt considerably better,—a sense of tho smart ho wax 
about to inflict operating like a charm upon tho wound he had received. 
He affirmed at the time that the Edinburgh reviewers had not performed 
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their task well, but later in life he called the critique “a maste®picoa 
of low wit.” The injustice of the article was not, as is often alleged, in 
the insensibility it showed to poetic genius, for those who could see the 
germs of “ Childe Harold” in the “ Hours of Idleness,” might detect the 
oak in an acorn. Nine pieces out of ten are rather vapid imitations of 
preceding writers, and though the acute and benignant eye of Walter Scott 
had already distinguished “ passages of noble promise,’ which led him to 
ex postulate with the editor of the Edinburgh Review upon the bitterness of 
the critique, yet he frankly confessed that they raised no expectation of 
even the dawning power which was displayed in the two first Cantos of 
the Pilgrimage. Many buds of better promise have never blown. But the 
unpretending volume of 8 school-boy—clever for the age at which it was 
produced—might have been passed in silence, or treated with respect. 
There was nothing to warrant scornful jeering, and, indeed, zeal for 
politics, more than for poetry, is said to have inspired the article, which 
was dictated by the desire to humble a Peer. The Peer soun taught his 
critics that they had not set their foot upon a worm, but upon a snake 
that could sting, and Jeffrey then endeavoured to extenuate the wanton- 
ness of the attack by calling insulting ridicule ‘innocent pleasantry 
and moderate castigation.” 


HOURS OF IDLENESS. 


ON THE DEATH OF A YOUNG LADY 


Cousin to the Authur, and very dear to Lim. 


Housu’pd are the winds, and still the evening gloom, 
Not e’en a zephyr wanders through tho grove, 
Whilst I return to view my Margaret’s tomb, 
And scatter flowers on the dust I love. 


Within this narrow cell reclines her clay, 

That clay, where once such animation beam’d ; 
The King of Terrors seized her as his prey, 

Not worth, nor beauty, have her life redeem’d. 


Oh! oould that King of Terrors pity feel, 
Or Heaven reverse the dread decrees of fate, 
Not here the mourner would his grief reveal, 
Not here the muse her virtues would relate. 


But wherefore weep? Her matchless spirit soars 
Beyond where splendid shines the orb of day ; 

And weeping angels lead her to those bowers, 
Where endless pleasures virtue’s deeds repay. 


And shall presumptuous mortals Heaven arraign, 
And, madly, godlike Providence accuse ? 

Ah! no, far fly from me attempts so vain ;— 
I'll ne’er submission to my God refuse. 
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Yet is remombrance of those virtues dear, 
Yet fresh the memory of that beauteous face ; 
Still they call furth my warm affection’s tear, 
Still in my heart retain their wonted place, ee 
1802. 


TO ES 


Let Folly smile, to view the names 

Of thee and me in friendship twined ; 
Yet Virtue will have greater claims 

To love, than rank with vice combined. 


And though unequal is thy fate, 

Since title deck’d my higher birth ! 
Yet envy not this gaudy state ; 

Thine is the pride of modest worth. 


Our souls at least congenial meet, 
Nor can thy lot my rank disgrace ; 
Our intercourse is not less sweet, 
Since worth of rank supplies the place. 
November, 1802. 


TO D—. 


In thee, I fondly hoped to clasp 

A friend, whom death alone could sever ; 
Till envy, with malignant grasp, 

Detach’d thee from my breast for ever. 


True, she has forced thee from my breast, 
Yet, in my heart thou keep’st thy seat; 

There, there thine image still must rest, 
Until that heart shall cease to beat. 


And, when the grave restores her dead, 
When life again to dust is given, 
On thy dear breast [ll lay my head— 
Without thee, where would be my heaven? 
February, 1803, 
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EPITAPH ON A FRIEND. 
“Aerie rel uty tAwurts tvs Cworriy bas)’ —LARRTIUS, 


Ou, Friend | for ever loved, for ever dear ! 

What fruitless tears have bathed thy honour’d bier! 
What sighs re-echo’d to thy parting breath, 
Whilst thou wast struggling in the pangs of death ! 
Could tears retard the tyrant in his course ; 
Could sighs avert his dart’s relentless force ; 
Could youth and virtue claim a short delay, 

Or beauty charm the spectre from his prey ; 

Thou still hadst lived to bless my aching sight, 
Thy comrade’s honour and thy friend’s delight.* 
If yet thy gentle spirit hover nigh 

The spot where now thy mouldering ashes lie, 
Here wilt thou read, recorded on my heart, 

A grief too deep to trust the sculptor’s art. 

No marble marks thy couch of lowly sleep, 

But living statues there aro seen to weep; 
Affiction’s semblance bends not o’er thy tomb, 
Affliction’s self deplores thy youthful doom. 

What though thy sire lament his failing line, 

A father’s sorrows cannot equal mine! 

Though none, like thee, his dying hour will cheer, 
Yet other offspring soothe his anguish here : 

But, who with me shall hold thy former place? 
Thine image, what new friendship can cfface ! 

Ah, none !~a father's tears will cease to flow, 
Time will assuage an infant brother's woe; 

To all, save one, is consolation known, 

While solitary friendship sighs alone. san 


A FRAGMENT. 


WHEN, to their airy hall, my fathers’ voice 
Shall call my spirit, joyful in their choice ; 
When, pois’d upon the gale, my form shal] ride, 
Or, dark in mist, descend the mountain's side ; 
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Oh! may my shade behold no sculptured urns, 
To mark the spot where carth to earth returns ! 
No lengthen’d scroll, no praise-encumber’d stone ; 
My epitaph shall be my name alone :® 

If that with honour fail to crown my clay, 

Oh ! may no other fame my deeds repay! 

That, only that, shall single out the spot ; 


sy that remember’d, or with that forgot. 
1803. 


ON LEAVING NEWSTEAD ABBEY 


“Why dost thou build the hall, son of the winged days? Thou lookest 
from thy tower to-day: yet a few years, and the blast of the desert comes, it 
howls in thy empty court.”—Qss1ax. 


THRovaH thy battlements, Newstcad, the hollow winds 
whistle ; 
Thou, the hall of my fathers, art gone to decay; 
In thy once smiling garden, the hemlock and thistle 
Have choked up the rose which late bloom’d in the way. 


Of the mail-cover’d Barons, who proudly to battle 
Led their vassals from Europe to Palestine’s plain,’ 
The escutcheon and shield, which with every blast rattle, 
Are the only sad vestiges now that remain. 


No more doth old Robert, with harp-stringing numbers, 
Raise a flame in the breast for the war-laurell’d wreath ; 

Near Askalon’s towers, John of Horistan’ slumbers, 
Unnerved is the hand of his minstrel by death. 


Paul and Hubert, too, sleep in the valley of Cressy ;? 
For the safety of Edward and England they fell : 
My fathers ! the tears of your country redress ye ; 


How you fought, how you died, still her annals can tell, 


On Marston," with Rupert," 'gainst traitors contending, 
Four brothers enrich’d with their blood the bleak field 

For the rights of a monarch their country defending, 
Till death their attachment to royalty seal’d.2 
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Shades of heroes, farewell !| your descendant departing 
From the seat of his ancestors, bids you adieu ! 

Abroad, or at home, your remembrance imparting 
New courage, he'll think upon glory aud you. 


Though a tear dim his eye at this sad separation, 
"Tis nature, not fear, that excites his regret ; 

Far distant he goes, with the same emulation, 
The fame of his fathers he ne’er can forget. 


That fame, and that memory, still will he cherish ; 
He vows that he ne’er will disgrace your renown: 
Like you will he live, or like you will he perish; 
When decay’d, may he mingle his dust with your own! 
1803. 


LINES 


WRITTEN IN “LETTERS OF AN ITALIAN NUN AND AN ENGLISH 
GENTLEMAN! BY J.J. ROUSSEAU! FOUNDED ON FACTS." 


“Away, away, your flattering arts 

May now betray some simpler hearts; 
And you will smile at their believing, 
And they shall weep at your deceiving.” 


ANSWER TO THE FOREGOING, ADDRESSED TO MISA =. 


Dear, simple girl, those flattering arts, 

From which thou dst guard frail female hearts 
Exist but in imagination,— 

Mere phantoms of thine own creation ; 

For he whorviews that witching grace, 

That perfect form, that lovely face, 

With eyes admiring, oh ! believe me, 

He never wishes to deceive thee : 

Once in thy polish’d mirror.glance, 

Thoult there descry that elegance 

Which from our sex demands such praises, 
But envy in the other raises: 

Then he who tells thee of thy beauty, 

Believe me, only does his duty : 

Ah ! fiy nut from the candid youth 

It is not flattery,— tis truth, July, IL 
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ADRIAN’S ADDRESS TO HIS SOUL WHEN DYING." 


[AnimMuza! vagula, blandula, 
Hoepes, comesque corporis, 
Que nunc abibis in loca— 
Pallidula, rigida, nudula, 
Nec, ut soles, dabis jocoat } 
Au gentle, fleeting, wav'ring sprite, 
Friend and associate of this clay ! 
To what unknown region borne, 
Wilt thou now wing thy distant flight? 
No more with wonted humour gay, 
But pallid, cheerless, and forlorn. 


TRANSLATION FROM CATULLUS. 
AD LESBIAM. 


Equa. to Jove that youth must be— 
Greater than Jove he seems to me— 
Who, free from Jealousy’s alarms, 
Securely views thy matchless charms. 
That cheek, which ever dimpling glows, 
That mouth, from whence such music flows, 
To him, alike, are always known, 
Reserved for him, and him alone. 

Ah! Lesbia! though ’tis death to me, 

I cannot choose but look on thee; 

But, at the sight, my senses fly ; 

T needs must gaze, but, gazing, die ; 
Whilst trembling with a thousand fears, 
Parch’d to the throat my tongue adheres, 
My oe beats quick, my breath heaves short, 
My limbs deny their slight support, 

Cold dews my pallid face o’erspread, 
With deadly languor droops my head, 
My ears with tingling echoes ring, 

And life itself is on the wing; 

My eyes refuse the cheering light, 

Their orbs are veil’d in starless night : 
Such pangs my nature sinks beneath, 
And feels a temporary death. 
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TRANSLATION OF THE EPITAPH ON VIRGIL AND 
TIBULLUS, 


BY DOMITIUS MARSUS. 


He who sublime in epic numbers roll'd, 
And he who struck the softer lyre of love, 

By Death’s'* unequal hand alike controll'd, 
Fit comrades in Elysian regions move ! 


IMITATION OF TIBULLUS. 
“Sulpicia ad Cerinthum.”—Lid. 4. 


Crue Cerinthus ! does the fell disease 

Which racks my breast your fickle bosom please ? 
Alas! I wish’d but to o’ercome the pain, 

That I might live for love and you again : 

But now I scarcely shall bewail my fate : 

By death alone I can avoid your hate, 


VRANSLATION FROM CATULLUS. 
(Ungete, Veneres, Cupidinesque, &c.} 


YE Cupids, droop each little head, 
Nor let your wings with joy be spread, 
My Lesbia’s favourite bird is dead, 
Whom dearer than her eyes she loved : 
For he was gentle, and so true, 
Obedient to her call he flew, 
No fear, no wild alarm he knew, 
But lightly o’er her bosom moved : 


And softly fluttering here and there, 
He never sought to cleave the air, 
But chirrup’d oft, and, free from care, 


Tuned to her ear his grateful strain. ; 
) 
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Now having pass’d the gloomy bourn 

From whence he never can return, 

His death and Lesbia’s grief I mourn, 
Who sighs, alas ! but sighs in vain. 


Oh ! curst be thou, devouring grave ! 

Whose jaws eternal victims crare, 

From whom no earthly power can save, 
For thou hast ta’en the bird away : 

From thee my Lesbia’s eyes o’erflow, 

Her swollen cheeks with weeping glow ; 

Thou art the cause of all her woe, 
Receptacle of life’s decay. 


IMITATED FROM CATULLUS. 


Ox ! might I kiss those eyes of fire, 

A million scarce would quench desire ; 
Still would I steep my lips in bliss, 
And dwell an age on every kiss : 

Nor then my soul should sated be ; 
Still would I kiss and cling to thee : 
Nought should my kiss from thine dissever ; 
Still would we kiss and kiss for ever; 
E’en though the numbers did exceed 
The yellow harvest’s countless seed. 
To part would be a vain endeavour : 
Could I desist }—ah ! never—never. 


TRANSLATION FROM HORACE. — 
{Justum et tenacem propositi virum, &c.) 


THE man of firm and noble soul 

No factious clamours can control ; 

No threat’ning tyrant’s darkling brow 
Can swerve him from his just intent ; 
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Gales the warring waves which plough, 
By Auster on the billows spent, 
To curb the Adriatic main, 
Would awe his fix’d determined mind in vain. 


Ay, and the red right arm of Jove, 
Hurtling his lightnings from above, 
With all his terrors there unfurl’d, 
He would, unmoved, unawed, behold, 
The flames of an expiring world, 
Again in crashing chaos roll’d, 
In vast promiscuous ruin hurl’d, 
Might light his glorious funeral pile : 
Still dauntless ‘midst the wreck of earth he'd smile. 


FROM ANACREON. 
[Osrw Atyty Areudas, x. 1. A.) 


I wish to tune my quivering lyre 
To deeds of fame and notes of fire ; 
To echo, from its rising swell, 
How heroes fought and nations fell, 
When Atreus’ sons advanced to war, 
Or Tyrian Cadmus roved afar ; 
But still, to martial strains unknown, 
My lyre recurs to Love alone. 
‘ Fired with the hope of future fame, 
I seek some nobler hero’s name ; 
The dying chords are strung anew, 
To war, to war, my harp is due: 
With glowing strings, the epic strain 
_ To Jove’s great son I raise again ; 
Alcides and his glorious deeds, 
Beneath whose arm the Hydra bleeds. 
All, all in vain; my wayward lyre 
Wakes silver notes of suft desire. 
Adieu, ye chiefs renown’d in arms ! 
Adieu the clang of war's alarms ! 
To other deeds my soul is strung, 
And sweeter notes shall now be sung; 
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My harp shall all its powers reveal, 
To tell the tale my heart must feel ; 
Love, Love alone, my lyre shall claim, 
In songs of bliss and sighs of flame. 


FROM ANACREON. 


[Meccovuxrionss tof decss, x. 7. A.) 


*Twas now the hour when Night had driven 
Her car half round yon sable heaven ; 
Bodtes, only, seem’d to roll 

His arctic charge around the pole ; 
While mortals, lost in gentle sleep, 
Forgot to smile, or ccased to weep : 
At this lone hour the Paphian boy, 
Descending from the realms of joy, 
Quick to my gate directs his course, 
And knocks with all his little force. 
My visions fled, alarm’d I rose,— 

“ What stranger breaks my blest reposo ?” 
“ Alas!” replies the wily child 

In faltering accents sweetly mild, 

“A hapless infant here I roam, 

Far from my dear maternal home. 

Oh ! shield me from the wintry blast ! 
The nightly storm is pouring fast. 

No prowling robber lingers here. 

A wandering baby who can fear 1” 

I heard his sceming artless tale, 

I heard his sighs upon the gale s 

My breast was never pity’s foe, 

But felt for all the baby’s woe. 

I drew the bar, and by the light 
Young Love, the infant, met my sight; 
His bow across his shoulders flung, 
And thence his fatal quiver hung 

(Ab ! little did I think the dart 
Would rankle soon within my heart). 
With care I tend my weary guest, 

Hig little fingers chill my breast ; 
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His glossy curls, his azure wing, ; 
Which droop with nightly showers, I wring ; 
His shivering limbs the embers warm ; 

And now reviving from the storm, 

Scarce had he felt his wonted glow, 

Than swift he seized his slender bow :— 

“T fain would know, my gentle host,” 

He cried, ‘if this its strength has lost ; 

I fear, relax'd with midnight dews, 

The etrings their former aid refuse.” 

With poison tipt, his arrow flies, 

Deep in my tortured heart it lies; 

Then loud the joyous urchin laugh’d :— 
“My bow can still impel the shaft : 

"Tis firmly fix'd, thy sighs reveal it ; 

Say, courteous host, canst thou not feel it?” 


FROM THE PROMETILEUS VINCTUS OF ARSCHYTUS, 
[Mrdau'o révre vino, x. 7.2.2 


Great Jove, to whose almighty throno 
Both gods and mortals homage pay, 

Ne’er may my soul thy power disown, 
Thy dread behests ne'er disobey. 

Oft shall the sacred victim fall 

In sea-girt Ocean’s mossy hall ; 

My voice shall raise no impious strain 

’Gainst him who rules the sky and azure main. 


How different now thy joyless fate, 
Since first Hesione thy bride, 
When placed aloft in godlike state, 
The blushing beauty by thy side, 
Thou sat’st, while reverend Ocean smiled, 
And mirthful strains the hours beguiled ; 
The Nymphs and Tritons danced around, 
Nor yet thy doom was fix’d, nor Jove relentless frown’d.' 


UWannow, Dec. 1, 1804. 
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TO EMMA. 


Since now the hour is come aé last, 

When you must quit your anxious lover ; 
Since now our dream of bliss is past, 

One pang, my girl, and all is over. 


Alas! that pang will be severe, 
Which bids us part to meet no more; 
Which tears me far from one so dear, 
Departing for a distant shore. 


Well ! we have pass’d some happy hours, 
And joy will mingle with our tears; 

When thinking on these ancient towers, 
The shelter of our infant years; 


Where from this Gothic casement’s height, 
We view'd the lake, the park, the dell, 
And still, though tears obstruct our sight, 

We lingering look a last farewell, 


O’er fields through which we used to run, 
And spend the hours in childish play ; 
O’er shades where, when our race was done, 

Reposing on my breast you lay ; 


Whilst I, admiring, too remiss, 
Forgot to scare the hovering flies, 
Yet envied every fly the kiss 
It dared to give your slumbering eyes : 


See still the little painted bark, 
In which I row'd you o’er the lake» 
See there, high waving o’er the park, 
The elm I clamber’d for your sake, 


These times are past—our joys are gone, 
You leave me, leave this happy vale ; 

These scenes I must retrace alone : 
Without thee what will they avail } 
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Who can conceive, who has not proved, 
The anguish of a last embrace? 

When, torn from all you fondly loved, 
You bid a long adieu to peace. 


This is the dcepest of our woes, 

For this these tears our cheeks bedew ; 
This is of love the final close, 

Oh, God ! the fondest, last adieu ! 


TO M.3.G 


WHENw’ER I view those lips of thine, 
Their hue invites my fervent kiss; 
Yet I forego that bliss divine, 
Alas ! it were unhallow’d bliss. 


Whene’er I dream of that pure breast 
How could I dwell upon its snows ! 
Yet is the daring wish represt, 
For that,—would banish its repose. 


A glance from thy soul-searching eye 
Can raise with hope, depress with fear; 
Yet I conceal my love,—and why? 
{ would not force a painful tear. 


I no’er have told my love, yet thou 
Hast seen my ardent flame too well; 
And shall I plead my passion now, 
To make thy bosom’s heaven a hell ? 


No! for thou never canst be mine, 
United by the priest’s decree : 

By any ties but those divine, 
Mine, my beloved, thou ne’er shalt be. 


Then let the secret fire consume, 
Let it consume, thou shalt not know : 
With joy I court a certain doom, 
Rather than spread ita guilty glow. 
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I will not ease my tortured heart, 

By driving dove-eyed peace from thine ; 
Rather than such a sting impart, 

Each thought presumptuous I resign. 


Yes ! yield taose lips, for which I'd brave 
More than I here shall dare to tell ; 
Thy innocence and mine to save,— 
I bid thee now a last farewell. 


Yes! yield that breast, to seek despair, 
And hope no more thy soft embrace ; 

Which to obtain my soul would dare, 
All, all reproach, but thy disgrace. 


At least from guilt shalt thou be free, 
No matron shall thy shame reprove ; 

Though cursless pangs may prey on me, 
No martyr shalt thou be to love. 


TO CAROLINE. 


THINK'sT thou I saw thy beauteous eyes, 
Suffused in tears, implore to stay 

And heard unmoved thy plenteous sighs, 
Which said far moro than words can say ! 


Though keen the gricf tny tears exprest, 
When love and hope lay both o’erthrown ; 

Yet still, my girl, this bleeding breast 
Throbb’d with decp sorrow as thine own. 


But when our cheeks with anguish glow’d, 
When thy sweet lips were join’d to mine, 

The tears that from my eyelids flow’d 
Were lost in those which fell from thino. 


Thou couldst not feel my burning cheek, 
Thy gushing tears had quench’d its flame, 
And as thy tongue essay’d to speak, 
In signs alone it breath’d my name, 
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And yet, my girl, we weep in vain, 

In vain our fate in sighs deplore ; 
Reinembrance only can remain,— 

But that will make us weep the more. 


Again, thou best beloved, adieu ! 
Ah! if thou canst, o’ercome regret, 

Nor let thy mind past joys review, — 
Our only hope is to forget ! 


TO CAROLINE. 


Wen I hear you express an affection so warm, 

Ne’er think, my beloved, that I do not believe ; 
For your lip would the soul of suspicion disarm, 

And your eye beams a ray which can never deceive. 


Yet, still, this fond bosom regrets, while adoring, 
That love, like the leaf, must fall into the sere ; 

That age will come on, when remembrance, deploring, 
Contemplates the scenes of her youth with a tear ; 


That the time must arrive, when, no longer retaining 
Their auburn, those locks must wave thin to the breeze, 
When a few silver hairs of those tresses remaining, 
Prove nature a prey to decay and disease. 


'Tis this, my beloved, which spreads gloom o’er my features, 
Though I ne’er shall presume to arraign the decree 
Which God has proclaim’d as the fate of his creatures, 
In the death which one day will deprive you of me. 


Mistake not, sweet sceptic, the cause of emotion, 
No doubt can the mind of your lover invade; 
He worships each look with such faithful devotion, 

A smile can enchant, or a tear can dissuade, 


But os death, my beloved, soon or late shall o’ertake us, 
And our breasts, which alive with such sympathy glow, 
Will sleep in the grave till the blast shall awake us, 
When calling the dead, in earth’s boso:n laid lew,— 
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Ohi! then let us drain, while we may, draughts of pleasure, 
Which from passion like ours may unceasingly flow: 

Let us pass round the cup of love's bliss in full measure, 
And quaff the conteuts as our nectar below. 


1805. 


TO CAROLINE. 


Ox! when shall the grave hide for ever my sorrow! 

Oh! when shall my soul wing her flight from this clay 
The present is hell, and tho coming to-morrow 

But brings, with new torture, the curse of to-day. 


From my eye flows no tear, from my lips flow no curses, 
I blast not the fiends who have hurl’d me from bliss; 
For poor is the soul which bewailing rehearses 
Its querulous grief, when in anguish like this. 


Was my eye, ‘stead of tears, with red fury flakes bright’ning, 
Would my lips breathe a flame which no stream could 


assuage, 
On our foes should my glance launch in vengeance its 
lightning, 
With transport my tongue give a loose to its rage. 


But now tears and curses, alike unavailing, 
Would add to the souls of our tyrants delight; 
Could they view us our sad separation bewailing, 
Their merciless heart would rejoice at the sight. 


Yet still, though we bend with a feign’d resignation, 
Life benms not for us with one ray that can cheer ; 

Love and hope upon earth bring no more consolation, 
In the grave is our hope, for in life is our fear. 


Oh! when, my adored, in the tomb will they place me, 
Since, in life, love and friendship for ever are fled? 

If again in the mansion of death I embrace thee, 
Perhaps they will leave unmolested the dead, a“ 
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STANZAS TO A LADY, WITH THE POEMS OF 
CAMOENS.- 


Tuts votive pledge of fond esteem, 
Perhaps, dear girl! for me thou'lt prize; 
It sings of Love's enchanting dream, 
A theme we never can despise. 


Who blames it but the envious fool, 
The old and disappointed maid ; 
Or pupil of the prudish school, 
In single sorrow doom’d to fade ? 


Then read, dear girl ! with feeling read, 
For thou wilt ne’er be one of those; 
To thee in vain I shall not plead 
In pity for the poct’s woes.” 


He was in sooth a genuine bard 
His was no faint, fictitious flame. 
Like his, may love be thy reward, 
But not thy hapless fate the same, 


TIE FIRST KISS OF LOVE. 


"A Bagliroe 36 voedaxis 


"Kgwre peovvoy 4x 61,—ANACREON. 


Away with your fictions of flimsy romance ; 
Those tissues of falsehood which folly has wove! 
Give me the mild beam of the soul-breathing glance, 
Or the rapture which dwells on the first kiss of love. 


Ye rhymers, whose bosoms with phantasy glow, 
Whose pastoral passions are made for the grove; 
From what blest inspiration your sonnets would flow, 
Could you over have tasted the first kiss of love. 
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If Apollo should e’er his assistance refuse, 

Or the Nine be disposed from your service to rove, 
Invoke them no more, bid adieu to the muse, 

And try the effect of the first kiss of love. 


I hate you, ye cold compositions of art: 

Though prudes may condemn me, and bigots reprove, 
I court the effusions that spring from the heart, 

Which throbs with delight to the first kiss of love. 


Your shepherds, your flocks, those fantastical themes, 
Perhaps may amuse, yet they never can move : 
Arcadia displays but a region of dreams ; 
What are visions like these to the first kiss of love? 


Oh! cease to affirm that man, since his birth, 

From Adam till now, has with wretchedness strove, 
Some portion of paradise still is on earth, 

And Eden revives in the first kiss of love. 


When age chills the blood, when our pleasures are past— 
For years fleet away with the wings of the dove— 

The dearest remembrance will still be the last, 
Our sweetest memorial the first kiss of love. 


ON A CHANGE OF MASTERS AT A GREAT PUBLIC 
SCIIOOL.!8 


WueERE are those honours, Ida! once your own, 
When Probus fill’d your magisterial throne } 
As ancient Rome, fast falling to disgrace, 
Hail’d a barbarian in her Ceesar’s place, 

So you, degenerate, share as hard a fate, 

And seat Pomposus where your Probus sate. 
Of narrow brain, yot of a narrower soul, 
Pomposus holds you in his harsh control ; 
Pomposus, by no social virtue sway’d, 

With florid jargon, and with vain parade ; 
With noisy nonsense, and new-fangled rules, 
Such as were no’er before enforced in schools, 
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Mistaking pedantry for learning’s laws, 

He governs, sanction’d but, by self-applauso, 
With him the same dire fate attending Rome, 
Hl-fated Ida! soon must stamp your doom: 
Like her o’erthrown, for ever lost to fame, 

No trace of science left you, but the name. 


July, 1805, 


TO THE DUKE OF DORSET. 


Dorset ! whose early steps with mine have stray’d, 

Exploring every path of lda's glade; 

Whom still affection taught me to defend, 

And made me less a tyrant than a friend, 

Though the harsh custom of our youthful band 

Bade thee obey, and gave me to command ;”” 

Thee, on whose head a few short years will shower 

The gift of riches and the pride of power ; 

E’en now a name illustrious is thine own, 

Renown’d in rank, not far beneath tho throne. 

Yet, Dorset, let not this seduce thy soul 

To shun fair science, or evade control, 

Though passive tutors,?! fearful to dispraise 

The titled child, whose future breath may raise, 

View ducal errors with indulgent eyes, 

And wink at faults they tremble to chastise. 
When youthful parasites, who bend the knee 

To wealth, their golden idol, not to thee,— 

And even in simple boyhood’s opening dawn 

Some slaves are found to flatter and to fawn,—— 

When these declare, “that pomp alone should wa.t 

On one by birth predestined to be great ; 

That books were only meant for drudging fools, 

That gallant spirits scorn the common rulcs ;” 

Believe them not ;—they point the path to shame, 

And seek to blast the honoura of thy name. 

Turn to the few in Ida’s early throng, 

_ Whose souls disdain not to condemn the wrong, 

Or if, amidst the comrades of thy youth, 

None dare to raise the sterner voice of truth, 
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Ask thine own heart; ’twill bid thee, boy, forbzar; 
For well I know that virtue lingers there. 

Yes! I have mark’d thee many a passing day, 
But now new scenes invite me far away; 
Yes! I have mark’d within that generous mind 
A soul, if well matured, to bless mankind. 
Ah! though myself, by nature haughty, w'ld, 
Whom Indiscretion hail’d her favourite child ; 
Though every error stamps me for her own, 
And dooms my fall, I fain would fall alone ; 
Though my proud heart no precept now cin tane, 
I love the virtues which I cannot claim. 

Tis not enough, with other sons of power, 
To gleam the lambent meteor of an hour; 
To swell some pecrage page in fecble pride, 
With long-drawn names that grace no page hesil :: 
Then share with titled crowds the common lot — 
Tn life just gazed at, in the grave forgot; 
While nought divides thee from the vulgar dead, 
Except the dull cold stone that hides thy head, 
The mouldering ‘scutcheon, or the herald’s roll, 
That well-emblazon’d but neglected scroll, 
Where lords, unhonour’d, in the tomb inay find 
One spot, to leave a worthless name behind. 
There sleep, unnoticed as the gloomy vaults 
That veil their dust, their follies, and their faults, 
A race, with old armorial lists o’erspread, 
In records destined never to be read. 
Fain would I view thee, with prophetic eyes, 
Exalted more among the good and wise, 
A glorious and a long career pursue, 
As first in rank, the first in talent too: 
Spurn every vice, each little meanness shun; 
Not Fortune’s minion, but her noblest son. 

Turn to the annals of a former day ; 
Bright are the deeds thine earlier sires display. 
One, though a courtier, lived a man of worth, 
And call’d, proud boast! the British drama forth.“? 
Another view, not less renown’d for wit; 
Alike for courts, and camps, or senates fit; 
Bold in the field, and favour'’d by the Nine; 
In every splendid part orduin’d to shinc ; 
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Far, fur distinguish’d from the glittering throng, 
The pride of princes, and the boast of song. 
Such were thy fathers; thus preserve their name; 
Not heir to titles only, but to fame. 

The hour draws nigh, a few brief days will close, 
To me, this little scene of joys and woes; 

Each knell of Time now warns me to resign 
Shades where Hope, Peace, and Friendship all were mine: 
Hope, that could vary like the rainbow’s hue, 
And gild their pinions as the moments flew; 
Peace, that reflection never frown’d away, 

By dreams of ill to cloud some future day ; 
Friendship, whose truth let childhood only tell; 
Alas! they love not long, who love so well. 

To these adieu! nor let me linger o’er 

Scenes hail’d, as exiles hail their native shore, 
Receding slowly through the dark-blue deep, 
Beheld by eyes that mourn, yet cannot weep. 


Dorset, farewell ! I will not ask one part 
Of sad remembrance in so young a heart ; 
The coming morrow from thy youthful mind 
Will sweep my name, nor leave a trace behind. 
And yet, perhaps, in some maturer year, 
Since chance has thrown us in the self-same sphere, 
Since the same senate, nay, the same debate, 
May one day claim our suffrage for the state, 
We hence may meet, and pass each other by 
With faint regard, or cold and distant eye. 
For me, in future, neither friend nor foe, 
A stranger to thyself, thy weal or woe, 
With thee no more again I hope to trace 
The recollection of our early race; 
No more, as once, in social hours rejoice, 
Or hear, unless in crowds, thy well-known voice. 
Still, if the wishes of a heart untaught 
To veil those feelings which perchance it ought, 
If these,—but let me cease the lengthen’d strain,— 
Oh ! if these wishes are not breathed in vain, 
The guardian seraph who directa thy fate 


Will leave thee glorious, as he found thee great.?# aah 
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FRAGMENT. 
WRITTEN SHORTLY AFTER THE MARRIAGE OF MISS CHAWORTHO. 


Hinz of Annesley, bleak and barren, 
Where my thoughtless childhood stray’d, 
How the northern tempests, warring, 
Howl above thy tufted shade ! 


Now no more, the hours beguiling, 
Former favourite haunts I see ; 
Now no more my Mary smiling 
Makes ye seem a heaven to me. 
1805. 


GRANTA. A MEpLEy. 
“ Agyuelass Aeyxours wexev xa) sdvre Keargoous;" 


Om! could Le Sage’s™ demon’s gift 
Be realised at my desire, 

This night my trembling form he'd lift 
To place it on St. Mary's spire. 


Thon would, unroof’d, old Granta’s halls 
Pedantic inmates full display ; 

Fellows who dream on lawn or stalls, 
The price of venal votes to pay. 


Then would I view each rival wight, 
Petty and Palmerston survey ; 

Who canvass there with all their might, 
Against the next elective day.” 


Lo! candidates and voters lie* 
All lull’'d in sleep, a goodly number: 
A race renown’d for piety, 
Whose conscience won't disturb their slumber, 


Lord H——,” indeed, may not demur ; 
Fellows are sage reflecting men : 
‘They know preferment can occur 
But very seldom,—now and then. 
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They know the Chancellor has got 
Some pretty livings in disposal : 

Each hopes that one may be his lot, 
And therefore smiles on his proposal. 


Now from the soporific scene 

T’'ll turn mine eye, as night grows later, 
To view, unhecded and unseen, 

.The studious sons of Alma Mater. 


There, in apartments small and damp, 
The candidate for college prizes 

Sits poring by the midnight lamp; 
Goes late to bed, yet carly rises. 


He surely well deserves to gain them, 
With all the honours of his college, 

Who, striving hardly to obtain them, 
Thus seeks unprofitable knowledge: 


Who sacrifices hours of rest 

To scan precisely metres Attic; 
Or agitates his anxious breast 

In solving problems mathematic : 


Who reads false quantities in Scale,™ 

Or puzzles o’er the decp triangle; 
Deprived of many n wholesome meal ; 

In barbarous Latin *' doom’d to wrangle: 


Renouncing every pleasing page 
From authors of historic use ; 
Preferring to the Ictter’d sage, 
The square of the hypothenuse.® 


Still, harmless are these occupations, 
That hurt none but the hapiess student, 
Compar’d with other recreations, 
Which bring together the imprudent; 


Whose daring revels shock the sight, 
When vice and infamy combine, 
When Drunkenneags and dice invite, 
_ As every sense is steep’d in wine. . 
; D 
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Not so the methodistic crew, 
Who plans of reformation lay : 
In humble attitude they sue, 
And for the sins of others pray : 


Forgetting that their pride of spirit, 
Their exultation in their trial, 

Detracts most largely from the merit 
Of all their boasted self-denial. 


"Tis morn :—from these I turn my sight. 
What scene is this which meets the eye? 

A numerous crowd, array’d in white,® 
Across the green in numbers fly. 


Loud rings in air the chapel bell ; 

"Tis hush’d :—what sounds are these I hear? 
The organ’s soft celestial swell 

Rolls deeply on the list’ning ear. 


To this is join’d the sacred song, 
The royal minstrel’s hallow’d strain; 
Though he who hears the music long 
Will never wish to hear again, 


Our choir would scarcely be excused, 
Even as a band of raw beginners; 
All mercy now must be refused 
To such a set of croaking sinners. 


If David, when his toils were ended, 
Had heard these blockheads sing before him, 
To us his psalms had ne’er descended, 
In furious mood he would have tore ’em. 


The luckless Israelites, when taken 
By some inhuman tyrant’s order, 

Were ask’d to sing, by joy forsaken, 
On Babylonian river’s border. 


Oh! had they sung in notes like these, 
Inspired by stratagem or fear, 


baat cr ve set their hearts at ease 
devil a soul had stey’d to hear 
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But if I scribble longer now, 

The deuce a soul will stay to read; 
My pen is blunt, my ink is low; 

Tis almost time to stop, indeed. 


Therefore, farewell, old Granta’s spires ! 
No more, like Cleofas, I fly ; 
No more thy theme my muse inspires : 
The reader's tired, and so am I. 
1806. 


ON A DISTANT VIEW OF THE VILLAGE AND SCHOOL 
OF HARROW ON THE JILL. 


“Oh! mihi precteritos referat si Jupiter annos.”—Vinoit. 


Ye scenes of my childhood, whose loved recollection 
Embitters the present, compared with the past; 

Whiere science first dawn’d on the powers of reflection, 
And friendships were form’d, too romantic to last ; + 


Where fancy yet joys to retrace the resemblance 
Of comrades, in friendship and mischief allied ; 
How welcome to me your ne’er fading remembrance, 
Which rests in the bosom, though hope is denied ! 


Again I revisit the hills where wo sported, 
The streams where we swam, and the fields where we 
fought; 
The school where, loud warn’d by the bell, we resorted, 
. To pore o’er the precepts by pedagogues taught. 


Again I behold where for hours I have ponder’d, 
As reclining, at eve, on yon tombstone ® J lay; 

Or round the steep brow of the churchyard I wander'd, 
To catch the last gleam of the sun’s setting ray. 


I once more view the room, with spectators surrounded, 
Where, as Zanga, I trod on Alonzo o’erthrown ; 

While, to swell my young pride, such applauses resounded, 
I fancied that Moasop %® himself was outshone, 
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Or, as Lear, I pour’d forth the deep imprecation,*” 

By my daughtors, of kingdom and reason deprived ; 
Till, fired by loud plaudits and self-adulation, 

I regarded myself as a Garrick revived. 


Ye dreams of my boyhood, how much I regret you ! 
Unfaded your memory dwells in my breast ; 

Though sad and deserted, I ne’er can forget you: 
Your pleasures may still be in fancy possest. 


To Ida full oft may remembrance restore me,® 
While fate shall the shades of the future unroll ! 

Since darkness o’ershadows the prospect before me, 
More dear is the beam of the past to my soul ! 


But if, through the course of the years which await me; 
Some new scene of pleasure should open to view, 
I will say, while with rapture the thought shall elate me, 
“Oh! such were the days which my infancy knew.” 
18° 6. 


TO M—. 


Ox! did those eyes, instead of fire, 
With bright but mild affection shine, 
Though they might kindle less desire, 
Love, more than mortal, would be thine. 


For thou art form’d so heavenly fair, 
Howe’'er those orbs may wildly beam, 

We must admire, but still despair ; 
That fatal glance forbids esteem. 


When Nature stamp’d thy beauteous birth, 
So much perfection in thee shone, 

She fear’d that, too divine for earth, 
The skies might claim thee for their own: 


Therofore, to guard her dearest work, 
Lest angels might dispute the prize, 

She bade a secret lightning lurk 
Within those once celestial eyes. 
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These might the boldest sylph appal, 
When gleaming with meridian blaze; 
Thy beauty must enrapture all; 
But who can dare thine ardent gaze} 


"Tis said that Berenice’s hair 
In stars adorns the vault of heaven ; 
But they would ne'er permit theo there, 
Thou wouldst so far outshine the seven. 


For did those eyes as plancts roli, 
Thy sister-lights would scarce appear : 
E’en suns, which systems now control, 
Would twinkle dimly through their sphere. 


1806. 


TO WOMAN. 


Woman ! experience might have told me 
That all must love thee who behold thee: 
Surely experience might have taught 

Thy firmest promises are nought’; 

But, placed in all thy charms before me, 
All I forget, but to adore thee. 

Oh memory ! thou choicest blessing 
When join d with hope, when still possessing ; 
But how much cursed by every lover 
When hope is fled and passion’s over, 
Woman, that fair and fond deceiver, 

How prompt are striplings to believe her ! 
How throbs the pulse when first we view 
The eye that rolls in gl blue, 

Or sparkles black, or mildly throws 

A beam from under hazel brows ! 

How quick we credit every oath, 

And hear her plight the willing troth ! 
Fondly we hope ‘twill last for aye, 

When, lo! she changes in a day. 

This record will for ever stand, 

“Woman, thy vows are traced in sand,”® 
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TO M.S. G. 


Wren I dream that you love me, you'll surely forgive ; 
iixtend not your anger to sleep ; 

For in visions alone your affection can live, 
I rise, and it leaves me to weep. 


Theu, Morpheus! envelope my faculties fust, 
Shed o’er me your languor benign ; 

Should the dream of to-night but resemble the last, 
What rapture celestial is mine ! 


They tell us that slumber, the sister of death, 
Mortality’s emblem is given; 

To fate how I long to resign my frail breath, 
If this be a foretaste of heaven ! 


Ah ! frown not, sweet lady, unbend your suft brow, 
Nor deem me too happy in this; 

If I sin in my dream, I atone for it now, 
Thus dooin’d but to gaze upon bliss. 


Though in visions, sweet lady, perhaps you may smile, 
Oh ! think not my penance deficient ! 

When dreams of your presence my slumbers beguile, 
To awake will be torture sufficient. 


TO MARY, 


ON RECEIVING HER PiotuRE.4!! 


Tits fuint rescanblance of thy charnus, 
Though strong as mortal art could give, 

My constant heart of fear disarms, 
Revives my hopes and bids me live. 


Here I can trace the locks of gold 
Which round thy snowy forehead wave, 

The cheeks which sprung from beauty’s mould, 
The lips which made me beauty’s slave. 
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Here I can trace—ah, no! that eye, 
Whose azure floats in liquid fire, 
Must all the painter's art defy, 
And bid him from the task retire. 


Here I behold its beauteous hue; 

But where's the beam so sweetly straying,” 
Which gave a lustre to its blue, 

Like Luna o'er the ocean playing? 


Sweet copy | far more dear to me, 
Lifeless, unfeeling as thou art, 

Than all the living forms could be, 
Save her who placed thee next my heart. 


She placed it, sad, with needless fear, 

Lest time might shake my wavering soul, 
Unconscious that her image there 

Held every sonso in fast control. 


Through hours, through years, through tie, ’twill cheer, 
My hope, in gloomy moments, raise ; 

Tu life’s last conflict ’twill appear, 
And meet my fond expiring gaze. 


TO LESBIA. 


Lzspia | sinco far from you I've ranged, 
Our souls with fond affection glow not ; 
You say ‘tis I, not you, have changed, 
I'd tell you why,—but yet I know not. 


Your polish'd brow no cares have crost ; 
And, Lesbia ! we are not much older 
Since, trembling, first my heart I lost, 
Or told my love, with hope grown bolder. 


Sixteen was then our utmost age, 
Two years have lingering past away, love ! 
And now new thoughts our minds engage, 
At least I feel disposed to stray, love! 
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"Tis I that am alone to blame, 
I, that am guilty of love’s treason ; 
Since your sweet breast is still the same, 
Caprice must be my only reason. 


I do not, love! suspect your truth, 

With jealous doubt my bosom heaves not 
Warm was the passion of my youth, 

One trace of dark deceit it leaves not. 


No, no, my flame was not pretended ; 
For, oh! I loved you most sincerely ; 
And—though our dream at last is ended— 
My bosom still esteems you dearly. 


No more we meet in yonder bowers ; 
Absence has made me prone to roving ; 
But older, firmer hearts than ours 
Have found monotony in loving. 


Your cheek’s soft bloom is unimpair’d, 
New beauties still are daily bright’ning, 

Your eye for conquest beams prepared, 
The forge of love's resistless lightning. 


Arm’d thus, to make their bosoms bleed, 
Many will throng to sigh like me, love! 

More constant they may prove, indeed ; 
Fonder, alas! they ne’er can be, love! 


LINES ADDRESSED TO A YOUNG LADY. 


[As the author was discharging his pistols in a garden, two ladies passing 
near the spot were alarmed by the sound of a bullet hissing near them; to 
one of whom the following stansas were addressed the next morning.}+S 


Dovustiess, sweet girl | the hissing lead, 
Woafting destruction o’er thy charms, 
And hurtling“ o’er thy lovely head, 
Has fill’d that breast with fond alarms. 
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Surely some envious demon’s force, 

_ Vex’d to behold such beauty here, 
Impell’d the bullet’s viewless course, 

Diverted from its first career. 


Yes! in that nearly fatal hour 

The ball obey’d some hell-born guide; 
But Heaven, with interposing power, 

In pity turn’d the death aside. 


Yet, as perchance one trembling tear 
Upon that thrilling bosom fell; 

Which I, th’ unconscious cause of fear, 
Extracted from its glistening cell: 


Say, what dire penance can atone 
' For such an outrage done to thee? 
Arraign'd before thy beauty’s throne, 
What punishment wilt thou deerec? 


Might I perform the judge’s part, 

The sentence I should scarce deplore ; 
It only would restore a heart 

Which but belong'd to thee before. 


The least atonement I can make 
Ts to become no longer free ; 
Wenceforth I breathe but for thy sake, 
Thou shalt be all in all to ine. 


But thou, perhaps, may’st now reject 

_ Such expiation of my guilt; 

Come then, some other mode elect ; 
Let it be death, or what thou wilt. 


Choose then, relentless ! and I swear 
Nought shall thy dread decree prevent ; 
Yet hold—one little word forbear ! 
Let it be aught but banishment. 
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LOVE’S LAST ADIEU. 


“Avs, Sets 4 Civye.’—ANACREON. 


TuE roses of love glad the garden of life, 

Though nurtured 'mid weeds dropping pestilent dew, 
Till time crops the leaves with unmerciful knife, 

Or prunes them for ever, in love's last adieu ! 


In vain with endearments we soothe the sad heart, 
Tn vain do we vow for an age to be true; 

The chance of an hour may command us to part, 
Or death disunite us in love's last adieu ! 


Still Hope, breathing peace through the grief-swollen breast, 
Will whisper, “ Our meeting we yet may renew :” 

With this dream of deceit half our sorrow’s represt, 
Nor taste we the poison of love’s last adieu ! 


Oh! mark you yon pair: in the sunshine of youth 

Love twined round their childhood his flow’rs as they grow; 
They flourish awhile in the season of truth, 

Till chill’d by the winter of love’s last adieu ! 


Sweet lady! why thus doth a tcar steal its way 
Down a cheek which ontrivals thy bosom in hue? 
Yet why do I ask to distraction a prey, 
Thy reason has perish’d with love's last adicu ! 


Oh! who is yon misanthrope, shunning mankind? 
From cities to caves of the forest he flew: - 

There, raving, he howls his complaint to the wind; 
The mountains reverberate love's last adieu ! 


Now hate rules a heart which in love’s easy chains 
Once passion’s tumultuous blandishments knew ; 

Despair now inflames the dark tide of his veins ; 
He ponders in frenzy on love's last adieu ! 


How he envies the wretch with a soul wrapt in steel ! 
His pleasures are scarce, yet his troubles are few, 
Who laugha at the pang that he never can feel, 
And dreads not the anguish of love's last adieu ! 
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Youth flies, life decays, even hope is o’ercast ; 
No more with love’s former devotion we sue: 

He spreads his young wing, he retires with the blast; 
The shroud of affection ix love’s last adieu ! 


In this life of probation for rapture divine, 
Astrea declares that some penance is due ; 

From him who has worshipp'd at love’s gentle shrine, 
The atonement is ample in love’s last adieu! 


Who kneels to the god, on his altar of light 
Must myrtle and cypress alternately strew : 
His myrtle, an emblem of purest delight ; 
His cypress, the garland of love's last adieu ! 


DAM JETAS, 


Iw law an infant,* and in years a boy, 

In mind a slave to every vicious joy ; 

From every sense of shame and virtue wean'd ; 
In lies an adept, in deceit a fiend ; 

Versed in hypocrisy, while yet a child; 

Fickle a8 wind, of inclinations wild; 

Woman his dupe, his heedless friend a tool; 

Old in the world, though scarcely broke from school; 
Damestas ron through all the maze of sin, 

And found the goal when others just begin : 
Even still conflicting passions shake his soul, 
And bid him drain the dregs of pleasure’s bowl ; 
But, pall’d with vice, he breaks his former chain, 
And what was once his bliss appears his bane. 


TO MARION. 


Marion ! why that pensive brow? 
What disgust to life fast thou} 
Change that discontented air ; 
Frowns become not one go fair. 
"Tis not love disturbs thy rest, 
Love's a stranger to thy breast 
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He in dimpling smiles appears, 

Or mourns in sweetly timid tears, 

Or bends the languid eyelid down, 

But shuns the cold forbidding frown. 
Then resume thy former fire, 

Some will love, and all admire ; 

While that icy aspect chills us, 

Nought but cool indifference thrills us. 
Wouldst thou wandering hearts beguile, 
Smile at least, or seem to smile. 

Eyes like thino were never meant 

To hide their orbs in dark restraint ; 
Spite of all thou fain wouldst say, 

Still in truant beams they play. 

Thy lips—but here my modest Muse 
Her impulso chaste must needs refuse: 
She blushes, curt’sies, frowns,—in short she 
Dreads lest the subject should transport me ; 
And flying off in search of reason, 
Brings prudence back in proper season, 
All I shall therefore say (whate’er 

I think, is neither here nor there) 

Is, that such lips, of looks endearing, 
Were form’d for better things than sneering ; 
Of soothing compliments divested, 
Advice at least’s disinterested ; 

Such is my artless song to theo, 

From all the flow of flattery free ; 
Counsel like mine is as a brother's, 

My heart is given to some others; 

That is to say, unskill’d to cozen, 

It shares itself among a dozen. 


Marion, adieu ! oh, pr'ythee slight not 
This warning, though it may delight not: 
And, lest my procepts be displeasing 
To those who think remonstrance teazing, 
At once I'll tell thee our opinion 
Concerning woman’s sof dominion : 
Howe’er we gaze with admiration 
On eycs of blue or lips carnation, 

Howe'er the flowing locks attract us, 
Howe’er those beauties may distract us, 
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Still fickle, we are prone to rove, 
These cannot fix our souls to love: 

It is not too severe a Stricture 

To say they form a pretty picture; 
But wouldst thou see the secret chain 
Which binds us in your humble train, 
To hail you queens of all creation, 
Know, in a word, tis ANIMATION. 


TO A LADY 


WHO PRESENTED TO THE AUTNOR A LOCK OF HAIR BRAIDED 
WITH WI8 OWN, AND APPOINTED A NIGHT IN DECEMBER TO 
MEET UIM IN THE GARDEN. 


Tuesz locks, which fondly thus entwine, 
In firmer chains our hearts confine, 

Than all th’ unmeaning protestations 
Which swell with nonsense love orations. 
Our love is fix’d, I think we've proved it; 
Nor time, nor place, nor art have moved it ; 
Then wherefore should we sigh and whine, 
With groundless jealousy repine, 

With silly whims and fancies frantic, 
Merely to make our love romantic? 

Why should you weep like Lydia Languish, 
And fret with self-created anguish ? 

Or doom the lover you have chosen, 

On winter nigl.ts to sigh half frozen ; 

In leafless shades to sue for pardon, 

Only because the scene’s a garden? 

For gardens seem, by one consent, 

Since Shakspeare set the precedent, 

Since Juliet first declared her passion, 

To form the place of assignation.” 

Oh ! would some modern muse inspire, 
And seat her by a sea-coal fire ; 

Or had the bard at Christmas written, 
And laid the scene of love in Britain, 

He surely, in commiseration, 
Had changed the place of declaration. . 
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In Italy I’ve no objection ; 

Warm nights are proper for reflection ; 
But here our climate is so rigid, 

That love itself is rather frigid : 

Think on our chilly situation, 

And curb this rage for imitation ; 
Then let us meet, as oft we've done, 
Beneath the influence of the sun; 

Ox, if at midnight I must meet you, 
Within your mansion let me greet you: 
There we can love for hours together, 
Much better, in such snowy weather, 
Than placed in all th’ Arcadian groves 
That ever witness’d rural loves; 

Then, if my passion fail to please, 
Next night [ll be content to freeze ; 
No more I'll give a loose to laughter, 
But curse my fate for ever after.‘ 


OSCAR OF ALVA. 


A TALE. 


How sweetly shines through azure skica, 
The lamp of heaven on Lora’s shore ; 
Where Alva’s hoary turrets rise, 
And hear the din of arms no more. 


But often has yon rolling moon 
On Alva’s casques of silver play’d ; 
And view’d, at midnight’s silent noon, 
Her chiefs in gleaming mail array’d : 


And on the crimson’d rocks beneath, 
Which scowl o’er ocean’s sullen flow, 

Pale in the scatter'd ranks of death, 
She saw the gasping warrior low ; 


While many nn eye which ne'er again 
Could mark the rising orb of day, 

Turn’d feebly from the gory plain, 

—Beheld in death her fading ray. 
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Once to those eyes the lamp of Love, 
They blest her dear propitious light ; 
But now she glimmer’d from above, 
A sad, funereal torch of night, 


Faded is Alva’s noble race, 
And gray her towers are seen afar ; 
No more her heroes urge the chase, 
Or roll the crimson tide of war. 


But, who was last of Alva’s clan? 
Why grows the moss on Alva’s stone ? 
Her towers resound no steps of man, 
They echo to the gule alone. 


And when that gale is fierce and high, 
A sound is heard in yonder hall; 
It rises hoarsely through the sky, 
And vibrates o’er the mould’ring wall. 


Yer, when the eddying tempest sighs, 
It shakes the shield of Oscar brave ; 

But there no more his banners rise, 
No more his plumes of sable wave. 


Fair shone the sun on Osenr’s birth, 
When Angus hail’d his eldest born ; 
The vaseals round their chieftain’s hearth 

Crowd to applaud the happy morn. 


They feast upon the mountain deer, 
The pibroch raised its piercing note ;” 
To giadden more their highland cheer, 
Tho strains in martial numbers float : 


And they who beard the war-notes wild 
Hoped that one day the pibroch’s strain 
Should play before the hero’s child 
While he should lead the tartan train. 


Another year is quickly past, 
And Angus hails another soh; 
His natal day is like the last, 


Nor soon the jocund feast was done, 
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Taught by their sire to bend tho bow, 
On Alva’s dusky hills of wind, 

The boys in childhood chased the roe, 
And left their hounds in speed behind. 


But ere their years of youth are oer, 
They mingle in the ranks of war ; 

They lightly wheel the bright claymore, 
And send the whistling arrow far. 


Dark was the flow of Oscar's hair, 
Wildly it stream’d along the gale ; 

But Allan’s locks were bright and fair, 
And pensive seem’d his cheek, and pale. 


But Oscar own'd a hero’s soul, 

His dark eye shone through beams of truth ; 
Allan had early learn’d control, 

And smooth his words had been from youth. 


Both, both were brave; the Saxon spear 
Was shiver'd oft beneath their stcel ; 
And Oscar’s bosom scorn’d to fear, 
But Oscar’s bosom knew to feel ; 


While Allan’s soul belied his form, 
Unworthy with such charms to dwell : 
Keen as the lightning of the storm, 
On foes his deadly vengeance fell. 


From high Southannon’s distant towor 
Arrived a young and noble dame ; 

With Kenneth’s lands to form her dower, 
Glenalvon’s Llue-eyed daughter came ; 


And Oscar claim’d the beauteous bride, 
And Angus on his Qsear.smiled : 

It soothed the father's.feudal prida .., 

_ Thus to obtain Glenalvon’s child. 


Hark to the pibroch’s pleasing note ! : 
Hark to the swelling nuptial song ! 
In joyous strains the voices float, 
nd still the choral peal prolong. 
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See how the heroes’ blood-red plumes 
Assembled wave in Alva’s hall ; 

Each youth his varied plaid assumes, 
Attending on their chieftain’s call. 


It is not war their aid demands, 
The pibroch plays the song of peace ; 
To Oscar’s nuptials throng the bands, 
Nor yet the sounds of pleasure cease. 


But where is Oscar? sure ‘tis late: 
Is this a bridegroom's ardent flame ? 
While thronging guests and ladies wait, 
Nor Oscar nor his brother came. 


At length young Allan join’d the bride; 
“Why comes not Oscar,” Angus said : 
“Tg he not here?” the youth replicd ; 
“ With me he roved not o’er the glade : 


“Perchance, forgetful of the day, 
"Tis his to chase the bounding roe ; 

Or ocean’s waves prolong hia stay ; 
Yet Oscar’s bark is seldom slow.” 


“Oh, no!” the anguish’d sire rejoin’d, 
“Nor chase, nor wave, my boy delay ; 

Would he to Mora seem unkind? 
Would aught to her impede his way! 


“ Oh, search, ye chiefs ! ob, search around ! 
Allan, with these through Alva fly; 

Till Oscar, till my son is found, 
Haste, haste, nor dare attempt reply.” 


All is confusion—through the vale 
The name of Oscar hoarsely rings, 
It rises on the murmuring gale, 
Till night expands her dusky wings ; 


It breaks the stillness of the night, 
But echoes through her shades in vain ; 

It sounds through morning’s misty light, 
But Oscar comes not o’er the plain. es 
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Three days, three sleepless nights, the Chief 
For Oscar search’d each mountain cave ; 
Then hope is lost ; in boundless grief, 
His locks in gray-torn ringlets wave. 


“Oscar! my son !—thou God of Heav'n, 
Restore the prop of sinking age ! 

Or if that hope no more is given, 
Yield his assassin to my rage. 


“Yes, on some desert rocky shore 
My Oscar’s whiten’d bones must lie ; 
Then grant, thou God ! I ask no nore, 
With him his frantic sire may die ! 


“Yet he may live,—away, despair ! 
Be calm, my soul ! he yet may live 

T’arraign my fate, my voice forbear ! 
O God {| my impious prayer forgive. 


“ What, if he live for me no more, 
I sink forgotten in the dust, 
The hope of Alva’s age is o’er : 
Alas ! can pangs like these be just ?” 


Thus did the hapless parent mourn, 
Till Time, who soothes severest woe, 
Had bade serenity return, 
And made the tear-drop cease to flow. 


For still some latent hope survived 
That Oscar might once more appear ; 


_ His hope now droop’d and now revived, 


Till Time had told a tedious year. 


ae roll’d along, the orb of light 
n had run his destined race ; 

is Ones bless’d his father’s sight, 

ad sorrow left a fainter trace. 


For youthful Allan still remain’d, 
And now his fathor’s only joy: 

And Mora’s heart was quickly gain 'd, 
For beauty crown'd the fair-hair'd boy 
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She thought that Oscar low was laid, 
And Allan’s face was wondrous fair; _ 
If Oscar lived, some other maid 
Had claim’d his faithless bosom’s care, 


And Angus said, if one year more 
In fruitless hope was pass'd away, 
His fondest scruples should be o’er, 
And he would name their nuptial day. 


Slow roll’d the moons, but blest at last 
Arrived the dearly destined morn ; 

The year of anxious trembling past, 
What smiles the lovers’ cheeks adorn ! 


Hark to the pibroch’s pleasing note! 
Hark to the swelling nuptial song! 

In joyous strains the voices fluat, 
And still the choral peal } volong. 


Again the clan, in festive crowd, 

Throng through the gate of Alva’s hall; 
The sounds of mirth re-echo loud, 

And all their former joy recall 


But who is he, whose darken’d brow 
Glooms in the midst of general mirth? 
Before his eyes’ far fiercer glow 
The blue flames curdle o’er the hearth. 


Dark is the robe which wraps his form, 
And tall his plume of gory red ; 

His voice is like the rising storm, 
But light and trackless is his tread. 


Tis noon of night, the pledge ee round, 
The bridegroom’s health is deeply quaff’d ; 
With shouts the vaulted roofs resound, 
And all combine to hail the draught. 


Sudden the stranger-chief arosze, 

And all the clamorous crowd are hush’d ; 
And Angus’ cheek with wonder glows, 

And Mora’s tender bosom blush’d, 
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“Old man {” he cried, “this pledge is done ; 
Thou saw’st 'twas duly drank by me; 

It hail’d the nuptials of thy son : 
Now will I claim a pledge from thee. 


“While all around is mirth and joy, 
To bless thy Allan’s happy lot, 

Say, hadst thou ne’er another boy ? 
Say, why should Oscar be forgot?” 


“ Alas!” the hapless sire replied, 
The big tear starting as he spoke, 

“When Oscar left my hall, or died, 
This aged heart was almost broke. 


“Thrice has the earth revolved her course 
Since Oscar's form has bless’d my sight ; 
And Allan is my last resource, 
Since martial Oscar’s death or flight.” 


“Tis well,” replied the stranger stern, 
And fiercely flash’d his rolling eye ; 

“Thy Oscar's fate I fain would learn ; 
Perhaps the hero did not die. 


* Perchance, if those whom most he loved 
Would call, thy Oscar might return ; 
Perchance the chief has only roved ; 
For him thy Beltane yet may burn.” 


“Will high the bowl the oe round, 

We will not claim the pledge eae stealth ; ; 
With wine let every cup be crown’d 

Pledge me departed Oscar’s health, _ 


“With all my soul,” old Angus said, 
And fill’d his goblet to the brim : 

“ Here's to my boy! alive or dead, 
I ne’er shall find a gon like him.” 


“ Bravely, old man, this health has sped ; 
But an fe does Allan trembling stand ? 
Come, drink remembrance of the dead, 
. And raise thy cup with firmer hand,” 
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Tho crimson glow of Allan’s face 
Was turn’d at once to ghastly hue ; 

The drops of death cach other chase 
Adown in agonising dew. 


Thrice did he raise the goblet high, 
And thrice his lips refused to taste ; 

For thrice he caught the stranger’s cyo 
On his with deadly fury placed. 


“ And is it thus a brother hails 
A brother's fond remembrance here? 
If thus affection’s strength prevails, 
What might we not expect from fear?” 


Roused by the sneer, he raised the bowl, 

“ Would Oscar now could share our mirth !” 
Tuternal fear appall’d his soul; 

He said, and dash’d the cup to earth. 


cTMis he! I hear my murderer's voice !” 
Loud shrieks a darkly gleaming form. 
“A murderer's voice!” the roof replies, 
And deeply swells the bursting storm, 


The tapers wink, the chieftains shrink, 
The stranger’s gone,—amidst the crew, 
A form was seen in tartan green, 
And tall the shade terrific grew. 


His waist was bound with a broad belt round, 
His plume of sable stream’d on high ; 

But his breast was bare, with the red wounds there, 
And fix’d was the glare of his glassy eye. 


And thrice he smiled, with his eye so wild, 
On Angus bending low the knee; 

And thrice he frown'd on a chief on the ground, 
Whom shivering crowds with horror see. 


Tho bolts loud roll from pole to pole, 
And thunders through the welkin ring, 

And the gleaming form, through the mist of the storm, 
Was borne on high by the whirlwind’s wing. 
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Cold was the feast, the revel ceased, 
Who lies upon the stony floor? 
Oblivion press’d old Angus’ breast, 
At length his life-pulse throbs once more, 


“ Away, away ! let the leech essay 
To pour the light on Allan's eyes:” 

His sand is done,—his race is run,— 
Oh! never more shall Allan rise! 


But Oscar's breast is cold as clay, 
His locks are lifted by the gale; 
And Allan’s barbed arrow lay 
With him in dark Glentanar’s vale. 


And whence the dreadful stranger came, 
Or who, no mortal wight can tell; 

But no one doubts the form of flame, 
For Alva’s sons knew Oscar well. 


Ambition nerved young Allan’s hand, 
Exulting demons wing'd his dart ; 

While Envy waved her burning brand, 
And pour’d her venom round his heart, 


Swift is the shaft from Allan’s bow; 

Whose streaming life-blood stains his side? 
Dark Oscar’s sable crest is low, 

The dart has drunk his vital tide, 


And Mora’s eye could Allan move, 
She bade his wounded pride rebel ; 
Alas ! that eyes which beam'd with love 
Should urge the soul to deeds of hell, 


Lo | seest thou not a lonely tomb 
Which rises o’er a warrior dead? 

It glimmers through the i cae ; 
Oh | that is Allan’s nuptial 


Far, distant far, the noble grave 
Which held his clan’s great ashes atood ; 
And o’er his corse no banners wave, 


For they were stain’d with kindred blood, 
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What minstrel gray, what hoary bard, 
Shall Allan’s deeds on harp-strings raise ? 
The song is glory’s chief reward, 
But who can strike a murderer’s praise? 


Unstrung, untouch’d, the harp must stand, 
No minstrel dare the theme awake ; 
Guilt would benumb his palsied hand, 
His harp in shuddering chords would break, 


No lyre of fame, no hallow'd verse, 
Shall sound his glories high in air : 
A dying father's bitter curse, 
A brother's death-groan echoes there, 


TITE EPISODE OF NISUS AND EURYALUS, 


A PARAPIIRABE FROM TILE ENEID, LIB.1X. 


Nisvs, the guardian of the portal, stood, 

Eagér to gild his arms with hostile blood; 

Well skill’d in fight the quivering lance to wield, 
Or pour his arrows through th’ embattled field : 
From Ida torn, he left his sylvan cave, 

And sought a foreign home, a distant grave. 

To watch the movements of the Daunian host, 
With him Euryalus sustains the post ; 

No lovelier mien adorn’d the ranks of Troy, 

And beardless bloom yet graced the Ana boy ; 
Though few the seasons of his youthful life, 

As yet a novice in the martial strife, 

"Twas his, with beauty, valour’s gifts to share— 
A soul heroic, as his form was fair : 

These burn with one pure flame of generous love; 
In peace, in war, united still they move; 
Friendship and glory form their joint reward ; 
And now combined they hold their nightly guard. 


“What god,” exclaim’d the first, “instils this fire? 
Or, in itself a god, what great desire} 
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My labouring sou), with anxious thought oppress'd, 
Abhors thie station of inglorious rest ; 

The love of fame with this can il] accord, 

Be’t mine to seek for glory with my sword. 

Seest thou yon camp, with torches twinkling dim, 
Where drunken slumbers wrap each lazy limb? 
Where confidence and ease the watch disdain, 
And drowsy Silence holds her sable reign? 

Then hear my thought :—In deep and sullen gricf 
Our troops and leaders mourn their absent chief : 
Now could the gifts and promised prize be thine 
(The deed, the danger, and the fame be mine), 
Were this decreed, beneath yon rising mound, 
Methinks, an easy path perchance were found; 
Which past, I speed my way to Pallas’ walls, 

And lead Aneas from Evander’s halls,” 


With equal ardour fired, and warlike joy, 
His glowing friend address’d the Dardan boy :— 
“ These deeds, my Nisus, shalt thou dare alone} 
Must all the fame, the peril, be thine own ? 
Am I by thee despised, and left afar, 
As one unfit to share the toils of war? 
Not thus his son the great Opheltes taught ; 
Not thus my sire in Argive combats fought ; 
Not thus, when Ilion fell by heavenly hate, 
I track’d Aineas through tho walks of fate : 
Thou know’st my deeds, my breast devoid of fear, 
And hostile life-dropsa dim my gory spear. 
Here is a soul with hop eimmortal burns, 
And life, ignoble life, for glory spurns. 
Fame, fame is cheaply earn’d by fleeting breath : 
The price of honour is the sleep of death.” 


Then Nisus :-—“Calm thy bosom’s fond alarms: 
Thy heart beats fiercely to the din of arms. 
More dear thy worth and valour than my own, 
I swear by him who fills Olympus’ throne ! 
So may I triumph, as I speak the truth, 
And clasp again the comrade of my youth ! 
But should I fall,—and he who dares advance 
Through hostile legions must abide by chance,— 
If some Rutulian arm, with adverse blow, 
Should lay the friend who ever loved thee low, 
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Live thou, such beauties I would fain preserve, 
Thy budding years a lengthen'd term deserve. 
When humbied in the dust, let some one be, 
Whose gentle eyes will shed one tear fur me; 
Whose inanly arm may snatch me back by force, 
Or wealth redeem from foes my captive corse; 
Or, if my destiny these last deny, 

If in the spoilers power my ashes lie, 

Thy pious care may raise a simple tomb, 

To mark thy love, and signalise my doom. 
Why should thy doting wretched mother weep 
Her only boy, reclined in endless sleep ? 

Who, for thy sake, the tempest’s fury dared, 
Who, for thy sake, war's deadly peril shared ; 
Who braved what woman never braved before, 
And left her native for the Latian shore.” 


“Tn vain you damp the ardour of my soul,” 
Replied Euryalus; “it scorns control ! 
Hence, Jet us haste !—their brother guards arose, 
Roused by their call, nor court again repose ; 
The pair, buoy’d up on Hope’s exulting wing, 
Their stations leave, and spced to seck the king. 


Now o’er the earth a solemn stillness ran, 
And lull'd alike the cares of brute and man; 
Save where the Dardan leaders nightly hold 
Alternate converse, and their plans unfold. 

On one great point the council are agreed, 

An instant message to their prince decreed ; 
Each lean’d upon the lance he well could wieid, 
And poised with easy arm his ancient shield ; 
When Nisus and his friend their leave request 
To offer something to their high behest. 

With anxious tremors, yet unawed by fear, 

The faithful pair before the throne appear : 
Tulus greets them; at his kind command, 

The elder first address'd the hoary band. 


“With patience” (thus Hyrtacides began) 
“ Attend, nor judge from youth our humble plan. 
Where yonder beacon’s half expiring beam, 
Our slumbering foes of future conquest dream, 
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Nor heed that we a secret path have traced, 
Between the ocean and the portal placed.. 
Beneath the covert of the blackening smoke, 
Whose shade securely our design will cloak ! 

If you, ye chiefs, and fortune will allow, 

We'll bend our course to yonder mountain's brow, 
Where Pallas’ walls at distance meet the sight, 
Seen o'er the glade, when not obscured by night : 
Then shal] A%neas in his pride return, 

While hostile matrons raise their offgpring’s urn } 
And Latian spoils and purpled heaps of dead 
Shall mark the havoc of our hero’s tread. 

Such is our purpose, not unknown the way ; 
Where yonder torrent’s devious waters stray, 

Oft have we seen, when hunting by the strean, 
The distant spires above the valleys gleam.” 


Mature in years, for sober wisdom famed, 
Moved by the speech, Alethes here exclaim’d,— 
“Ye parent gods! who rule the fate of Troy, 
Still age Us the Dardan spirit in the boy ; 

When minds like these in striplings thus ye raise, 
Yours is the godlike act, be yours the praise ; 

In gallant youth, my fainting hopes revive, 

And Jlion’s wonted glories still survive.” 

Then in his warm embrace the boys he preas’d, 
And, quivering, strain’d them to his aged breast ; 
With tears the burning cheek of each bedew’d, 
And, sobbing, thus his first discourse renew'd : 
“What gift, my countrymen, what martial prize, 
Can we bestow, which you may not despise } 

Our deities the first best boon have given— 
Internal virtues are the gift of Heaven. 

What poor rewards can bless your deeds on earth, 
Doubtle ess await such young, exalted worth, 
Eneas and Ascanius shall combine 

To yield applause far, far surpassing mine.” 


Tulus then :—“ By all the powers above ! 
By those Penates who my country love ! 
By hoary Vesta's sacred fane, I swear, 

y hopes are all in you, ye elas is ! 
Restore my father to m et grateful 
And all my sorrows yield to one delight 
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Nisus! two silver goblets are thine own, 

Saved from Arisba’s stately domes o’erthrown ! 
My sire secured them on that fatal day, 

Nor left such bowls an Argive robber’s prey : 
Two massy tripods, also, shall be thine ; 

Two talents polish’d from the glittering mine ; 
An ancient cup, which Tyrian Dido gave, 

While yet our vessels press’d the Punic ware : 
But when the hostile chiefs at length bow down, 
When great Eneas wears Hesperia’s crown, 

The casque, the buckler, and the fiery steed 
Which Turnus guides with more than mortal speed, 
Are thine; no envious lot shall then be cast, 

I pledge my word, irrevocably past: 

Nay more, twelve slaves, and twice six captive dames, 
To soothe thy softer hours with amorous flames, 
And all the realms which now the Latins sway. 
The labours of to-night shall well repay. 

But thou, my generous youth, whose tender years 
Are near my own, whose worth my heart reveres, 
Henceforth affection, sweetly thus begun, 

Shall join our bosoms and our souls in one; 
Without thy aid, no glory shall be mine; 
Without thy dear advice, no great design ; 

Aliké through life esteem’d, thou godlike boy, 

In war my bulwark, and in peace my joy.” 


To him Euryalus :— No day shall shame 
The rising glories which from this I claim. 
Fortune may favour, or the skies may frown, 
But valour, spite of fate, obtains renown. 

Yet, ere from hence our eager steps depart, 
One boon I beg, the nearest to my heart: 

My mother, sprung from Priam’s royal line, 
Like thine ennobled, hardly less divine, 

Nor Troy nor king Acestes’ realms restrain 
Her feeble age from dangers of the main ; 
Alone she came, all selfish fears above, 

A bright example of maternal love. 

Unknown the secret enterprise I brave, 

Leat grief should bend my parent to the grave ; 
From this alone no fond adieus I seck, 

No fainting mother’s lips have press’d my chock ; 
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By gloomy night and thy right hand I vow 

Her parting tears would shake my purpose now: 
Do thou, my prince, her failing age sustain, 

In thee her much-loved child may live again ; 
Her dying hours with pious conduct bless, 

Assist her wants, relieve her fond distress : 

So dear a hope must all my soul inflame, 

To rise in glory, or to fall in fame.” 

Struck with a filial caro so deeply felt, 

In tears at once the Trojan warriors melt ; 
Faster than all, Iulus’ eyes o’erflow ! 

Such love was his, and such had been his woe. 

“ All thou hast ask’d, receive,” the prince replied ; 
“ Nor this alone, but many a gift beside 

To cheer thy mother’s years shall be my aim, 
Creusa’s®! style but wanting to the dame. 
Fortune an adverse wayward course may run, 
But bless’d thy mother in so dear a son. 

Now, by my life f—my sire’s most sacred oath— 
To thee I pledge my full, my firmest troth, 

All the rewards which once to thee were vow'd, 
If thou shouldst fall, on her shall be bestow’d.” 
Thus spoke the weeping prince, then forth to view 
A gleaming falchion from the sheath he drew; 
Lycaon’s utmost skill had graced the steel, 

For friends to envy and for foes to feel : 

A tawny hide, the Moorish lion’s spoil, 

Slain ’midst the forest, in the hunter's toil, 
Mnestheus to guard the elder youth bestows, 
And old Alethes’ casque defends his brows. 
Arm’d, thence they go, while all th’ assembled train, 
To aid their cause, implore the gods in vain, 
More than a boy, in wisdom and in grace, 

Tulus holds amidst the chiefs hia place ; 

His prayer he sends; but what can prayers avail, 
Lost in the murmurs of the sighing gale? 


The trench is pass’d, and, favour'd by the night, 
Through sleeping foes they wheel their wary flight. 
‘When shall the sleep of many a foe be o'er! 

Alas ! some slumber who shall wake no more | 
Chariots and bridles, mix’d with armas, are seen ; 
And flowing flasks, and seatter’d troops between : 
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Bacchus and Mars to rule the camp combine; 

A mingled chaos this of war and wine. 

“ Now,” cries the first, “for deeds of blood prepare, 
With me the conquest and the labour share : 

Here lies our path; lest any hand arise, 

Watch thou, while many a dreaming chieftain dies: 
Ill carve our passage through the heedless foe, 
And clear thy road with many a deadly blow.” 

His whispering accents then the youth repress'd, 
And pierced proud Rhamnes through his panting breast : 
Stretch’d at his ease, th’ incautious king reposed ; 
Debauch, and not fatigue, his eyes had closed: 

To Turnus dear, a prophet and a prince, 

His omens more than augur’s skill evince; 

But he, who thus foretold the fate of all, 

Could not avert his own untimely fall. 

Next Remus’ armour-bearer, hapless, fell, 

And three unhappy slaves the carnage swell ; 

The charioteer along his courser’s sidcs 

Expires, the steel his sever’d neck divides; 

And, last, his lord is number'd with the dead : 
Bounding convulsive, flies the gasping head ; 

From the swoll’n veins the blackening torrents pour ; 
Stain’d is the couch and earth with clotting gore. 
Young Lamyrus and Lamus next expire, 

And gay Serranus, fill’d with youthful fire; 

Half the long night in childish games was pass‘d ; 
Lull’d by the potent grape, he slept at last: 

Ah! happier far had he the morn survey'd, 

And till irom dawn his skill display’d. 


In slaughter’d folds, the keepers lost in sleep, 
His hungry fangs a lion thus may steep ; 
"Mid the sad flock, at dead of night he prowls, 
With murder glutted, and in carnage rolls : 
Insatiate still, through teeming herds he roams; 
In seas of gore the lordly tyrant foams. 


Nor less the other’s deadly vengeance came, 
But falls on feeble crowds without a name; 
His wound unconscious Fadus scarce can feel, 
Yet wakeful Rhosus sees the threatening steel ; 
His coward breast behind a jar he hides, 

And vainly in the weak defence confides ; 
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Full in his heart, the falchion search’d his veing, 
The reoking weapon bears alternate stains ; 
Through wine and blood, commingling as they flow, 
One feeble spirit seeks the shades below. 

Now where Messapus dwelt they bond their way, 
Whose fires emit a faint and trembling ray ; 

There, unconfined, behold each grazing stecd, 
Unwatch’d, unheeded, on the herbage feed: 

Brave Nisus here arrests his comrade’s arin, 

Too flush'd with carnage, and with conquest warm: 
* Hence let us haste, the dangerous path is pass'd ; 
Full foes enough to-night have breathed their last: 
Soon will the day those eastern clouds adorn ; 

Now let us speed, nor tempt the rising morn.” 


What silver arms, with various art emboss'd, 
What bowls und mantles in confusion toss'd, 
They leave regardless! yet one glittering prize 
Attracts the younger hero’s wandering eyes ; 

The gilded harness Rhamnes’ coursers felt, 

The gems which stud the monarch’s golden belt: 
This from the pallid corse was quickly torn, 

Once by a line of former chieftains worn. 

Th’ exulting boy the studded girdle wears, 
Messapus’ helm his head in triumph bears ; 

Then from the tents their cautious steps they bend, 
To seek the vale where safer paths extend. 


Just at this hour, a band of Latian horse 
To Turnus’ camp pursue their destined course : 
While the slow foot their tardy march delay, 
The knights, impatient, spur along the way : 
Three hundred mail-clad men, by Volscens led, 
To Turnus with their master’s promise sped : 
Now they approach the trench, and view the walls, 
When, on the left, a light reflection falls; 
The plunder'd helmet, through the waning night, 
Sheds forth a silver radiance, glancing bright. 
Volscens with question loud the pair alarms :-—~ | 
“ Stand, stragglers! stand! why early thus in arms? 
From whence} to whom!”—He meets with no reply ; 
Trusting the covert of the night, they fly: 
The thickets depth with hurried pace thoy tread, 
While round the wood the hostile squadron spread. 
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With brakes entangled, scarce a path between, 
Dreary and dark appears the sylvan scene: 
Euryalus his heavy spoils impede, 

The boughs and winding turns his steps mislead ; 
But Nisus scours along the forest’s maze 

To where Latinus’ steeds in safety graze, 

Then backward o’er the plain his eyes extend, 

On every side they seek his absent friend. 

“QO God! my boy,” he cries, “of me bereft, 

In what impending perils art thou left!” 

Listening he runs—above the waving trees, 
Tumultuous voices swell the passing breeze ; 

The war-cry rises, thundering hoofs around 

Wake the dark echoes of the trembling ground. 
Again he turns, of footsteps hears the noise ; 

The sound elates, the sight his hope destroys: 

The hapless boy a ruffian train surround, 

While lengthening shades his weary way confound; 
Him with loud shouts the furivus knights pursue, 
Struggling in vain, a captive to the crew. 

What can his friend ’gainst thronging numbers dare? 
Ah! must he rush, his comrade’s fate to share ? 
What force, what aid, what stratagem essay, 

Back to redeem the Latian spoiler's prey ? 

His life a votive ransom nobly give, 

Or die with him for whom he wish’d to live? 
Poising with strength his lifted lance on high, 

On Luna’s orb he cast his frenzied eye :— 

** Goddess serene, transcending every star! 

Queen of the sky, whose beams are seen afar! 

By night heaven owns thy sway, by day the grove, 
When, as chaste Dian, here thou deign’st to rove ; 
If e’er myself, or sire, have sought to grace 

Thine altars with the produce of the chaze, 

Speed, speed my dart to pierce yon vaunting crowd, 
To free my friend, and scatter far the proud.” 
Thus having said, the hissing dart he flung ; 
Through parted shades the hurtling weapon sung ; 
The thirsty point in Sulmo’s entrails lay, 
Transfix’d hia heart, and stretch’d him on the clay: 
He sobs, he dies,—the troop in wild amaze, 
Unconscious whence the death, with horror gaze. 
While pale they stare, through Tagus’ temples riven, 
A second shaft with equal force is driven : 
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Fierce Volscens rolls around his lowering eyes ; 
Veil’d by the night, secure the Trojan lies. 
Burning with wrath, he view'd his soldiers fall. 
“Thou youth accurst, thy life shall pay for all!” 
Quick from the sheath his flaming glaive he drew, 
And, raging, on the boy defenceless flew. 

Nisus no more the blackening shade conceals, 
Forth, forth he starts, and all his love reveals; 
Aghast, confused, his fears to madness rise, 

And pour these accents, shrieking as he flies: 

“ Me, me,—your vengeance hurl on me alone; 
Here sheathe the steel, my blood is all your own. 
Ye saath spheres! thou conscious Heaven! attest! 
He could not—durst not—lo! the guile confest! 
All, all was mine,—his early fate suspend ; 

He only loved too well his hapless friend: 

Spare, spare, ye chiefs! from him your rage remove; 
His fault was friendship, all his crime was love.” 
He pray’d in vain; the dark assassin’s sword 
Pierced the fair side, the snowy bosom gored ; 
Lowly to earth inclines’ his plume-clad crest, 

And sanguine torrents mantle o’er his breast ; 

As some young rose, whose blossom scents the air, 
Languid in death, expires beneath the share; 

Or crimson poppy, sinking with the shower, 
Declining gently, falls a fading flower ; 

Thus, sweetly drooping, bends his lovely head, 
And lingering beauty hovers round the dead. 


But fiery Nisus stems the battle’s tide, 
Revenge his leader, and despair hie guide ; 
Volscens he seeks amidst the gathering host, 
Volscens must soon appease his comrade’s ghost; 
Steel, flashing, pours on steel, foe crowds on foe ; 
Rage nerves his arm, fate gleams in every blow; 
In vain beneath unnumber’d wounds he bleeds, 
Nor wounds, nor death, distracted Nisus heeds ; 
In viewless circles wheel’d, his falchion fliea, 
Nor quits the hero’s till Volscens dies ; 
Deep in his throat its end the weapon found, 
The tyrant’s soul fled pee g through the wound. 
Thus Nisus all his fond affection proved— 
Dying, revenged the fate of him he loved; 
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Then on his bosom sought his wonted place, 
And death was heavenly in his friend’s einbrace ! 


Celestial pair! if aught my verse can claim, 
Wafted on Time’s broad pinion, yours is fame! 
Ages on ages shall your fate admire, 

No future day shall see your names expire, 
While stands the Capitol, iinmortal dome! 
And vanquish’d millions hail their empress, Rome! 


TRANSLATION FROM THE MEDEA OF EURIPIDES, 
[Eearts drie uty dyay, x. 7, A] 


WHEN fierce conflicting passions urge 
The breast where love is wont to glow, 
What mind can stem the stormy surge 
Which rolls the tide of human woe? 
The hope of praise, the dread of shame, 
Can rouse the tortured breast no more; 
The wild desire, the guilty flame, 
Absorbs each w:sh it felt beforo, 


But if affection gently thrills 
The soul by purer dreams poasest, 
The pleasing balm of mortal ills 
In love can soothe the aching breast : 
If thus thou comest in disguise, 
Fair Venus! from thy native heaven, 
What heart unfeeling would despise 
The sweetest boon the gods have given? 


But never from thy golden bow 
May I beneath the shaft expire ! 
Whose creeping venom, sure and slow, 
Awakes an all-consuming fire: 
Ye Lacan ad ! ye jealous fears | 
With others wage mternal war; 
Repentance, source of future tears, 
m me be ever distant far! 
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May no distracting thoughts destroy 
The holy calm of sacred love! 

May all the hours be wing’d with joy, 
Which hover faithful hearts above! 

Fair Venus! on thy myrtle shrine 
May I with some fond lover sigh, 

Whose heart may mingle pure with mine— 
With me to live, with me to dic! 


My native soil! beloved before, 

Now dearer as my peaceful home, 
Ne’er may I quit thy rocky shore, 

A hapless banish’d wretch to roam ! 
This very day, this very hour, 

May I resign this fleeting breath ! 
Nor quit my silent humble bower; 

A doom to me far worse than death, 


Have I not heard the exile’s sigh, 
And seen the exile’s silent tear, 
Through distant climes condemu’d to fly, 
A pensive weary wanderer here? 
Ah! hapless dame!® no sire bewails, 
No friend thy wretched fate deplores, 
No kindred voice with rapture hails 
Thy steps within a stranger’s doors, 


Perish the fiend whose iron heart, 
To fair affection’s truth unknown, 
Bids her he fondly loved depart, 
Unpitied, helpless, and alone ; 
Who ne’er unlocks with silver key ® 
The milder treasures of his soul,— 
May such a friend be far from me, 
And ocean’s storms between us roll! 
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THOUGHTS SUGGESTED BY A COLLEGE 
EXAMINATION. 


Hicu in the midst, surrounded by his peers, 
Maanvs* his ample front sublime uprears : 
Placed on his chair of state, he seems a god, 
While Sophs and Freshmen tremble at his nod. 
As all around sit wrapt in speechloss gloom, 

His voice in thunder shakes the sounding dome ; 
Denouncing dire reproach to luckless fools, 
Unskill’d to plod in mathematic rules. 


Happy the youth in Euclid’s axioms tricd, 
Though little versed in any art beside; 
Who, scarcely skill’d an English line to pen, 
Scans Attic metres with a critic’s ken. 
What, though he knows not how his fathers bled, 
When civil discord piled the fields with dead, 
When Edward bade his conquering bands advance, 
Or Henry trampled on the crest of France, 
Though marvelling at the name of Magna Charta, 
Yet well he recollects tho laws of Sparta ; 
Can tell what edicts sage Lycurgus made, 
While Blackstone’s on the shelf neglected laid ; 
Of Grecian dramas vaunts the deathless fame, 
Of Avon’s bard remembering scarce the name. 


Such is the youth whose scientific pate 
Class-honours, medals, fellowships, await ; 
Or even, perhaps, the declamation prizo, 
If to such glorious height he lifts his eyes. 
But lo! no common orator can hope 
The envied silver cup within his scope. 
Not that our heads much eloquence require, 
Th’ AtHEntan’s® glowing style, or Tally’s fire. 
A manner clear or warm is useless, since 
We do not try by speaking to convince. 
Be other orators of pleasing proud,— 
We speak to please ourselves, not move the crowd 
Our gravity prefers the muttering tone, 
A proper mixture of the squeak and groan: 
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No borrow’d grace of action must be seen ; 

The slightest motion would displease the Dean ;# 
Whilst every staring graduate would prate 
Against what he could never imitate. 


The man who hopes ¢’ obtain the promised cup 
Must in one posture stand, and ne’er look up ; 
Nor stop, but rattle over every word— 

No matter what, so it can not be heard. 

Thus let him hurry on, nor think to rest: 

Who speaks the fastest’s sure to speak the best; 
Who utters most within the shortest space 

May safely hope to win the wordy race. 


The sons of science these, who, thus repaid, 
Linger in ease in Granta’s sluggish shade ; 
Where on Cam’s sedgy banks supine they lie, 
Unkuown, unhonour'd live, unwept for die: 
Dull as the pictures which adorn their halls, 
They think all learning fix’d within their walls: 
In manners rude, in foolish forms precise, 
All modern arts affecting to despise ; 
Yet prizing Bentley's, Brunck’s, or Porson’s* note, 
More than the verse on which the critic wrote: 
Vain as their honours, heavy as their ale, 
Sad as their wit, and tedious as their tale; 
To friendship dead, though not untaught to feel 
When Self and Chureh demand a bigot zeal. 
With eager haste they court the lord of power, 
Whether 'tis Pitt or Petty rules the hour ;58 
To him, with suppliant smiles, they bend the head, 
While distant mitres to their eyes are spread. 
But should a storm o’erwhelm bim with disgrace, 
They'd fly to seek the next who fill'd his place, 
Such are the mon who learning’s treasures guard ! 
Such is their practice, such is their reward ! 
This much, at loast, we may presume to say— 
The premium can't exceed the price they par. 
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TO A BEAUTIFUL QUAKER. 


Sweet girl! though only once we met, 
That meeting I shall ne'er forget ; 
And though we ne'er may meet again, 
Remembrance will thy form retain. 

IT would not say, “I love,” but still 
My senses struggle with my will: 

In vain, to drive thee from my breast, 
My thoughts are more and more represt ; 
In vain I check the rising sighs, 
Another to the last replies: 

Perhaps this is not love, but yet 

Our meeting I can ne'er forget. 


What though we never silence broke, 
Our eyes a sweeter lancuage spoke ; 
The tongue in flattering falsehood deals, 
And tells a tale it never feels: 

Deceit the guilty lips impart, 

And hush the mandates of the heart; 
But soul’s interpreters, the eyes, 

Spurn such restraint, and scorn disguise. 
As thus our glances oft conversed, 

And all our bosoms felt rehearsed, 

No spirit, from within, reproved us, 
Nay rather, “’twas tho spirit moved us.” 
Though what they utter’d I repress, 
Yet I conceive thou'lt. partly guess ; 
For ag on thee my memory ponders, 
Perchance to me thine alao wanders. 
This for myself, at least, I’ll say, 

Thy form appears through night, through day; 
Awake, with it my fancy teems ; 

In sleep, it smiles in fleeting dreams ; 
The vision charms the hours away, 

And bids me curse Aurora’s ray 

For breaking slumbers of delight 
Which make me wish for endless night. 
Since, oh! whate’er my future fate, 
Shall joy or woe my steps await, 
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Tempted by love, by storms beset, 
Thine image I can ne'er forget. 


Alas ! again no more we meet, 

No more our former looks repeat ; 

Then let me breathe this parting prayer, 
The dictate of iny bosom’s care: 

‘‘May Heaven so guard my lovely quaker, 
That anguish never can o’ertako her ; 
That peace and virtuo ne’er forsake her, 
But bliss be aye her heart’s partaker ! 
Oh! may the happy mortal, fated 

To be, by dearest ties, related, 

For her each hour uew joys discover, 
And lose the husband in the lover ! 
May that fair bosom never know 

What ’tis to feel the restless woe 

Which stings the soul, with vain regret, 
Of him who never can forget ! 5 


THE CORNELIAN.®© 


No specious splendour of this stone 
Endears it to my memory ever ; 

With lustre only once it shone, 
And blushes modest as the giver. 


Some, who can sneer at friendship’s ties, 
Have, for my weakness, oft reproved me; 
Yet still the simple gift I prize, 
For I am sure the giver loved me. 


He offer’d it with downcast look, 
As fearful that I might refuse it ; 

I told him, when the gift I took, 
My only fear should be to lose it. 


This pledge attentively I view’d, 
And sparkling og I held it near, 
Methought one drop the stone bedew’'d, 
And ever since I’ve loved a tear. 
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Still, to adorn his humble youth, 

Nor wealth nor birth their treasures yield ; 
But he who seeks the flowers of truth, 

Must quit the garden for the field. 


Tis not the plant uprear’d in sloth, 
Which beauty shows, and sheds perfume ; 
The flowers which yield the most of both 
In Nature’s wild luxuriance bloom. 


Had Fortune aided Nature’s care, 
For once forgetting to be blind, 
His would have been an ample share, 
If well proportion’d to his mind. 


But had the goddess clearly secn, 
His form had fix’d her fickle breast ; 
Her countless hoards would his have been, 
And none remain’d to give the rest. 


AN OCCASIONAL PROLOGUE, 


DELIVERED PREVIOUS TO THE PERFORMANCE oF “THR WHEEL OF 
FORTUNE’ AT A PRIVATE THEATRE.® 


Since the refinement of this polish’d age 

Has swept immoral raillery from the stage ; 
Since taste has now expunged licentious wit, 
Which stamp’d disgrace on all an author writ; 
Since now to please with purer scenes we seck, 
Nor dare to call the blush from Beauty's chick ; 
Oh ! let the modest Muse somo pity claim, 
And meet indulgence, though she find not fame. 
Still, not for her alone we wish respect, 

Others appear more conscious of defect: 
To-night no veteran Roscii you behold, 

In all the arts of scenic action old ; 

No Cooke, no Kemble, can salute you here, 

No Siddons draw the sympathetic tear ; 
To-night you throng to witness the début 

Of embryo actors, to the Drama new: 
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Here, then, our almost unfledg’d wings we try ; 
Clip not our pinions ere the birds can fly: 
Failing in this our first attempt to soar, 
Drooping, alas! we fall to rise no more. 

Not one poor trembler only fear betrays, 

Who hopes, yet almost dreads, to meet your praise, 
But all our dramatis persons wait 

In fond suspense this crisis of their fato. 

No venal views our progress can retard, 

Your generous plaudits are our sole reward. 

For these, each Hero all his power displays, 
Each timid Heroine shrinks before your gazo. 
Surely the last will some protection find ; 

None to the softer sex can prove unkind : 

While Youth and Beauty form the female shicld, 
The sternest censor to the fair must yield. 

Yet, should our feeble efforts nought avail, 
Should, after all, our best endeavours fail, 

Still let some mercy in your bosoms live, 

And, if you can’t applaud, at least forgive. 


ON TILE DEATH OF MR. FOX, 


TNE FOLLOWING ILLIBERAL IMPROMPTU APPEARED IN 
A MORNING PAPER. 


“ Our nation’s foes lament on Fox’s death, 

But bless the hour when Pirrt resign’d his breath: 
These feelings wide, let sense and truth unclue, 
We give the palm where Justice points ita duc.” 


TO WHICH THE AUTHOR OF THESE PIECES SENT THE 
FOLLOWING REPLY. 


Ox factious viper ! whose envenom’d tooth 
Would mangle still the dead, perverting truth ; 
What though our “ nation’s foes” lament the fate, 
With generous feeling, of the good and great, 
Shall dastard tongues eseay to blast the name 

Of him whose meed exists in endless fame? 

When Pirt expired in plenitude of power, 
Though ill success obscured his dying hour, 
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Pity her dewy wings before him spread, 

For noble spirits “war not with the dead:” 

His friends, in tears, o last sad requiem gave, 
As all his errora slumber’d in the grave; 

He sunk, an Atlas bending neath tho weight 

Of cares o’erwhelming our conflicting state : 
When, lo ! a Hercules in Fox appear’d, 

Who for a time the ruin’d fabric rear'd: 

He, too, is fall’n, who Britain’s loss supplied, 
With him our fast reviving hopes have died; 
Not one great people only raise his urn, 

Al Europe's far-extended regions mourn. 
‘These feelings wide, let sense and truth unclue, 
To give the palm where Justice points its due ;” 
Yet let not canker'd Caluinny assail, 

Or round our statesman wind her gloomy veil. 
Fox ! o’er whose corse a mourning world must wee», 
Whose dear remains in honour'’d marble sleep ; 
For whom, at last, e’en hostile nations groan, 
While friends and foes alike his talents own ; 
Fox shall in Britain’s future annals shine, 

Nor e’en to Pirr the patriot’s palm resign ; 
Which Envy, wearing Candour’s sacred mask, 
For Pirt, and Prrr alone, has dared to ask. 


*O lachrymarum fons, tenero sacros 
Ducentium ortus ex animo; quater 
Felix! in imo qui scatentem 
Pectore te, pia Ny mpha, senalt.’—G ray. 


Wuen Friendship or Love our sympathics move, 
When Truth in a glance should appear, 

The lips may beguile with a dimple or smile, 
But the test of affection’s a Tear. 


Too oft is a smile but the hypocrite’s wile, 
To mask detestation or fear; 

Give me the soft sigh, whilst the soul-telling eye 
Is dimm’d for a time with a Tear. 
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Mild Charity's glow, to us mortals below, 
Shows the soul from barbarity clear ; 

Compassion will melt where this virtue is felt, 
And its dew is diffused in a Tear. 


The man doom'd to sail with the blast of the gale, 
Through billows Atlantic to steer, 

As he bends o’cr the wave which may soon be his grave, 
The green sparkles bright with a Tear. 


The soldier braves death for a fanciful wreath 
In Glory’s romantic career ; 

But he raises the foe when in battle laid low, 
And bathes every wound with a Tear. 


If with high-bounding pride he return to his bride, 
Renouncing the gore-crimson’d spear, 

All his toils are repaid when, embracing the maid, 
From her eyelid he kisses the Tear. 


Sweet scene of my youth !™ seat of Friendship and Truth, 
Where love chased each fast-fleeting year, 

Loth to leave thee, I mourn’d, for a last look I turn’d, 
But thy spire was scarce seen through a Tear. 


Though my vows I can pour to my Mary no moro, 
My Mary to Love once so dear, 

In the shade of her bower I remember the hour 
She rewarded those vows with a Tear, 


By another possest, may sho live ever blest ! 
Her name still my heart must revere: 

With a sigh I resign what I once thought was mine, 
And forgive her deceit with a Tear. 


Yo friends of my heart, ere from you I depart, 
This hope to my breast is most near: 

If again we shall meet in this rural retreat, 
May we meet, as we part, with a Tear. 


When my soul wings her flight to the regions of night, 
And my corse shall recline on its bier, 

As ye pass by the tomb where my ashes consume, 
Oh! moisten their dust with a Tear. . 
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May no marble bestow the splendour of woe 
Which the children of vanity rear ; 

No fiction of fame shall blazon my name, 
All I ask—all I wish—is a Tear. 


October 26, 1806. 


REPLY TO SOME VERSES OF J. M. B. PIGOT, ESQ, 
ON THE CRUELTY OF HIS MISTRESS. 


Why, Pigot, complain of this damsel’s disdain, 
Why thus in despair do you fret? 

For months you may try, yet, believe me, a sigh 
Will never obtain a coquette. 


Would you teach her to love? for a time seem to rove; 
At first she may frown in a pet; 

But leave her awhile, she shortly will smile, 
And then you may kiss your coquette. 


For such are the airs of these fanciful fairs, 
They think all our homage a debt: 

Yet a partial neglect soon takes an effect, 
And humbles the proudest coquette. 


Dissemble your pain, and lengthen your chain, 
And seem her hauteur to regret ; 

If again you shall sigh, she no more will deny, 
That yours is the rosy coquette. 


If still, from false pride, your pangs she deride, 
This whimsical virgin forget ; 

Some other admire, who will melt with your fire, 
And laugh at the little coquette. 


For me, I adore some twenty or more, - 
And love them most dearly; but yet, 

Though my heart they enthral, I’d abandon them all, 
Did they act like your blooming coquette. 
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No longer repine, adopt this design, 

And break through her slight-woven net; 
Away with despair, no longer forbear 

To fly from the captious coquette. 


Then quit her, my friend! your bosom defend, 
Ere quite with her snares you're beset: 
Lest your deep-wounded heart, when incensed by the smart, 
Should lead you to curse the coquette. 
October 27, 1806, 


TO THE SIGHING STREPHON, 


Your pardon, my friend, if my rhymes did offend ; 
Your pardon, a thousand times o'er: 

From friendship I strove your pangs to remove, 
But I swear I will do so no more, 


Since your beautiful maid your flame has repaid, 
No more I your folly regret; 

She’s now most divine, and I bow at the shrine 
Of this quickly reformed coquette. 


Yet still, I must own, I sabould never have known 
From your verses what else she deserved ; 
Your pain seem’d so great, I pitied your fate, 
As your fair was so devilish reserved. 


Since the balm-breathing kiss of this magical miss 
Can such wonderful transports produce ; 

Since the “world you forget, when your lips once have met,’ 
My counsel will get but abuse. 


You say, whon “I rove, I know nothing of love ;” 
’Tis true, I am given to range; 

If I rightly remember, I've loved a good number, 
Yet there's pleasure, at least, in a change. 


I will not advance, by the rules of romance, 
To humour a whimsical fair ; 

Though o smile may delight, yet a frown won't affright, 
Or drive me to dreadful despair, 
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While my blood is thus warm I ne’er shall reform, 
To mix in the Platonists’ school ; 

Of this Iam sure, was my passion so pure, 
Thy mistress would think me a fool. 


And if I should shun every woman for one, 
Whose image must fill my whole breast— 

Whom I must prefer, and sigh but for her— 
What an insult ’twould be to the rest ! 


Now, Strephon, good bye; I cannot deny 
Your passion appears most absurd ; 

Such love as you plead ia pure love indeed, 
For it only consists in the word. 


TO ELIZA 


Exiza, what fools are the Mussulman sect, 
Who to woman deny the soul’s future existence; 
Could they see thee, Eliza, they'd own their defect, 
And this doctrine would meet with a general resistance. 


Had their prophet possess'd half an atom of sense, 
He ne’er would have women from paradise driven ; 
Instead of his houris, a flimsy pretence, 
With women alone he had peopled his heaven. 


Yet still, to increase your calamities more, 
Not content with depriving your bodies of spirit, 
He allots one poor husband to share amongst four !— 
haa rn youd dispense; but this last, who could 
ar it 


His religion to please neither party is made; 
On husbands ‘tis hard, to the wives most uncivi! ; 
Still I can't contradict, what so oft has been paid, 
“Though women are augels, yet wedlock’s the devil.” 
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LACHIN Y GAIR® 


Away, ye gay landscapes, ye gardens of roses! 
In you let the minions of luxury rove; 
Restore me the rocks, where the snow-flake reposes, 
Though still they are sacred to freedom and love: 
Yet, Caledonia, beloved are thy mountains, 
Round their white summits though elements war; 
Though cataracts foam stead of sinvoth-flowing fountains, 
I sigh for the valley of dark Loch na Garr. 


Ah ! there my young footsteps in infancy wander’d ; 
My cap was the bonnet, my cloak was the plaid ;® 
On chieftains long perish’d my memory ponder'd, 
As daily { strode through the pine-cover'd glade; 
I sought not my home till the day’s dying glory 
Gave place to the rays of the bright polar star; 
For fancy was cheer’d by traditional story, 
Disclosed by the natives of dark Loch na Garr. 


“Shades of the dead! have I not heard your voices 
Rise on the night-rolling breath of the gale?” 
Surely the soul of the hero rojoices, 
And rides on the wind, o’er his own Highland vale, 
Round Loch na Garr while the stormy mist gathers, 
Winter presides in his cold icy car: 
Clouds there encircle the forms of my fathers; 
They dwell in the tempests of dark Loch na Garr. 


“Til starr'd,” though brave, did no visions foreboding 
Tell you that fate had forsaken your cause ?” 
Ah! were you destined to die at Culloden,® 
Victory crown’d not your fall with applause : 
Still were you happy in death’s earthy slumber, 
You rest with your clan in the caves of Bramar ;™ 
The pibroch resounds, to the piper’s loud number, 
Your deeds on the echoes of dark Loch na Garr. 


Years have roll'd on, Loch na Garr, since I left you, 
Years must elapse ere I tread you again: 

Nature of verdure and flow'rs has bereft you, 
Yet still are you dearer than Albion’s plain, 
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England ! thy beauties are tame and domestic 
o one who has roved on the mountains afar : 
Oh for the crags that are wild and majestic ! 
The steep frowning glories of dark Loch na Gari. 


“a 


TO ROMANCE, ' 


PaRENt of golden dreams, Romance! 
Auspicious queen of childish joys, 
Who lead’st along, in airy dance, 
Thy votive train of girls and boys ; 
At length, in spells no longer bound, 
I break the fetters of my youth; 
No more I tread thy mystic round, 
But leave thy realms for those of Truth. 


And yet ’tis hard to quit the dreams 
Which haunt the unsuspicious soul, 
Where every nymph a goddess seems, 
Whose eyes through rays immortal roll; 
While Fancy holds her boundless reign, 
And all assume a varied hue; 
When virgins seem no longer vain, 
And even woman’s smiles are true. 


And must we own thee but a name, 
And from thy hall of clouds descend ? 
Nor find a eylp in every dame, 
A Pylades in every friend ? 
But lone at once thy realms of air 
To mingling bands of fairy elves ; 
Confess that woman’s false as fair, 
And friends have feeling for— themselves? 


With shame I own I've felt thy sway ; 
Repentant, now thy reign is o’er, 
No more thy precepts I obey, 
_No more on fancied pinions soar. 
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Fond fool! to love a sparkling eye, 

And think that eye to truth was dear; 
To trust a passing wanton’s sigh, 

And melt beneath a wanton’s tear! 


Romance! disgusted with deceit, 
Far from thy motley court I fly, 
Where Affectation holds her seat, 
And sickly Sensibility ; 
Whose silly tears can never flow 
For any pangs excepting thine; 
Who turns aside from real woe, 
To steep in dew thy gaudy shrine. 


Now join with sable Sympathy, 
With cypress crown’d, array’d in weeds, 
Who heaves with thee her simple sigh, 
Whose breast for every bosom bleeds ; 
And call thy sylvan female choir, 
To mourn a swain for ever gone, 
Who once could glow with equal fire, 
But bends not now before thy throne. 
Ye genial nymphs, whose r-ady tears 
On all occasions swiftly uow ; 
Whose bosoms heave wit fancied fears, 
With fancied flames and phrenay glow; 
Say, will you mourn my absent name, 
Apostate from your gentle train} 
An infant bard at least may claim 
From you a sympathetic strain. 


Adieu, fond race! a long adieu! 
The hour of fate is hovering nigh ; 
E’en now the gulf appears in view, 
Where unlamented you must lie: 
Oblivion’s blackening lake is seen, 
Convulsed by gales you cannot weather ; 
Where you, and eke your gentle queen, 
Alas! must perish altogether. 
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ANSWER TO SOME ELEGANT VERSES SENT BY A&A FRIEND 
TO THE AUTHOR, COMPLAINING THAT ONE OF 
HIS DESCRIPTIONS WAS RATHER TOO WARMLY 
DRAWN. 


“But if any old lady, knight, priest, or physician, 
Should condemn me for printing a second edition; 
If good Madam Squintum my work should abuse, 
May J venture to give her a emack of my muse?” 
New Bath Guide. 


CaNDOUR compels me, BEcHER!* to commend 

The verse which blends the censor with the friend. 

Your strong yet just reproof extorts applause 

From me, the heedless and imprudent cause. 

For this wild error which pervades my strain, 

I sue for pardon,—must I sue in vain? 

The wise sometimes from Wisdom’s ways depart : 

Can youth then hush the dictates of the heart ? 

Precepts of prudence curb, but can’t control, 

The fierce emotions of the flowing soul. 

When Love's delirium haunts the glowing mind, 

Limping Decorum lingers far behind: 

Vainly the dotard mends her prudish pace, 

Outstript and vanquish'd in the mental chase. 

The young, the old, have worn the chains of love; 

Let those they ne’er confined my lay reprove: 

Let those whose souls contemn the pleasing power 

Their censures on the hapless victim shower. 

Oh ! how I hate the nerveless, frigid song, 

The ceaseless echo of the rhyming throng, 

Whose labour’d lines in chilling numbers flow, 

To paint a pang the author ne’er can know! 

The artless Helicon I boast is youth ;— 

My lyre, the heart; my muse, the simple truth. 

Far be’t from me the “virgin’s mind” to “ taint :” 

Seduction’s dread is here no slight restraint. 

The maid whose virgin breast is void of guile, 

Whose wishes dimple in a modest smile, 

Whose downcaat eye disdains the wanton leer, 

Firm in her virtues strength, yet not severe— 
G 
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She whom a conscious grace shall thus refine 
Will ne’er be “ tainted ” by a strain of mine. 
But for the nymph whose premature desires 
Torment her bosom with unholy fires, 

No net to snare her willing heart is spread ; 
She would have fallen, though she ne’er had read. 
For me, I fain would please the chosen few, 
Whose souls, to feeling and to nature true, 
Will spare the childish verse, and not destroy 
The light effusions of a heedless boy. 

I seek not plory from the senseless crowd ; 

Of fancied laurels I shall ne'er be proud : 
Their warmest plaudits I would scarcely prize, 
Their gneers or censures I alike despise. 


Necember 26, 1806. 


ELEGY ON NEWSTEAD ABBEY. 


“12t is the voice of years that are gone! they roll before me with all 
their deeds.”— Ossian. 


NewstTeEaD ! fast-falling, oncc-resplendent dume ! 
Religion’s shrine ! repentant Henry's” pride ! 
Of warriors, monks, and dames the cloister’d tomb, 
Whose pensive shades around thy ruin’s glide, 


Hail to thy pile ! more honour’d in thy fall 
Than modern mansions in their pillar’d state ; 

Proudly majestic frowns thy vaulted hall, 
Scowling defiance on the blasts of fate. 


No mail-clad serfa,”° obedient to their lord, 
In grim array the crimson cross/* demand ; 

Or gay assemble round the festive board 
Their chief's retainers, an immortal band : 


Else might inspiring ay magic eye 

Retrace their progress through the lapse of time, 
Marking each ardent youth, ordain’d to die, 

A votive pilgrim in Judea’s clime, 
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But not from thee, dark pile! departs the chief; 
His feudal realm in other regions lay: 

In thee the wounded conscience courts relief, 
Retiring from the garish blaze of day. 


Yes | in thy gloomy cells and shades profound 
The monk abjured a world he ne’er could view ; 
Or blood-stain’d guilt repenting solace found, 
Or innocence from stern oppression flew. 


A monarch bade thee from that wild arise, 

Where Sherwood’s outlaws once were wont to prowl 
And Superstition’s crimes, of various dyes, 

Sought shelter in the priest’s protecting cowl. 


Where now the grass exhales a murky dew, 
The humid pall of life-extinguish’d clay, 

In sainted fame the sacred fathers grew, 
Nor raised their pious voices but to pray. 


Where now the bats their wavering wings extend 
Soon as the gloaming” spreads her waning shade, 
The choir did oft their mingling vespers blend, 
Or matin orisons to Mary’ paid. 


Years roll on years; to ages, ages yield; 
Abbots to abbots, in a line, succeed: 
Religion’s charter their protecting shield, 

ill royal sacrilege their doom decreed. 


One holy Henry rear’d the gothic walls, 
And bade the pious inmates rest in peace; 
Another Henry’ the kind gift recalls, 
And bids devotion’s hallow’d echoes cease, 


Vain is each threat or supplicating prayer ; 

He drives them exiles from their blest abode, 
To roam a dreary world in deep despair— 

No friend, no home, no refuge, but their God. 


Hark how the hall, resounding to the strain, 
Shakes with the martial music’s novel din! 
The heralds of a warrior’s haughty reign, 
High crested banners wave thy walls within. 
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She whom a conscious grace shall thus refine 
Will ne’er be “ tainted” by o strain of mine. 
But for the nymph whose premature desires 
Torment her bosom with unholy fires, 

No net to snare her willing heart is spread ; 
She would have fallen, though she ne’er had read. 
For me, I fain would please the chosen few, 
Whose souls, to feeling and to nature true, 
Will spare the childish verse, and not destroy 
The light effusions of a heedless boy. 

I seek not glory from the senseless crowd ; 

Of fancied laurels I shall ne'er be proud : 
Their warmest plaudits I would scarcely prize, 
Their sneers or censures I alike despise. 


Neeember 26, 1806. 


ELEGY ON NEWSTEAD ABBEY, 


“It is the voice of years that are gone! they rol) before ine with all 
their deeds.” —Osgian. 


Newsteap ! fast-falling, once-resplendent dome ! 
Religion’s shrine ! repentant Henry's” pride ! 
Of warriors, monks, and dames the cloister'd tomb, 
Whose pensive shades around thy ruin’s glide, 


Hail to thy pile ! more honour’d in thy fall 
Than modern mansions in their pillar’d state ; 

Proudly majestic frowns thy vaulted hall, 
Scowling defiance on the blasts of fate. 


No mail-clad serfs,/> obedient to their lord, 
In grim array the crimson cross/® demand ; 

Or gay assemble round the festive board 
Their chief’s retainers, an immortal band : 


Else might inspiring sbaeyt he magic eye 
Retrace their progress through the lapse of time, 


Marking each ardent youth, ordain’d to die, 
A votive pilgrim in Judea's clime, 
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But not from thee, dark pile! departs the chief; 
His foudal realm in other regions lay: 

In thee the wounded conscience courts relief, 
Retiring from the garish blaze of day, 


Yes ! in thy gloomy cells and shades profound 
The monk abjured a world he ne’er could view ; 
Or blood-stain’d guilt repenting solace found, 
Or innocence from stern oppression flew. 


A monarch hade thee from that wild arise, 

Where Sherwood’s outlaws once were wont to prowl 
And Superstition’s crimes, of various dyes, 

Sought shelter in the priest’s protecting cowl. 


Where now the grass exhales a murky dew, 
The humid pall of life-extinguish’d clay, 

Tn sainted fame the sacred fathers grew, 
Nor raised their pious voices but to pray. 


Where now the bats their wavering wings extend 
Soon ag the gloaming” spreads her waning shade, 
The choir did oft their mingling vespers blend, 
Or matin orisons to Mary’ paid. 


Years roll on years; to ages, ages yield ; 
Abbots to abbots, in a line, succeed: 
Religion’s charter their protecting shield, 

Till royal sacrilege their doom decreed. 


One holy Henry rear’d the gothic walls, 
And bade the pious inmates rest in peace; 
Another Hzwry” the kind gift recalls, 
And bids devotion’s hallow’d echoes cease. 


Vain is each threat or supplicating prayer; 

He drives them exiles from their blest abode, 
To roam a dreary world in deep despair— 

No friend, no home, no refuge, but their God. 


Hark how the hall, resounding to the strain, 
Shakes with the martial music’s novel din ! 
The heralds of a warrior’s haughty reign, 
High crested banners wave thy walls within, 
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Of changing sentinels the distant hum, 
The mirth of feasts, the clang of burnish’d arms, 
The braying trumpet and the hoarser drum, 
Unite in concert with increased alarms. 


An abbey once, a regal fortress® now, 
Encircled by insulting rebel powers, 

War's dread machines o’erhang thy threat’ning brow, 
And dart destruction in sulphureous showers. 


Ah vain defence! the hostile traitor’s siege, 
Though oft repulsed, by guile o’ercomes the brave ; 
His thronging foes oppress the faithful liege, 
Rebellion’s reeking standards o’er him wave. 


Not unavenged the raging baron yields ; 
The blood of traitors smears the purple plain ; 
Unconquer'd still, his falchion there he wields, 
And days of glory yet for him remain. 


Still in that hour the warrior wish'd to strew 
Self-gather’d laurels on o self-sought grave; 

But Charles’ protecting genius hither flew, 
The monarch’s friend, the monarch’s hope, to save. 


Trembling, she snatch’d him®' from th’ unequal strife, 
In other fields the torrent to repel ; 

For nobler combats, here, reserved his life, 
To lead the band where godlike FaLKLaNnD* fell. 


From thee, poor pile! to lawless plunder given, 
While dying groans their painful requiem sound, 
Tar different incense now ascends to heaven, 
Such victims wallow on the gory ground. 


There many a pale and ruthless robber’s corse, 
Noisome and ghast, defiles thy sacred sod ; 

O’er mingling man, and horse commix’d with horse, 
Corruption’s heap, the savage spoilers trod. 


Graves, long with rank and sighing weeds o’erspread, 
Ransack’d, resign perforce their mortal mould: 
From ruffian fangs escape not e’en the dead, 
Raked from repose in search for buried gold. 
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Hush’d is the harp, unstrung the warlike lyre, 
The minstrel’s palsied hand reclines in death ; 
No more he atrikes the quivering chords with fire, 

Or sings the glories of the martial wreath. 


At length the sated murderers, gorged with prey, 
Retire : the clamour of the fight ia o’er ; 
Silence again resumes her awful sway, 
And sable Horror guards the massy door. 


Here Desolation holds her dreary court: 
What satellites declare her dismal reign : 
Shricking their dirge, ill-omen'd birds resort, 

To flit their vigils in the hoary fane. 


Soon a new morn’s restoring beams dispel 
The clouds of anarchy from Britain’s skies ; 
The fierce usurper seeks his native hell, 
And Nature triumphs as the tyrant dies. 


With storms she welcomes his expiring groans ; 
Whirlwinds, responsive, greet his labouring breath ; 

Earth shudders as her caves receive his bones, 
Loathing ® the offering of so dark a death. 


The legal ruler™ now resumes the helm, 
He guides through gentle seas the prow of state ; 
Hope cheers, with wonted smiles, the peaceful realm, 
And heals the bleeding wounds of wearied hate. 


The gloomy tenants, Newstead ! of thy cells, 
Howling, resign their violated nest ; 

Agnin the master on his tenure dwells, 
Enjoy'd, from absence, with enraptured zest. 


Vassals, within thy hospitable pale, 

Loudly carousing, bless their lord’s return ; 
Culture again adorns the gladdening vale, 

And matrons, once lamenting, cease to mourn. 


A thousand songs on tuneful echo float, 
Unwonted foliage mantles o’er the trees; 
And hark ! the horns proclaim a mellow note, 
The hunters’ cry hangs lengthening on the breeze. 
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Beneath their coursers’ hoofs the valleys shake: 
What fears, what anxious hopes, attend the chase ! 
The dying stag seeks refuge in the lake ; 
Exulting shouts announce the finish’d race. 


Ah happy days! too happy to endure ! 

Such simple sports our plain forefathers knew; 
No splendid vices glitter'd to allure ; 

Their joys were many, as their cares were few. 


From these descending, sons to sires succeed ; 
Time steals along, and Death uprears his dart; 
Another chief impels the foaming steed, 
Another crowd pursue the panting hart. 


Newstead! what saddening change of scene is thine ! 
Thy yawning arch betokens slow decay ; 

The last and youngest of a noble line 
Now holds thy mouldering turrets in his sway. 


Deserted now, he scana thy gray worn towers; 
Thy vaults, where dead of feudal ages sleep ; 
Thy cloisters, pervious to the wintry showers; 
These, these he views, and views them but to weep. 


Yet are his tears no emblem of regret: 
Cherish’d affection only bids them flow. 

Pride, hope, and love forbid him to forget, 
But warm his bosom with impassion'd glow. 


Yet he prefers thee to the gilded domes 
Or gewgaw grottos of the vainly great; 
Yet lingers ’mid thy damp and mossy tombs, 
Nor breathes a murmur ’gainst the will of fate.™ 


Haply thy sun, emerging, yet may shine, 
Thee to irradiate with meridian ray ; 

Hours splendid a3 the past may still be thine, 
And bless thy future as thy former day.™ 
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CHILDISMN RECOLLECTIONS.§? 


“T cannot but remember such things were, 
And were most dear to me.” 


WHEN slow Disease, with all her host of pains, 
Chills the warm tide which flows along the veins; 
When Health, affrighted, spreads her rosy wing. 
And flies with every changing gale of spring ; 

Not to the aching frame alone confined, 
Unyielding pangs assail the drooping mind: 

What grisly forms, the spectre-train of woe, 

Bid shuddering Nature shrink beneath the blow, 
With Resignation wage relentless strife, 

While Hope retires appall’d, and clings to life. 
Yet less the pang when, through the tedious hour, 
Remembrance sheds around her genial power, 
Calls back the vanish’d days to rapture given, 
When love was bliss, and Beauty form’d our heaven ; 
Or, dear to youth, portrays each childish scene, 
Those fairy bowers, where all in turn have been. 
As when through clouds that pour the summer storm 
The orb of day unveils his distant form, 

Gilds with faint beams the crystal dews of rain, 
And dimly twinkles o’er the watery plain; 

Thus, while the future dark and cheerless gleame, 
The sun of memory, glowing through my dreams, 
Though sunk the radiance of his former blaze, 

To scenes far distant pointa his paler rays; 

Still rules my senses with unbounded sway, 

The past confounding with the present day. 


Oft does my heart indulge the rising thought, 
Which still recurs, unlook’d for and unsought; 
My soul to Fancy’s fond suggestion yields, 

And roams romantic o'er her airy fields. 
Scenes of my youth, developed, crowd to vicw, 
To which I Nous have bade a last adieu ! 

Neats of delight, inspiring youthful themes ; 
Friends loat to me for aye, except in dreams ; 
Some who in marble prematurely sleep, 
Whose forma I now remember but to weep ; 
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Some who yet urge the same scholastic course 
Of early science, future fame the source ; 

Who, still contending in the studious race, 

In quick rotation fill the senior place. 

These with a thousand visions now unite, 

To dazzle, though they please, my aching sight.® 
Ipa! blest spot, where Science holds her reign, 
How joyous once I join’d thy youthful train ! 
Bright in idea gleams thy lofty spire, 

Again I mingle with thy playful quire; 

Our tricks of mischief, every childish game, 
Unchanged by time or distance, seem the same; 
Through winding paths along the glade, I trace 
The social smile of every welcome face ; 

My wonted haunts, my scencs of joy and woe, 
Each early boyish friend, or youthful foe, 

Our feuds dissolved, but not my friendship past,— 
I bless the former, and forgive the last. 

Hours of my youth ! when, nurtured in my breast, 
To love a stranger, friendship made me blest,— 
Friendship, the dear peculiar bond of youth, 
When every artless bosom throbs with truth ; 
Untaught by worldly wisdom how to feign, 

And check each impulse with prudential rein ; 
When all we feel, our honest souls disclose— 

Tn love to friends, in open hate to foes ; 

No varnish’d tales the lips of youth repeat, 

No dear-bought knowledge purchased by deceit. 
Hypocrisy, the gift of lengthen’d years, 

Matured by age, the gart of prudence wears. 
When now the boy is ripen’d into man, 

His careful sire chalks forth some wary plan; 
Instructs his son from candour’s path to shrink, 
Smoothly to speak, and cautiously to think ; 
Still to assent, and never to deny— 

A patron’s praise can well reward the lie: 

And who, when Fortune's warning voice is heard, 
Would lose his opening prospects for a word ? 
Although against that word his heart rebel, 

And truth indignant all his bosom swell. 


Away with themes like this! not mine the task 
From flattering friends to tear the hateful mask ; 
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Let keener bards delight in satire’s sting ; 

My fancy soars not on Detraction’s wing: 

Once, and but once, she aim’d a deadly blow, 

To hurl defiance on a secret foe; 

But when that foe, from feeling or from shame, 
The cause unknown, yet still to me the same, 
Warn’d by some friendly hint, perchance, retired, 
With this submiasion all her rage expired. 

From dreaded pangs that feeble foe to save, 

She hush’d her young resentment, and forgave ; 
Or, if my muse a pedant’s portrait drew, 
Pomposvus’® virtues are but known to few: 

I never fear'd the young usurper'’s nod, 

And he who wields must sometimes feel the rod. 
If since on Granta’s failings, known to all 

Who share the converse of a college hall, 

She sometimes trifled in a lighter strain, 

"Tis past, and thus she will not sin again ; 

Soon must her early song for ever cease, 

And all may rail when 1 shall rest in peace. 


Here first remember'd be the joyous band, 
Who hail'd me chief,” obedient to command ; 
Who join’d with me in every boyish sport— 
Their first adviser, and their last resort ; 

Nor shrunk beneath the upstart pedant’s frown, 
Or all the sable glories of his gown ; 

Who, thus transplanted from his father’s school— 
Unfit to govern, ignorant of rule— 

Succeeded him, whom all unite to praise, 

The dear preceptor of my early days ; 

Prosus,™ the pride of science, and the boast, 

To Ipa now, alas! for ever lost. 

With him, for years, we search’d the claasic page, 
And fear'd the master, though we loved the sage: 
Retired at last, his small yet peaceful soat 

From learning’s labour is the blest retreat. 
Pomposus fills his magisterial chair ; 

Pomposus governs,—but, my muse, forbear:%5 
Contempt, in silence, be the pedant’s lot ; 

His name and precepts be alike forgot; 

No more his mention shall my verse degrade,— 
To him my tribute is already paid. 
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High, through those elms, with hoary branches crown'd, 
Fair Ipa’s bower adorns the landscape round ; 
There Science, from her favour'd seat, surveys 
The vale where rural Nature claims her praise ; 
To her awhile resigns her youthful train, 

Who move in joy, and dance along the plain; 

In scatter’d groups, each favour’d haunt pursue, 
Repeat old pastimes, and discover new; 

Flush’d with his rays, bencath the noontide sun, 
Tn rival bands, between the wickets run, 

Drive o’er the sward the ball with active force, 
Or chase with nimble feet ita rapid course. 

But these with slower steps direct their way, 
Where Brent’s cool waves in limpid currents stray ; 
While yonder few search out some green retreat 
And arbours shade them from the summer heat: 
Others, again, a pert and lively crew, 

Some rough and thoughtless stranger placed in view, 
With frolic quaint their antic jests expose, 

And tease the grumbling rustic as he goes; 

Nor rest with this, but many a passing fray 
Tradition treasures for a future day : 

‘“’Twas here the gather’d swains for vengeance fought, 
And here we earn’d the conquest dearly bought ; 
Here have we fled before superior might, 

And here renew’d the wild tumultuous fight.” 
While thus our souls with early passions swell, 
In lingering tones resounds the distant bell, 

Th’ allotted hour of daily sport is o’er, 

And Learning beckons from her temple’s door. 
No splendid tablets grace her simple hall, 

But ruder records fill the dusky wall ; 

There, deeply carved, behold! each tyro’s name 
Secures its owner's academic famo; 

Here mingling view the names of sire and son— 
The one long graved, the other just begun: 
These shall survive alike when son and sire 
Beneath one common stroke of fate expire :™ 
Perhaps their last memorial these alone, 

Denied in death a monumental stone, 

Whilst to the gale in mournful cadence wave 

The sighing weeds that hide their nameless graye, 
And here my name, and many an early friond’s, 
Along the wall in lengthen’d line extends, © 
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Though still our deeds amuse the youthful race, 
Who tread our steps, and fill our former place, 
Who young obey’d their lords in silent awe, 
Whose nod commanded, and whose voice was law ; 
And now, in turn, possess the reins of power, 

To rule the little tyrants of an hour ; 

Though sometimes, with the tales of ancient day, 
They pass the dreary winter's eve away— 

“ And thus our former rulers stemm’d the tide, 
And thus they dealt the combat side by side; 

Just in this place the mouldering walls they scaled, 
Nor bolts nor bars against their strength avail’d ;% 
Here Prous came, the rising fray to quell, 

And here he falter’d forth his last farewell ; 

And here one night abroad they dared to roam, 
While bold Pomprosus bravely staid at home; ” 
While thus they speak, the hour must soon arrive, 
When names of these, like ours, alone survive : 
Yet a few years, one general wreck will whelm 
The faint remembrance of our fairy realm. 


Dear honest race! though now we meet no more, 
One last long look on what we were before— 
Our first kind greetings, and our last adieu— 
Drew tears from eyes unused to weep with you. 
Through splendid circles, fashion’s gaudy world, 
Where folly’s glaring standard waves unfurl’, 
I plunged to drown in noise my fond regret, 
And all I sought or hoped was to forget. 
Vain wish! if chance some well-remember’d face, 
Some old companion of my early race, 
Advanced to claim his friend with honest joy, 
My eyes, my heart, proclaim’d me still a boy ; 
The glittering scene, the fluttering groups around, 
Were quite forgotten when my friend was found ; 
The smiles of beauty—(for, alas! I’ve known 
What ’tis to bend before Love’s mighty throne)— 
The smiles of beauty, though those smiles were dear, 
Could hardly charm me, when that friend was near: 
My thoughts bewilder’d in the fond surprise, 
The woods of Ipa danced before my eyes; 
I saw the eprightly wand’rers pour along, 
I saw and join'd again the joyous throng ; 
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Panting, again I traced her lofty grove, 
And friendship’s foelings triumph’d over love. 


Yet, why should I alone with such delight 
Retrace the circuit of my former flight ? 
Ig there no cause beyond the common claim 
Endear’d to all in childhood’s very name ? 
Ah ! sure some stronger impulse vibrates here, 
Which whispers friendship will be doubly dear 
TY'o one who thus for kindred hearts must roam, 
And seek abroad the love denied at home. 
Those hearts, dear Ipa, have I found in thee— 
A home, a world, a paradise to me. 
Stern Death forbade my orphan youth to share 
The tender guidance of a father's care. 
Can rank, or e’en a guardian’s name, supply 
The love which glistens in a father’s eye ? 
For this can wealth or title s sound atone, 
Made, by a parent’s early loss, my own? 
What brother springs a brother's love to scek! 
What sister’s gentle kiss has prest my cheek ! 
For me how dull the vacant moments rise, 
To no fond bosom link’d by kindred ties! 
Oft in the progress of some fleeting dream 
Fraternal smiles collected round me seem ; 
While still the visions to my heart are prest, 
The voice of love will murmur in my rest: 
I hear—I wake—and in the sound rejvice ; 
I hear again,—but, ah! no brother's voice. 
A. hermit, midst of crowds, I fain must stray 
Alone, though thousand pilgrims fill the way ; 
While these a thousand kindred wreaths entwine, 
I cannot call one single blossom mine: 
What then remains? in solitude to groan, 
To mix in friendship, or to sigh alone. 
Thus must I cling to some endearing hand, 
And none more dear than Ipa’s social band. 


Alonzo!” best and dearest of my friends, 
Thy name ennobles him who thus commends: 
From this fond tribute thou canst gain no praise ; 
The praise is his who now that tribute pays, 
Oh! in the promise of thy early youth, 
If hope anticipate the words of truth, 
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Some loftier bard shall sing thy glorious name, 
To build his own upon thy deathless fame. 
Friend of my heart, and foremost of the list 

Of those with whom I lived supremely blest, 

Oft have we drain’d the font of ancient lore ; 
Though drinking deeply, thirsting still the more. 
Yet, when confinement’s lingering hour was done, 
Our sports, our studies, and our souls were one: 
Together we impell’d the flying ball; . 
Together waited in our tutor’s hall ; 

Together join’d in cricket’s manly toil, 

Or shared the produce of the river’s spoil ; 

Or, plunging from the green declining shore, 
Our pliant limbs the buoyant billows bore; 

In every element, unchanged, the same, 

All, all that brothers should be, but the name. 


Nor yet are you forgot, my jocund boy! 
Davus,® the harbinger of childish joy ; 
For ever foremost in the ranks of fun, 
The laughing herald of the harmless pun ; 
Yet with a breast of such materials made— 
Anxious to please, of pleasing half afraid ; 
Candid and liberal, with a heart of steel 
In danger’s path, though not untaught to feel. 
Still I remember, in the factious strife, 
The rustic'’s musket aim'd against my life:® 
High poised in air the massy Weapon hung, 
A cry of horror burst from every tongue ; 
Whilst I, in combat with another foe, 
Fought on, unconscious of th’ impending blow ; 
Your arm, brave boy, arrested his career— 
Forward you sprung, insensible to fear ; 
Disarm’d and baffled by your conquering hand, 
The grovelling savage roll’d upon tho sand : 
An act like this, can simple thanks repay ?!” 
Or all tho labours of a grateful lay ? 
Oh no! whene’er my breast forgets the deed, 
That instant, Davus, it deserves to bleed. 


Lycus!!°! on me thy claims are justly great : 
Thy milder virtues could my muse relate, 
To thee alone, unrivall’d, would belong 
The feeble efforts of my lengthen'd song.’ 
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Well canst thou boast, to lead in senates fit, 

A Spartan firmness with Athenian wit: 

Though yet in embryo these perfections shine, 
Lyovs! thy father’s fame will soon be thine. 
Where learning nurtures the superior mind, 
What may we ae from genius thus refined ! 
When time at length matures thy growing years, 
How wilt thou tower above thy fellow peers! 
Prudence and sense, a spirit bold and free, 

With honour’s soul, united beam in thee. 


Shall fair Euryatus pass by unsung ? 
Froin ancient lineage, not unworthy sprung: 
What though one sad dissension bade us part, 
That name is yet embalm’d within my heart ; 
Yet at the mention does that heart rebound, 
And palpitate, responsive to the sound. 

Envy dissolved our ties, and not our will : 

We once were friends,—I'll think we are so still. 
A form unmatch’d in nature's partial mould, 

A hear’ untainted, we in thee behold: 

Yet not the senate’s thunder thou shalt wield, 
Nor seek for glory in the tented field ; 

To minds of ruder texture these be given— 

Thy soul shall nearer soar its native heaven. 
Haply, in polish’d courts might be thy seat, 

But that thy tongue could never forge deceit : 
The courtier’s supple bow and sneering smile, 
The flow of compliment, the slippery wile, 
Would make that breast with indignation burn, 
And all the glittering snares to tempt thee spurn, 
Domestic happiness will stamp thy fate ; 

Sacred to love, unclouded e’er by hate ; 

The world admire thee, and thy friends adore; 
Ambition’s slave alone would toil for more, 


Now last, but nearest, of the social band, 
See honest, open, generous CLron 4 gtand ; 
With scarce one speck to cloud the pleasing scene, 
No vioe degrades that purest soul serene, 
On the same day our studious race begun, 
On the same day our studious race was run; 
Thus side by side we pass’d our first career, 
Thus side by side we strove for many a year ; 
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At last concluded our scholastic life, 

We neither conquer’d in the classic strife: 

As speakers!“ each supports an equal name, 
And crowds allow to both a partial fame : 

To soothe a youthful rival's early pride, 
Though Cleon’s candour would the palin divide, 
Yet candour’s self compels me now to own 
Justice awards it to my friend alone. 


Oh! friends regretted, scencs for ever dear, 
Remembrance hails you with her warmest tear! 
Drooping, she bends o'er pensive Fancy's urn, 
To trace the hours which never can return ; 

Yet with the retrospection loves to dwell, 
And soothe the sorrows of her last farewell ! 

Yet greets the triumph of my boyish mind, 

As infant laurels round my head were twincd, 
When Prosts’ praise repaid my lyric song, 

Or placed mo higher in the studious throng ; 

Or when my first harangue received applause,!” 
His sage instruction the primeval cause, 

What gratitude to him my soul possest, 

While hope of dawning honours tiild my vreast! 
For all my humble fame, to him alone 

The praise is due, who made that faine my own,'® 
Oh ! could I soar above these feeble lays, 

These young effusions of my early days, 

To him my muse her noblest strain would give: 
The song might perish, but the theme might live. 
Yet why for him the needless verse essay } 

His honour’d name requires no vain display ° 

By every son of grateful Ipa blest, 

It finds an echo in each youthful breast ; 

A fame beyond the glories of the proud, 

Or all the plaudits of the venal crowd. 


Ipa! not yet exhausted is the theme, 
Nor closed the progress of my youthful dream. 
How many a friend deserves the grateful strain! 
What scenes of childhood still unsung remain! 
Yet let me hush this echo of the past, 
This parting song, the dearest and the last ; 
And brood in secret o’ur those hours of joy, 
To me a silent and a sweet employ, 
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While future hope and fear alike unknown, 

J think with pleasure on the past alone ; 

Yes, to the past alone my heart confine, 

And chase the phantom of what once was mine, 


Ina! still o'er thy hills in joy preside, 
And proudly stcer through time’s eventful tide ; 
Still may thy blooming sons thy name revere, 
Smile in thy bower, but quit thee with a tear,— 
That tear, perhaps, the fondest which will flow, 
O'er their last scene of happiness below. 
Tell me, ye hoary few, who glide along, 
The feeble veterans of some former throng, 
Whose friends, like autumn leaves by tempests whirl’d, 
Are swept for ever from this busy world ; 
Revolve the fleeting moments of your youth, 
While Care has yet withheld her venom’d tooth ; 
Say if remembrance days like these endears 
Beyond the rapture of succeeding years ? 
Say, can ambition’s fever'd dream bestow 
So sweet a balm to soothe your hours of woe? 
Can treasures, hoarded for some thankless son, 
Can royal smiles, or wreaths by slaughter won, 
Can stars or ermine, man’s maturer toys, 
(For glittering baubles are not left to boys) 
Recall one scene so much beloved to view, 
As those where Youth her garland twined for you? 
Ah, no! amidst the gloomy calm of age 
You turn with faltering hand life’s varied page ; 
Peruse-the record of your days on earth, — 
Unsullied only where it marks your birth; 
Still lingering pause above each chequer'd leaf, 
And blot ith tears the sable lines of grief ; 
Where Passion o’er the theme her mantle throw 
Or weeping Virtue sigh’d a faint adieu ; 
But bless the scroll which fairer words adom, 
Traced by the rosy finger of the morn ; 
When Friendship bow’d before the shrine of truth, 
And Love, without his pinion, smiled on Youth. 
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ANSWER TO A BEAUTIFUL POEM, 


ENTITLED “TNE COMMON Lot.” HO 


MontTGoMEry ! true, the common lot 
Of mortals lies in Lethe’s wave ; 

Yet some shall never be forgot, 
Some shall oxist beyond the grave. 


“ Unknown tho region of his birth,” 
The hero”! rolls the tide of war; 
Yot not unknown his martial worth, 
Which glares a meteor from afar. 


His joy or grief, his weal or woe, 
Perchance may ’scape the page of fame ; 
Yet nations now unborn will know 
The record of his deathless name. 


The patriot’s and the poet's frame 
Must share the common tomb of all: 

Their glory will not sleep the same ; 
That will arise, though empires fall. 


The lustre of a beauty’s eye, 
Assumes the ghastly stare of death ; 
The fair, the brave, the good must die, 
And sink the yawning grave beneath. 


Once more the speaking cye revives, 

Still beaming through the lover's strain ; 
For Petrarch’s Laura still survives : 

She died, but ne’er will die again. 


The rolling seasons pass away, 
And Time, untiring, waves his wing ; 
Whilat honour’s laurels ne’er decay, 
But bloom in fresh, unfading spring. 


All, all muat sleep in grim repose, 
Collected in the silent tomb ; 

The old and young, with frienda and foes, 
Feat'ring alike in shrouds, consume. 
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The mouldering marble lasts its day, 
Yet falls at length an useless fane ; 
To ruin’s ruthless fangs a prey, 
The wrecks of pillar’d pride remain. 


What, though the sculpture be deatroy’d, 
From dark oblivion meant to guard ; 
A bright renown shall be enjoy'd 
By those whose virtues claiin reward. 


Then do not say the common lot 
Of all lies deep in Lethe’s wave ; 
Some few who ne'er will be forgot 
Shall burst the bondage of the grave. 


1806. 


TO A LADY 


WHO PRESENTED THE AUTHOR WITH THE VELVET BAND 
WHICH BOUND HER TRESBEB, 


Tris Band, which bound thy yellow hair, 
Is mine, sweet girl! thy pledge of love; 
It claims my warmest, dearest care, 
Like relics left of saints above. 


Oh! I will wear it next my heart ; 

’"T will bind my soul in bonds to thee: 
From me again ’twill ne’er depart, 

But mingle in the grave with me. 


The dew I gather from thy lip 
Is not so dear to me as this; 
That I but for a moment sip, 
And banquet on a transient bliss ; 


This will recall each youthful scene, 
E’en when our lives are on the wane; 

The leaves of Love will still be green 
When Memory bids them bud again. 
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Oh! little lock of golden hue, 
In gently waving ringlet curl’d, 
By the dear head on which you grew, 
I would not lose you for a world. 


Not though a thousand more adorn 
The polish’d brow where once you shone, 
Like rays which gild a cloudless mors, 
Beneath Columbia's fervid zone. 


1806. [Tirst published, 1833.] 


LINES 


ADDRESSED TO THF REV. J.T. BECHER, ON HIS ADVISING THE AUTHOR 
TO MIX MORE WITH SOCIETY, 


Dear Becher, you tell me to mix with mankind ; 
I cannot deny such a precept is wise ; 

But retirement accords with the tone of my mind: 
Z will not descend to a world I despise. 


Did the senate or camp my oxertions require, 
Ambition might prompt me, at once, to go forth ; 

When infancy's years of probation expire, 
Perchance I may strive to distinguish my birth. 


The fire in the cavern of Etna conceal’d, 
Still mantles unseen in its secret recess; 
At length, in a volume terrific reveal’d, 
No torrent can quench it, no bounds can repress. 


Oh! thus, the desire in my bosom for fame 
Bids me live but to hope for posterity’s praise. 
Could I soar with the phoonix on pinions of flame, 
With him I would wish to expire in the blaze. 


For the life of a Fox, of a Chatham the death, 
What censure, what danger, what woe would I brave! 
Their lives did not end when they yielded their breath ; 
Their glory illumines the glooin of their grave. 
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Yet why should I mingle in Fashion's full herd? 
Why crouch to her leaders, or cringe to her rules} 

Why bend to the proud, or applaud the absurd ! 
Why search for delight in the friendship of fools? 


I have tasted the sweets and the bitters of love; 
In friendship I early was taught to believe ; 
My passion the matrons of prudence reprove ; 
I have found that a fricnd may profess, yet deceive, 


To me what is wealth }—it may pass in an hour, 
If tyrants prevail, or if Fortune should frown: 

To me what is title /—the phantom of powor ; 
To me what is fashion?—I seek but renown. 


Deceit is a stranger as yet to my soul ; 
T still am unpractised to varnish the truth: 
Then why should I live in a hateful control ? 
Why waste upon folly the days of my youth? 
136. 


REMEMBRANCE, 


’Tis done!—I saw it in my dreams: 

No more with Hope the future beams; 
My days of happiness are few: 

Chill’d by misfortune’s wintry blast, 

My dawn of life is overcast ; 
Love, Hoye, and Joy, alike adieu ! 
Would I could add Remembrance too! 


1806, [First published, 1830.] 
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THE DEATIT OF CALMAR AND ORLA. 


AN IMITATION OF MACPIHERSON'S OSSTAN.'N2 


Dear aro tho days of youth! Ago dwellg on their remem- 
brance through the mist of time. In the twilight he recalls 
the sunny hours of morn. He lifts his spear with trembling 
hand. “Not thus feebly did I raise the steel before my 
fathers!” Pastis the race of heroes. But their fame rises 
on the harp; their souls ride on the wings of the wind ; 
they hear the sound through the sighs of the storm, and 
rejoice in their hall of clouds! Suchis Calraar. The gray 
stone marks his narrow house. He looks down from eddy- 
ing tempests ; he rolls his form in the whirlwind, and hovers 
on the blast of the mountain. 

In Morven dwelt the chief; a beam of war to Fingal. Ts 
steps in the field were marked in blood,  Lochilin’s sons 
had fled before his angry spear; but mild was the eye of 
Calmar ; soft was the flow of his yellow locks: they streamed 
like the moteor of the night. No maid was the sigh of his 
soul: his thoughts were given to friendship,—to dark-haired 
Orla, destroyer of heroes! Equal were their swords in 
battle ; but fierce was the pride of Orla :—gentle alone to 
Calmar. Together they dwelt in the cave of Oithoua. 

From Lochlin, Swaran bounded o’er the blue waves. 
Erin’s sons fell bencath his might. Fingal roused his chiefs 
tocombat. Theirships cover the ocean. Their hosts throng 
on the green hills. They come to the aid of Erin. 

Night rose in clouds. Darkness veils the armies: but the 
blazing oaks gleam through the valley. The sons of Lochlin 
slept: their dreams were of blood. They lift the spear .in 
thought, and Fingal flies. Not so the host of Morven. To 
watch was tho post of Orla. Calmar stood by his side. 
Their spears were in their hands. Fingal called his chiefs: 
they stood around, Tho king was in the midst. Gray were 
his locks, but strong was the arm of the king. Age withered 
not his powera, “Sons of Morven,” said the hero, “to-morrow 
we meet tho foe. But where is Cuthullin, tho shield of Erin? 
He rests in the halls of Tura; he knows not of our coming. 
Who will speed through Lochlin to the hero, and call the 
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chief to arms? The path is by the swords of foes; but 
many are my heroes. They are thunderbolts of war. Speak, 
ye chiefs! Who will arise?” 

“Son of Trenmor! mine be the deed,” said dark-haired 
Orla, “and mine alone. What is death to me? I love the 
sleep of the mighty, but little is the danger. The sons of 
Lochlin dream. I will seck car-borne Cuthullin. If I fall, 
raise the song of bards; and lay me by the streain of Lubar.” 
—“And shalt thou fall alone?” said fair-haired Calmar. 
“Wilt thou leave thy friend afar? Chief of Oithona! not 
fecble is my arm in fight. Could I sce thee die, and not lift 
the spear? No, Orla! ours has been the chase of the roe- 
buck, and the feast of shells; ours be the path of danger: 
ours lias been the cave of Oithona; ours be the narrow 
dwelling on the banks of Lubar.” “ Calmar,” said the chief 
of Oithona, “why should thy yellow locks be darkened in 
the dust of Erin? Let me fall alone. My father dwells in 
hig hall of air: he will rejoice in his boy ; but the blue-eyed 
Mora spreads the feast for her sonin Morven. She listens to 
the steps of the hunter on the heath, and thinks it is the 
tread of Calmar. Let her not say, ‘Calmar has fallen by the 
steel of Lochlin: he died with gloomy Orla, the chief of the 
dark brow.’ Why should tears dim the azure eye of Mora? 
Why should her voice curse Orla, the destroyer of Calmar? 
live, Culmar! Live to raise my stone of moss; live to 
revenge me in the blood of Lochlin. Join the song of bards 
above my grave, Sweet will be the song of death to Orla, 
from the voice of Calmar. My ghost shall smile on the notes 
of praise.” * Orla,” said the son of Mora, “ could I raise the 
song of death to my friend? Could I give his fame to the 
winds? No, my heart would speak in sighs: faint ond 
broken are the sounds of sorrow. Orla! our souls shall hear 
the song together. One cloud shall be ours on high: the 
barda will mingle the names of Orla and Calmar.” 

They quit the circle of the chicfa, Their steps are to the 
host of Lochlin. The dying blaze of oak dim twinkles 
through the night. Theo northern star points the path to 
Tura, Swaran, the king, rests on his lonely hill. Here the 
troops are mixed: they frown in sleep; their shields beneath 
their heads, Their swords gleam at distance in heaps, The 
fires are faint; their embers fail in smoke. All is hushed; 
but the gale sighs on the rocks above. Lightly wheel the 
heroes through the slumbering band. Half the journey is 
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past, when Mathon, resting on his shield, meets the eye of 
Orla. It rolla in fiame, and glistens through the shade. 
His spear is raised on high. “ Why dost thou bend thy brow, 
chief of Oithona?” said fair-haired Calmar: “we are in the 
nidst of foes, Is this a time for delay?” “It isa time for 
vengeance,” said Orla of the gloomy brow. “Mathon of 
Lochlin sleeps: seest thou his spear? Its point is dim with 
the gore of my father. The blood of Mathen shall reck on 
mine; but shall I slay him sleeping, son of Mora? No! he 
shall feel his wound : my fame shall not soar on the blood 
of slumber. Rise, Mathon, rise! The son of Connal calls; 
thy life is his; rise to combat.” Mathon starts from sleep ; 
but did he rise alone? No: the gathering chiefs bound on 
the plain. “Fly! Calmar, fly!” said dark-haired Orla. 
“Mathon is mine. I shall die in joy: but Lochlin crowds 
around. Fly through the shade of night.” Orla turns. 
The helm of Mathon is cleft; his shield falls from his arm: 
he shudders in his blood. He rolls by the side of the blazing 
oak. Strumon sees him fall: his wrath rises: his weapon 
glitters on the head of Orla: but a spear pierced his eye. 
His brain gushes through the wound, and foams on the spear 
of Calmar. As roll the waves of the Ocean on two mighty 
barks of the north, so pour the men of Lochlin on the 
chiefs. As, breaking the surge in foam, proudly steer the 
barks of the north, so rise the chiefs of Morven on the 
seattered crests of Lochlin. The din of arms came to the 
ear of Fingal. He strikes his shield ; his sons throng around , 
the people pour along the heath. Ryno bounds in joy. 
Ossian stalks in his arms. Oscar shakes the spear. The 
eagle wing of Fillan floats on the wind. Dreadful is the 
clang of death! many are the widows of Lochlin! Morven 
prevails in ita strength. 

Morn glimmers on the hills: no living foe is acen; but 
the sleepers ore many; grim they lie on Erin. The breeze 
of ocean lifts their locks; yet they do not awake, The 
hawks scroam above their prey. 

Whose yellow locks wave o'er the breast ofachief? Bright 
as the gold of the stranger, they mingle with the dark hair 
of his friend. ’Tis Calmar: he lies on the bosom of Orla. 
Theirg is one stream of blood. Fierce is the look of the 
gloomy Orla. Hoe breathes not; but his eye is still a flame. 
It glares in death unclosed. His hand is grasped in Calmar’s ; 
but Calmar lives! he lives, though low. “Rise,” said the 
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king, “rise, son of Mora: ’tis mine to heal the wounds of 
heroes. Calmar may yet bound on the hills of Morven.” 

“ Never more shall Calmar chase the deer of Morven with 
Orla,” said the hero. “What were the chase to me alone? 
Who would share the spoils of battle with Calmar? Orla is 
at rest! Rough was thy soul, Orla! yet soft to me as the 
dew of morn. It glared on others in lightning: to me a 
silver beam of night. Bear my sword to blue-eyed Mora; 
let it hang in my empty hall. It is not pure from blood: 
but it could not save Orla. Lay me with my friend. Raise 
the song when I am dark!” 

They are laid by the stream of Lubar. Four gray stones 
mark the dwelling of Orla and Calmar, When Swaran was 
bound, our sails rose on the blue waves. The winds gave 
our barks to Morven :—the bards raised the song. 

“What form rises on the roar of clouds? Whose dark 
ghost gleams on the red streams of tempestst His voice 
rolls on the thunder. “Six Orla, the brown chief of Oithona. 
He was unmatched in war. Peaco to thy soul, Orla! thy 
fame will not perish. Nor thine, Calmar! Lovely wast 
thou, son of blue-eyed Mora; but not harmless was thy 
sword, It hangs in thy cave. The ghosts of Lochlin shriek 
around its steel, Hear thy praise, Calmar! It dwells on the 
voice of the mighty. Thy name shakes on the echoes of 
Morven. Then raise thy fair locks, son of Mora. Spread 
them on the arch of the rainbow; and smile through the 
tears of the storm,” '3 


L’AMITIL EST L'AMOUR SANS ATLES, 4 


Way should my anxious breast repine, 
Because my youth is fled ? 
Days of delight may still be mine; 
Affection is not dead. 
In tracing back the years of youth, 
Oue firm record, one lasting truth 
Celestial consolation brings ; 
Bear it, ye breezes, to the seat, 
Where first my heart responsive heat,—_= 
“ Friendehip is Love without his wings !” 
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Through few, but deeply chequer’d years, 
What moments have been mine ! 

Now half obscured by clouds of tears, 
Now bright in rays divine ; 

Howe’er my future doom be cast, 

My soul, enraptured with the past, 
To one idea fondly clings; 

Friendship ! that thought is all thine own, 

Worth worlds of bliss, that thought alone— 
“Friendship is Love without his wings !” 


Where yonder yew-trees lightly wave 
Their branches on the gale, 
Unheeded heaves a simple grave, 
Which tells the common tale ; 
Round this unconscious schoolboys stray, 
Till the dull knell of childish play 
From yonder studious mansion rings ; 
But here wheue’er my footsteps move, 
My silent tears too plainly prove 
“Friendship is Love without his wings !” 


Oh, Love! before thy glowing shrine 
My carly vows were paid; 

My hopes, my dreams, my heart was thine, 
But these are now decay’d ; 

- For thine are pinions like the wind, 

No trace of thee remains beliind, 
Except, alas ! thy jealous stings, 

Away, away ! delusive power, 

Thou shalt not haunt my coming hour; 
Unless, indeed, without thy wings. 


Seat of my youth !" thy distant spire 
Recalls each scene of joy ; 

My bosom glows with former fire,— 
In mind again a boy. 

Thy grove of elms, thy verdant hill, 

Thy every path delights me still, 
Bash flower a double fragrance flings ; 

Again, as once, in converse gay, 

E.ch dear associate seems to say, 
“Friendship is Love without his wings !” 
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My Lycus ! "8 wherefore dost thou weep ? 
Thy falling tears restrain ; 
Affection for a time may sleep, 
But, oh, twill wake again, 
Think, think, my friend, when next we meet, 
Our long-wish'd interview, how sweet ! 
From this my hope of rapture springs; 
While youthful hearts thus fondly swell, 
Absence, my friend, can only tell, 
“Friendship is Love without his wings !” 


In one, and one alone deceived, 
Did I my error mourn ? 

No—from oppressive bonds relieved, 
I left the wretch to scorn. 

T turn’d to those my childhood knew, 

With feelings warm, with bosoms true, 
Twined with my heart's according strings ; 

And till those vital chords shall break, 

For none but these my breast shall wake 
Friendship, the power deprived of wings | 


Ye few! my soul, my life is yours, 
My memory and my hope; 
Your worth a lasting love insures, 
Unfetter’d in its scope ; 
From smooth deceit and terror sprung, 
With aspect fair and honey’d tongue, 
Let Adulation wait on kings ; 
With joy elate, by snares beset, 
We, we, my friends, can ne’er forget 
“ Friendship is Love without his wings !” 


Fictions and dreams inspire the bard 
Who rolls the epic song ; 
Friendship and truth be my reward— 
To me no bays belong ; 
If Jaurell’d Fame but dwells with lies, 
Mo the enchantress ever flies, 
Whose heart and not whose fancy sings ; 
Simple and young, I dare not feign ; 
Mine be the rude yet heartfelt strain, 
“ Friendship is Love without his wings !” 
December, 1806. 
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THE PRAYER OF NATURE!” 


Fatuer of Light ! great God of Heaven ! 
Hear'st thou the accents of despair ? 

Can guilt like man’s be e’er forgiven? 
Can vice atone for crimes by prayer? 


Father of Light, on thee I call ! 
Thou see’st my soul is dark within ; 
Thou who canst mark the sparrow’s fall, 
Avert from me the death of sin. 


No shrine I scek, to sects unknown ; 
Oh, point to me the path of truth ! 
Thy dread omnipotence I own; 
Spare, yet amend, the faults of youth. 


Let bigots rear a gloomy fane, 
Let superstition hail the pile, 

Let priests, to spread their sable reign, 
With tales of mystic rights beguile. 


Shall man confine his Maker’s sway 

To Gothic domes of mouldering stone ? 
Thy temple is the face of day; 

Karth, ocean, heaven thy boundless throne. 


Shall man condemn his race to hell, 
Unless they bend in pompous form? 

Tell us that all, for one who fell, 
Must perish in the mingling storm ? 


Shall each pretend to reach the skics, 
Yet doom his brother to expire, 
Whose soul a different hope supplies, 
Or doctrines less severe inspire ? 


Bholl these, by creeds they can’t expound, 
Prepare a fancied bliss or woe ? 

Shall reptiles, grovelling on the ground, 
Their great Creator’s purpose know? 
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Shall those, who live for self alone, 
Whose years float on in daily crime— 

Shall they by Faith for guilt atone, 
And live beyond the bounds of Time? 


Father ! no prophet’s laws I seek,— 

Thy laws in Nature’s works appear ;~— 
T own myself corrupt and weak, 

Yet will I pray, for thou wilt hear ! 


Thou, who canst guide the wandering star 
Through trackless realms of ether’s spaco ; 
Who calm’st the elemental war, 
Whose hand from pole to pole I trace: 


Thou, who in wisdom placed me here, 
Who, when thou wilt, canst take me hence, 
Ah! whilst I tread this carthly sphere, 
iixtend to me thy wide defence. 


To Thee, my God, to thee I call! 
Whatever weal or woe betide, 

By thy command I rise or fall, 
In thy protection I confide. 


If, when this dust to dust’s restored, 
My soul shall float on airy wing, 
How shall thy glorious name adored 
Inspire her feeble voice to sing ! 


But, if this fleeting spirit share 
With clay the grave's eternal bed, 

While life yet throbs I raise my prayer, 
Though doom’d no more to quit the dead, 


To Thee I breathe my humble strain, 
Grateful for all thy mercies past, 
And hope, my God, to thee again 
This erring life may fly at last. 
December 29, 1308, 
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TO EDWARD NOEL LONG, ESQ.u8 


“Nil ego contulerim jocundo sanus amico.”—~Hor. 


DEAR Long, in this sequester’d scene, 
While all around in slumber lie, — 

The joyous days which ours have beer 
Come rolling fresh on Fancy’s eye; 

Thus if amidst the gathering storm, 

While clouds the darken’d noon deform, 

Yon heaven assumes a varied glow, 

I hail the sky’s celestial how, 

Which spreads the sign of future peace, 

And bids the war of tempests cease. 

Ah! though the present brings but pain, 

I think those days may come again ; 

Or if, in melancholy mood, 

Some lurking envious fear intrude, 

To check my bosom’s fondest thought, 
And interrupt the golden dream, 

I crush the fiend with malice fraught, 
And still indulge my wonted theme. 

Although we ne’er again can trace, 
In Granta’s vale, the pedant’s lore; 

Nor through the groves of Ida chase 
Our raptured visions as before, 

Though Youth has flown on rosy pinion, 

And Mauhood claims his stern dominion, 

Age will not every hope destroy, 

But yield some hours of sober joy. 


Yes, I will hope that Timo’s broad wing 
Will shed around some dews of spring: 
But if his scythe must sweep the flowers 
Which bloom among the fairy bowers, 
Where smiling Youth delights to dwell, 
And hearts with early rapture swell ; 

If frowning Age, with cold control, 
Confines the current of the soul, 
Congeals the tear of Pity’s eye, 

Or checks the sympathetic sigh, 
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Or hears unmoved misfortune’s groan, 
And bids me feel for self alone ; 
Ob ! may my bosom never learn 
To soothe its wonted heedless flow ; 
Still, still despise the censor stern, 
But ne’er forget another's woe. 
Yes, as you knew me in the days 
O’cr which Remembrance yet delays, 
Still may I rove, untutor'd, wild, 
And even in age at heart a child. 


Though now on airy visions borne, 
To you wy soul is still the same. 
Ot't has it been my fate to mourn, 
And all my former joys are tame. 
But, hence! ye hours of sable hue! 
Your frowns are gone, my sorrows o'er: 
By every bliss my childhood knew, 

I'll think upon your shade no more. 
Thus, when the whirlwind’s rage is past, 
And caves their sullen roar enclose, 
We heed no more the wintry blast, 

When lull’d by zephyr to repose. 


Full often has my infant Muse 
Attuned to love her languid lyre ; 

But now, without a theme to choose, 
The strains in stolen sighs expire. 

My youthful nymphs, alas! are flown ; 
E—— is a wife, and C—— a mother, 

And Carolina sighs alone, 
And Mary’s given to another ; 

And Cora’s eye, which roll’d on me, 
Can now no more my love recall: 

In truth, dear Lona, ’twas time to flee ; 
For Cora’s eye will shine on all. 

And though the sun, with genial rays, 

His beams alike to all displays, 

And every lady’s eye’s a sun, 

These last should be confined to one. 

The soul's meridian don’t become her, 

Whose gun displays a general summer / 

Thus faint is every former flame, 

And passion's self is now a name, 
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As, when the ebbing flames are low, 
The aid which once improved their light, 
And bade them burn with fiercer glow, 
Now quenches all their sparks in night; 
Thus has it been with passion’s fires, 
As many a boy and girl remembers, 
While all the force of love expires, 
Extinguish’d with the dying embers. 


But now, dear Lona, ’tis midnight’s noon, 
And clouds obscuro the watery moon, 
Whose beauties I shall not rehearse, 
Described in every stripling’s verse ; 

For why should I the path go o’er, 
Which every bard has trod before ? 
Yet ere yon silver lamp of night 

Has thrice perform’d her stated round, 
Has thrice retraced her path of light, 

And chased away the gloom profound, 

I trust that we, my gentle friend, 

Shall see her rolling orbit wend 

Above the dear-loved peaceful seat, 

Which once contain’d our youth's retreat ;!!9 
And then with those our childhood knew, 
We'll mingle in the festive crew ; 

While many a tale of former day 

Shall wing the laughing hours away ; 

And all the flow of souls shall pour 

The sacred intellectual shower, 

Nor cease till Luna’s waning horn 

Scarce glimmers through the mist of morn. 


TO A LADY. 


Oa! had my fate been join’d with thine, 
As once thia pledge appear’d a token, 
Those follies had not then been mine, 
For then my peace had not been broken. 


To thee these early faults I owe, 
To thee, the wise and old reproving: 

They know my sins, but do not know 
‘Twas thine to break the bonds of loving. 
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For once my soul, like thine, was pure, 
And ali its rising fires could smother ; 

But now thy vows no more endure, 
Bestow’d by theo upon another,’ 


Porhaps his peace I could destroy, 

And spoil the blisses that await him ; 
Yet let my rival smile in joy, 

For thy dear sake I cannot hate him, 


Ah! since thy angel form is gone, 
My heart no more can rest with any ; 
But what it sought in thee alone, 
Attempts, alas! to find in many. 


Then fare thee well, deceitful maid! 
*"T'were vain and fruitless to regret thee; 

Nor hope, nor memory yield their aid, 
But pride may teach me to forget thee, 


Yet all this giddy waste of years, 

This tiresome round of palling pleasures ; 
These varied loves, these matron’s fears, 

These thoughtless strains to passion’s measures, 


If thou wert mine, had all been hush’d :-— 
This cheek, now pale from early riot, 

With passion’s hectic no’er had flush’d, 
But bloom’d in calm domestic quiet. 


Yes, once the rural scene was sweet, 
For Nature seem’d to smile before thee ; 
Aad once my breast abhorr’d deceit, — 
For then it beat but to adore thee. 


But now I seek for other joys: 

To think would drive my soul to madness ; 
In thoughtless throngs and empty nuise 

I conquer half my bosom’s sadness. 


Yet, even in these a thought will steal 
In spite of every vain endeavour,— 

And fiends might pity what I feel,— 
To know that thou art lost for ever. 
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tT WOULD I WERE A CARELESS CHILD. 


I wouLn I were a careless child, 
Still dwelling in my Highland cave, 
Or roaming through the dusky wild, 
Or bounding o’er the dark blue wave ; 
The cumbrous pomp of Saxon”! pride 
Accords not with the freeborn soul, 
Which loves the mountain’s craggy side, 
And seeks the rocks where billows roll. 


Fortune! take back these cultured lands, 
Take back this name of splendid sound ! 
I hate the touch of servile hands, 
I hate the slaves that cringe around. 
Place me among the rocks I love, 
Which sound to Ocean’s wildest roar ; 
T ask but this—again to rove 
Through scenes my youth hath known before. 


Few are my years, and yet I fecl 
The world was ne’er design’d for me: 
Ah! why do dark’ning shades conceal 
The hour when man must cease to be ? 
Once I beheld a splendid dream, 
A visionary scene of bliss: 
Truth !—wherefore did thy hated beam 
Awake me to a world like this? 


T Joved—but thoss I loved are gone ; 
Had friends—my early friends are fled : 
How cheerless feels the heart alone, 
When all its former hopes are dead! 
Though gay companions o’er the bowl 
Dispel awhile the sense of ill ; 
Though pleasure stirs the maddening soul, 
The heart—the heart —is lonely still. 


How dull! to hear the voice of those 
Whom rank or chance, whom wealth or power 
Have made, though neither friends nor foes, 
Associates of the festive hour. : 
1 
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Give me again a faithful few, 
In years and feelings still the same, 
And i ill fly the midnight crew, 
Where boist’rous joy is but a name. 


And woman, lovely woman! thou, 
My hope, my comforter, my all! 
How cold must be my bosom now, 
When e’en thy smiles begin to pall! 
Without a sigh would I resign . 
This busy scene of splendid woe, 
To make that calm contentment mine, 
Which virtue knows, or seems to know, 


Fain would I fly the haunts of men— 
I seek to shun, not hate mankind ; 
My breast requires the sullen glen, 
Whose gloom may suit a darken’d mind. 
Oh! that to me the wings were given 
Which bear the turtle to her nest! 
Then would I cleave the vault of heaven, 
To flee away, and be ut reat,'# 


WHEN I ROVED A YOUNG HIGHLANDER. 


Wuen I roved a young Highlander o’er the dark heath, 
And climb’d thy steep summit, oh Morven of snow !!9 
To gaze on the torrent that thunder’d beneath, 
Or the mist of the tempest that gather’d below,!#4 
Untutor'd by science, a stranger to fear, 
And rude as the rocks where my infancy grew, 
No feeling, save one, to my bosom was dear ; 
Need I say, my sweet Mary,' twas centred in you? 


Yet it could not be love, for I knew not the name,— 
What passion can dwell in the heart of a child? 
But still I perceive an emotion the same 
As I felt, when a boy, on the crag-cover'’d wild; 
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One image alone on my bosom impress’d, 
I loved my bleak regions, nor panted for new; 

And few were my wants, for my wishes were bless’d ; 
Aud pure were my thoughts, for my soul was with you. 


I arose with the dawn; with my dog as my guide, 
From mountain to mountain I bounded along ; 
I breasted the billows of Dee’s!™ rushing tide, 
And heard at a distance the Highlander's song : 
At eve, on my heath-cover'd south of repose, 
No dreams, save of Mary, were spread to my view; 
And warn to the skies my devotions arose, 
For the first of my prayers was a blessing on you. 


T left my bloak home, and iny visions are gone ; 
The mountains are vanish'd, my youth is no more; 
As the last of my race, I must wither alone, 
And delight but in days I have witness’d before : 
Ah! splendour has raised, but embitter'd my lot; 
More dear were the scenes which my infancy knew: 
Though my hopes may have fail’d, yet they are not forgot ; 
Though cold is my heart, still it lingers with you. 


When I see some dark hill point its crest to the sky, 
I think of the rocks that o’ershadow Colblecn ;!7 
When I see the soft blue of a love-speaking eye, 
I think of those eyes that endear’d the ruae scene ; 
When, haply, some light-waving locks I behold, 
That faintly resemble my Mary's in hue, 
I think on the long, flowing ringlets of gold, 
The locks that were sacred to beauty, and you. 


Yet the day may arrive when the mountains once more 
Shall rise to my sight in their mantlos of snow: 

But while these soar above me, unchanged as before, 
Will Mary be there to receive me }—ah, no! 

Adieu, then, ye hills, where my childhood was bred ! 
Thou sweet flowing Dee, to thy waters adieu! 

No home in the forest shall shelter my head,— 
Ah! Mary, what home could be mine but with you} 
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TO GEORGE, EARL DELAWARR. 


On! yes, I will own we wore dear to each other; 

The friendships of childhood, though fleeting, are true ; 
The love which you felt was the love of a brother, 

Nor less the affection I cherish’d for you. 


But Friendship can vary her gentle dominion ; 
The attachment of years in a moment expires: 
Like Love, too, sho moves on a swift-waving pinion, 
But glows not, like Love, with unquenchabie fires. 


Full oft have we wander'd through Ida together, 
And blest were the scenes of our youth, I allow: 
In the spring of our life, how serene is the weather ! 

But winter's rude tempests are gathering now. 


No more with affection shall memory blending, 
The wonted delights of our childhood retrace : 
When pride steels the bosom, the heart is unbending, 
And what would be justice appears a disgrace. 


However, dear George, for I still must esteom you; 
The few whom I love I can never upbraid ; 

The chance which has lost may in futyre redeem you, 
Repentance will cancel the vow you have made. 


I will not complain, and though chill'd is affection, 
With me no corroding resentment shall live: 
My bosom is calm’d by the simple reflection, 
That both may be wrong, and that both should forgive. 


You knew that my soul, tliat my heart, my existence, 
If danger demanded, were wholly your own ; 

You knew me unalter'd by years or by distance, 
Devoted to love and to friendship alone. 


You knew,—but away with the vain retrospection ! 
The bond of affection no longer endures; 

‘Too late you may droop o’er the fond rocollection, 
And sigh for the friend who was formerly yours. 
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For tho present, we part,—I will hope not for ever; 
For time and regret will restore you at last: 

To forget our dissension we both should endeavour, 
I ask no atonement, but days like the past. 


TO THE EARL OF CLARE. 


“Ty semper amaris 
Sis menor, ct cari comitis ne abscedat imago.’—Vau. Fac, 


Friend of my youth! when young we roved, 
Like striplings, mutually beloved, 
With friendship’s purest glow, 
The bliss which wing’d those rosy hours 
Was such as pleasure seldom showers 
On mortals here below. 


The recollection seems alone 

Dearer than all the joys I’ve known, 
When distant far from you: 

Though pain, ’tis still a pleasing pain, 

To trace those days and hours again, 
And sigh again, adieu ! 


My pensive memory lingers o'er 

Those scenes to be enjoy’d no more, 
Those scenes regretted ever ; 

The measure of our youth is full, 

Life's evening dream is dark and dull, 
And we may meet—ah ! never ! 


As when one parent spring supplics 

Two streams which from one fountain rise, 
Together join’d in vain; 

How soon, diverging from their source, 

Each, murmuring, seeks another course, 
Till minglod in the main ! 
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Our vital streams of weal or woe, 

Though near, alas ! distinctly flow, 
Nor mingle as before : 

Now swift or glow; now black or clear, 

Till death’s unfathom’d gulf appear, 
And both shall quit the shore. 


Our souls, my friend ! which once supplied 
One wish, nor breathed a thought beside, 
Now flow in different channels : 
Disdaining humbler rural sports, 
*Tis yours to mix in polish’d courts, 
And shine in fashion’s annals; 


’Tis mine to waste on love my time, 

Or vent my reveries in rhyme, 
Without the aid of reason ; 

For sense and reason (critics know it) 

Have quitted every amorous poct, 
Nor left a thought to seize on. 


Poor Litt.e ! sweet, melodious bard ! 

Of late esteem’d it monstrous hard 
That he, who sang before all,— 

He who the lore of Jove expanded, 

By dire reviewers should be branded 
As void of wit and moral.!4 


And yet, while Beauty's praise is thine, 
Harmonious favourite of the Nine ! 
Repine not at thy lot. 
Thy soothing lays may still be read, 
When Persecution’s arm is dead, 
And critics are forgot. 


Still I must yield those worthies merit, 
Who chasten, with unsparing spirit, 

Bad rhymes, and those who write them ; 
And though myself may be the next 
By criticism to be vext, 

I really will not fight them.’ 
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Perhaps they would do quite as well 
To break the rudely sounding shell 
Of such a young beginner : 
He who offends at pert nineteen, 
Ere thirty may become, I ween, 
A very harden’d sinner. 


Now, Clare, I must return to you;- 
And, sure, apologies are due: 
Accept, then, my concession. 
In truth, dear Clare, in fancy’s flight 
I soar along from left to right; 
My muse admires digression, 


I think I said ’twould be your fate 

To add one star to royal state ;— 
May regal smiles attend you ! 

And should a noble monarch reign, 

You will not seek his smiles in vain, 
If worth can recommend you. 


Yet since in danger courts abound, 
Where specious rivals glitter round, 
From snarcs may saints preserve you ; 
And grant your love or friendship ne’er 
From any claim a kindred care, 
But those who best deserve you ! 


Not for a moment may you stray 

From truth’s secure, unerring way ! 
May no delights decoy ! 

O'er roses may your footateps move, 

Your smiles be ever smiles of love, 
Your tears bo tours of joy ! 


Oh ! if you wish that happiness 

Your coming days and years may bless, 
And virtues crown your brow ; 

Be atill as you were wont to be, 

Spotless as you've been known to me,— 
Be still as you are now.” 
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And though some trifling share of praise, 
To cheer my last declining days, 
To me were doubly dear ; 
Whilst blessing your beloved name, 
I'd waive at once a poet's fame, 
To prove a prophet here. 


LINES WRITTEN BENEATIT AN ULM IN THE 
CUURCH YARD OF HARROW.) 


Srot of my youth! whose hoary branches sigh, 
Swept by the breeze that fans thy cloudless sky ; 
Where now alone I muse, who oft have trod, 

With those I loved, thy soft and verdant sod ; 

With those who, scatter’d far, perchance deplore, 
Like me, the happy scenes they knew before : 

Oh! as I trace again thy winding hill, 

Mine eyes admire, my heart adores thee still, 

Thou drooping Fim! bencath whose boughs I lay, 
And frequent mused the twilight hours away ; 
Where, as they once were wont, my limbs recline, 
But, ah! without the thoughts which then were mine: 
How do thy branches, moaning to the blast, 

Tavite the bosom to recall tho past, 

And seem to whisper, as they gently swell, 

“Take, while thou canst, a lingering, last farewell! ” 


When fate shall chill, at length, this fever’d breast, 
And calm its cares and passions into rest, 
Oft have I thought, ‘twould soothe my dying hour,— 
If aught may soothe when life resigns her power,— 
To know some humble grave, some narrow cell, 
Would hide my bosom where it loved to dwell ; 
With this fond dream, methinks ‘twere aweet to die — 
And here it linger’d, here a heart might lio; 
Here might I sleep where all my hopes arose, 
Scene of my youth, and couch of my repose ; 
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For ever stretch’d beneath this mantling shade, 
Press'd by tho turf where once my childhood play’d ; 
Wrapt by the soil that veils the spot I loved, 

Mix’d with the earth o’cr which my footsteps moved ; 
Blest by the tongues that charm’d my youthful ear, 
Mourn’d by the few my soul acknowledged here ; 
Deplored by those in early days allied, 

And unremember'd by the world beside, 


September 2, 1907. 
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1,—Page 13, line 1. 
ON THE DEATH OF A YOUNG LADY. 


Tue anthor claims the indulgence of the reader more for this piece 
than, perhaps, any other in the collection; but as it was written ot an 
earlier period than the rest (being composed at the age of fourteen), and 
his first essay, he preferred submitting it to the indulgence of his friends 
in ite present state, to making either addition or alteration. 


2.—DPage 14, linc 5. 
1902, , 

(“My first dash into poetry was as carly as 1800. It was the ebulli- 
tion of a passion for my first cousin, Margaret Parker (daughter and 
grand-daughter of the two Admirals Parker}, one of the most beanttfil 
of evanescent beings. 1 have long forgotten the verse; but it would be’ 
difficult for me tg forget her—her dark eyes—H® long eye-lashos—her 
completely Greek cast of face and figure! I was then about twelve—she 
rather older, perhaps a year. She diced about a year or two afterwards, 
in consequence of a fall, which injured her spine, and induced consum 
tion. Ver sister Angnsta (by some thought still more beautiful), died of 
the same malady; and it was, indeed, in attending her, that Margaret 
met with the accident which occasioned her death. My sister told me, 
that when she went to see her, shortly before her death, upon accidentally 
mentioning my name, Margaret coloured, throughout the paleness of 
mortality, to the eyes, to the great astonishment of my sister, who knew 
nothing of our attachment, nor could conceive why my name should 
affect her at such a time. I knew nothing of her illness, being at Harrow 
and in the country, till she was gone. Some ycars after, | made an 
attempt at an elegy—a very dull one. I do not recollect scarcely any- 
thing equal to the transparent beauty of my consin, or to the sweetness 
of her temper, during the short period of our Intimacy. She looked aa tf 
she had been made out of a rainbow—all beauty and peace.”—Byron 
Diary, 1821.} 


8.—Pago 14, linc 6, 
TO I—-, 


(Thia littls poem, and some others in the collection, refer to a boy of 
Lord Byron's own age, eon of one of his tenants at Newstead, for whom 
he had formed a romantic attachn:ent, previous to any of hia school 
intimacies.] 
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4.—Pazge 15, line 10. 
Thy comrade’s honour and thy friend's delight. 
[From this point the lines in the private edition were entircly different 


“ Though low thy lot, since in @ cottage born, 
No titles did thy humble name adorn, 
Zo me, far dearer was thy artless love, 
Lhan ail the joys wealth, fame, and friends could prove; 
For thee alone I lived, or wish'd to live; 
Oh God! if impious this rash word forgive! 
Heart-broken now, I wait an equal doom, 
Content to join thee in thy turf-clad tomb; 
Where, this frail form composed in endless rest, 
I'll make my last cold pillow on thy breast: 
That breast where oft in life I’ve laid my head, 
Will yet receive me mouldering with the dead: 
Thia life resign’d, without one parting sigh, 
Together in one bed of earth we'll lic! 
Together share the fate to mortals given; 
Together mix our dust, and hope for heaven.” 


The epitaph is supposed to commemorate the youth who is the subject 
of the verses “To E——.” The latter piece was omitted in the published 
volume, which, coupled with the obliteration of every allusion to his 
jumble origin in the epitaph, led Mr. Moore to infer that growing pride 
of rank made Lord Byron ashamed of the plebeian friendship. 


5.—Page 16, line 4. 
My epitaph shall be my name alone: 
[By hie will, drawn up in 1811, Lord Byron directed, that “no inscrip- 
tion, save his name and age, should be written on his tomb;” and, in 
1819, he wrote thus to Mr, Murray :—‘ Some of the epitaphs at the 


Certosa carom at Ferrara, pleased me more than the more splendid 
monnments at Bologna; for instance— 


‘Martini Luigi 
Implora pace, 


Can anything be more full of pathos? I hope whoever may survive me 
Will seo those two words, and no more, put over me.”] 


6.—Page 16, line 10, 
ON LEAVING NRWSTEAD ABBEY. 


[The priory of Newstead, or de Novo Loco, in Sherwood, was founded 
about the year 1170, by Henry 11. On the dissolution of the monasteries 
it was granted by Henry VIII. to “Sir John Byron the Little, with the 
great beard,” His portrait is still preserved at Newstend.] 


7.—Page 16, line 19. 
Led their vassals from Europe to Pulestine’s plain, 


Pa ty {a no record of the Byrons having assisted in the Holy Wars, 
Mr, Moore conjectures that the only authority for the notlon was 
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some groups of heads, which appear to represent Christian soldiers and 
Saracena, on the old pancl-work at Newstead, and which were probably 
put up before the Abbey came into the possession of the family.) 


8.—Page 16, line 24. 
Near Askalon's towers, John of Horistan slumbers, 


(“In the park of Horseley,” says Thoroton, there was a castle, some 
of the ruins of which are yet visible, called Horistan Castle, which was 
the chief mansion of Ralph de Burun’s successors.”] 


§.—Page 16, line 26. 
Paul and Hubert, too, sleep in the valley of Cressy; 


Two of the family of Byron are ennmernted as serving with distine- 
tion in the siege of Calais, undor Edward IIL, and as among the knights 
who fell on the glorious field of Creasy.] 


10.—Page 16, line 30, 
On Marston, 


The battle of Marston Moor, where the adherents of Charles I. were 
dofeated. 


11.—Page 16, line 80, 
with Rupert, 'gainst traitors contending, 


Son of the Elector Palatine, and nephew to Charles I, He afterwards 
commanded the fleet in the reign of Charles II. 


12.—Page 16, line 33, 
Till death their attachment to royalty seal d. 


{On the monument of Richard, the second Lord Byron, who Iles buried 
in the chancel of Hucknal-Tokard church, there is the following inscrip- 
tion :—* Beneath, in a vault, is interred the body of Richard Lord Byron 
who, with the rest of his family, being seven brothers, falthfully served 
King Charles the First in the civil wars, who suffered much for their 
loyalty, and lost all their | ere fortnnes: yet it pleased God so to bless 
the humble endeavours of the said Richard Lord Byron, that he re-pur- 
chased part of their ancient inheritance, which he left to his posterity, 
with a laudable memory for his great picty and charity.” The first 
Lord, ennobled by Charles I. in 1643, was the cldest brother of this 
Richard.] 


13,—Page 18, line 1. 
ADRIAN’ ADDRESS TO HIS BUUL WHEN DYIXG. 
This and several little pieces that follow, appear to be fragments of 
oo} exercises.) 
14,.—Page 19, line 8. 
By Death's unequal hand alike control? d, 


hand of Death is said to be unjust or unequal, as Virgil died 
older than Tibullus.} 
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15.—Page 28, Hine $4. 
Nor yet thy doom was fiz'd, nor Jove relentless frown'd. 


(‘My first Harrow verses (that is, Pnglish,as Exercises), a translation 
of a chorus from the Prometheus of Aischylus, were received by Dr. 
Drury, my grand patron (our head master) but coolly. No one had, at 
that a the least notion that I should subside into poosy.”—Byron 
Diary. 


16.— Page 29, line 1. 
STANZAS TO A LADY, WITH THE POEMS OF CAMOENS. 


[Lord Strangford’s translation of Camovns’ Amatory Verses, was, with 
Little’s Poems, a favourite study of Lord Brrou’s at the period.) 


17.—Page 29, line 13. 
In pity for the poet's woes, 
(Camotns terminated a lifo of misadventures in an alms-house.] 


18.—Page 30, line 21. 
ON A CHANGE OF MASTERS AT A GREAT PUBLIC SCHOOL. 


(In March, 1805, Dr. Drury, the Probus of the piece, retired from his 
situation of head master at Harrow, and was succeeded by Dr. Butler, 
the Pomposus. “Dr, Drury,” said Lord Byron, in one of nis note-books, 
“was the best, the kindest (and yet strict, too) friend I ever had; and I 
look upon him still as a father.” Out of affection to his late preceptor, 
Lord Byron advocated the election of Mark Drury to the vacant post, 
and hence his dislike of the successful candidate. He ‘was reconciled to 
Dr. Butler before departing for Greece in 1809, and in his diary he says, 
“T treated him rebelliously, and have been sorry cycr since.”] 


19,—Page 31, line 8. 
TO THE DUKE OF DORSET. 


In looking over my papers to select a few additional poems for this 
second edition, I found the above lines, which I had totally forgotten, 
composed in the summer of 1905, a short time previous to my departure 
from Harrow. They were addressed to a young schoolfelluw of high 
rank, who had been my frequent companion in some rambles through 
the neighbouring country: however, he never saw the lines, and most 
probably never will. As, on a re-perusal, I found them not worse than 
some other pleces in the collection, I have now published them, for the 
first time, after a slight revision, 


20.—Page 81, line 14. 
Bade thoe obey, and gave me to command ; 
At every public school the Junfor boys are completely subservient to 
the upper forma till they attain a seat In the higher classes. From this 


state A beige very properly, no rank is exempt; but after a certain 
period, they ccmmand in turn those who succeed, 
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21.—Page 31, line 21, 
Though passive tutors, fearful to dispraise 


Allow me to diaclatm any personal allusions, even the most distant. I 
merely mention generally what {s too often the weakness of precepturs, 


22.—Page 32, line 37. 
And cal? d, proud boast! the British drama forth. 


(“Thomas Sackville, Lord Buckhurst, was born in 1327, While a 
student of the Inner Temple, he wrote his tragedy of Gorbudue, which 
was played before Queen Elizabeth at Whitehall, in 1561. This tragedy, 
and his contribution of the Induction and legend of the Duke of Buck- 
ingham to the ‘ Mirror for Magistrates,’ compose the poctical history of 
Sackville. The rest of it was political. In 1004, he was created Earl of 
Dorset by James I. He died suddenly at the council-table, in conse- 
quence of a dropsy on the brain.”"—Campbe.y.] 


23.—Page 33, line 2, 
Lhe pride of princes, and tha boast of song. 


[Charles Sackville, Ear] of Doract, was born in 1637, and died in 1706, 
Ile was esteemed the most accomplished man of his day, and alike dis- 
tinguished in the voluptuous court of Chartes IJ. and the gloomy one of 
William II, We behaved with considerable gallantry in the sea-fight 
with the Dutch in 1665; on the day previons to which he Is said to have 
composed his cclebrated song, “Zo all you Ladies naw at Land.” His 
character has been drawn in the highest colours by Dryden, Pope, Prior, 
aud Congreve.] 


24.—Page 38, last line, 
Will leave thee glorious, as he found thee great. 


(This amiable nobleman was killed by a fall from his horse while 
hunting in 1815, “J have,” says Byron, in his letters of that year, “Just 
been, or rather ought to be, very much shocked by the death of the Duke 
of Dorset. We were at school together, and there I was eget 
attached tohim. Since, we have never met, but onee, I think, since 1805 
—and it would be a paltry affectation to prutend that I had any feeling 
for him worth the name. But there was a time in my life when this 
event would have broken my heart; and all I can say for it now is, that 
—it ia not worth breaking.” ] 


25.~DPage 3f, line 2. 
WRITTEN SIONTLY AFTER TIL MARRIAGE OF MISS CHAWORTH. 


[Miss Chaworth was married to John Musters, Esq., in August, 1808. 
The stanzas were first published by Mr. Moore aftcr Lord Byron’s death.) 


26.—Page 84, line 14. 
Oh! could Le Sage's demon's gift 


The Diable Boiteux of Ie Sage, where Asmodeus, the demon, places 
Don caret on an elevated situation, and unroofs the houses for In- 
spection. 
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27.~Dago 24, line 25, 
Against the next elective day. 


. (On the death of Mr. Pitt, in January, 1806, Lord Henry Petty and 
Lord Palmerston were candidates to represent the University of Cam- 
bridge in Parliament.) 


28. —Page 34, line 26. 
Lo! cundidates and vcters lie 
iTn the private volume the fourth and fifth stanzas ran thus :— 


“One on his power and place depends, 
The other on—the Lord knows what! 
Fach to some eloquence pretends, 
Though uelther will convince by that. 


The first, indeed, may not demur; 
Fellows are sage reflecting men,” &e.) 
29.—Page of, line 00, 
Lord H— , indeed, may uct demur ; 


‘ ee Harvey Hawke, third Lord Hawke, Jlis Lordship died in 
824. 


30.—Page J5, line 21. 
Who reads false quantities in Scale, 


Seale's publication on Creek Metres displays considerable talent 
and ingenuity, but, a8 might be expected in so difficult a work 15 not 


remarkable for accuracy. 
31.—Page 35, line 24, 
fa barbarous Latin dovm'd to wrangle: 


wee Latin of the schools is of the canine specics, and not very intelli- 
4 @. 


82.—Page 35, line 28, 
The square of the hypothenuac. 


The discovery of tie ed that the square of tho ee ig 
equal to the squares of the other two sides of a right-angled triangle. 


33,—Page 36, line 11. 
A numerous crowd, array'd in white, 
On a saint's day the stndents wear surplices in chapel, 


o4.—Page 37, line 15. 
And friendships tere form'd, too romantic to last ; 
{“My school-friendships were with me passione (for I was ne 


violent), but Ido not know that there is one which las endured (to 


sure some have been cut short by death) till now.”—Zyron Diary, 1821) 
Vol. 1, o—_ K 
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$5.—Page 37, line 25. 
As reclining, at eve, on yon tombstone I lay ; 


[A tomb in the churchyard at Harrow was 80 well known to be his 
favourite resting-place, that the boys called it ‘Byron's Tomb:’ and 
here, they say, he used to sit for hours, wrapt up in thought,—Moorz.} 


36,—Page 37, line 31, 
I fancied that Mossop himself was outshone? 
Mossop, a contemporary of Garrick, famous for his performance of 
Zanga. 
37,—Page 38, Ine 1. 
Or, as Lear, I pour'd forth the deep imprecation, 
|For the display of his declamatory powers, on the specch-days, he 
selected always the most vehement passages; such as thu speech of 
Zanga over the body of Alonzo, aud Lear's address to the storm.— 
Muose.] 
88.—Page 38, line 9. 
To Ida full oft may remeibdrance restore me, 
[In the private volume the two last stanzas ran— 
“T thought this poor brain, fever'd even to madnesa, 
Of tears, as of reason, for ever was drain'd; 


But the drops which now flow down this bosom of sadness, 
Convince me the springs have some moisture retain’d. 


“Sweet scones of my childhood! your blest recollection 
Has wrung from these cyclids, to weeping long dead, 
In torrents the tears of my warmest affection, 
The last and the fondest I ever shall shed.”] 


39.—Page 39, line 12. 
Would twinkle dimly through their sphere. 


“Two of the fairest stars in all the heaven, 
Having some business, do intreat her eyes 
To twinkle in their spheres till they return.”—SHaxsrearg, 


40.—Page 39, line 36. 
" Woman, thy vows are traced tn sand.” 
The last Mne is almost a literal translation from a Spanish proverb. 


41-—Page 40, Hne 22. 
“0 MARY, OM RECEIVING HER PICTURE. 


{Of this “Mary,” who is not to be confounded with the heiress ot 
Annesley, or “Mary” of Aberdeen, all I can record is, that she was of 
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an humble, if not equivocal, station in life, and that she had long light 
golden hair, of which he used to show a lock, as well as her picture, 
among his friends.—Moore.} 


42.—Page 41, lino 6. 
But where's the beam so sweetly straying, 


[But where’s the beam of soft desire ? 
Which gave a lustre to its blue, 
Love, only love, could e'er tuspire.—Fyst edit.) 


43.—Page 42, line 28, 
to one of whom the following stanzas were addressed the next morning.} 


(The occurrence took place at Southwell, and the beautiful lady to 
whom the lines were addressed was Miss Llouson.) 


44.—Pageo 42, line 31. 
And hurtling o'er thy lovely head, 
This word is used by Gray in his poem to the Fatal Sisters:— 


* Tron-sleet of arrowy shower 
Hurtles in the darkeu'd air.” 


45.—Page 45, line 14, 
In lato an infant, and in years a boy, 


In law every person is an infant who has not attained the age of 
twenty-one. [{Dametas is evidently a melo-dramatised portrait of Lord 
Byron himself,] 


46.—Page 47, liue 32. 
To form the place of assignation. 


In the above little piece the anthor has been accused by some candid 
readers of introducing the name of a lady from whom he was some 
hundred miles diatant at the time this was written; and poor Juliet, who 
has slept so long in “ the tomb of all the Capulets,” has been converted, 
with a trifling alteration of her name, into an English damsel, walking 
in a garden of thelr own creation, during the month of December, in a 
village where the author never passed « winter. Such has been the 
candour of sone ingenious critics, We would advise these liberal com- 
mentators on taste and arbiters of decorum to read Shakspeare. 


47.~—Page 48, line 18, 
2 
But curse my fate for cver after. 


Having heard that a very severe and Indelicate censute has been 
passed on the above poom, I beg Ieave to reply in a quotation from an 
admired work, “Carr's Stranger in France.”—'' As we were contom- 
plating a painting on a large scale, in which, among other figures, is the 
uncovered whole length of a warrior, a prudish-looking lady, who seemod 


to have a age of deaparation, after having arena, prreye 
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it through her glass, observed to her party, that there was a great 
deal of indeeornm in that picture, Madame 8, shrewdly whispered in 
my car ‘that the indecornm was in the remark,’ ” 


48,—Page 48, line 19, 
O8C4R OF ALVA, 


The catastrophe of this tale was suggested by the story of “ Jeronyme 
and Lorenzo,” in the first volume of Schiller’s “ Armenian, or the Ghost- 
Seer.” It algo bears some resemblance to a scene in the third act of 
“ Macbeth.” 

49.—Page 49, line 26. 
The pibroch ratsed its piercing rote ; 


[T.ord Byron falls into a very common error, that of inistaking pibroch, 
which means a particular sort of tune, for the instrument on which it fg 
played, the bagpipe. Almost every foreign tourist ducs the same] 


50.— Page 5, line 24. 
For him thy Beltane yet may burn, 


{Beltane Tree, a Highland festival on the first of May, held near fires 
lighted for the occasion. The primeval origin of this Celtle superstition 
is preserved in the name Jieal-tain, which ineans the fire of Baal.) 


51.—Page 62, line 16. 
Creusa’s style but wanting to the dame. 
The mother of Iulus, lost on the night when Troy was taken, 


52.—Page 68, line 21. 
Ah?! hapless dame f no sire bewails, 

Medea, who accompanied Jason to Corinth, was deserted by itn fir 
the daughter of Creon, king of that eity, The chorus, from which this is 
taken, here addresses Medea; though a considerable liberty is taken 
with the original, by expanding the iden, as also in some other parts of 
the translation. 


53,.—Page 68, line 29. 
Who ne'er unlocks with silver hey 


The original is “Kadaphy &voikaves xanew Ceray;" literally “ discloal 
the bright key of the mind.” ae y “disclosing 


54.—Page 09, fine 3, 
Maanvs his ample front sublime uprears: 


No reflection is here Intended against the person mentioned under tho 
name of Magana, He is inerely represented as performing an unavotd- 
able function of his office. Indeed, such an attempt conld only recolt 
upon myself; as that gentloman ia now as niuch distinguished hy his 
eloquence, and the dignified propriety with which he fills his situation, 
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as he was in his younger days for wit and conviviality. [Dr. William 
Lort Mansel was, in 1790, appointed to the headsh{p of Trinity College, 
by Mr. Pitt. He distinguished himself in the early part of his life as 
the author ‘of several jeux d’esprit, and was supposed to have assisted 
materially in the “Pursuits of Literature.” He obtained the bishopric 
of Bristol, through the influence of his pupil Mr. Percival, in 1808, and 
dicd at Trinity Lodge in 1820 } 


65.—Page 69, line 31. 
Th ATBESIAN’s glowing style, or Tully's fire. 
Demosthenes, 
68.—Page 70, line 2. 
The slightest motion would displease the Dean ; 


{In most colleges, the Fellow who superintends the chapel service is 
called Dean.] 


57.—Page 70, line 21, 
Vel pricing Bentley's, Bruaeh's, or Porson's note, 


The present Greek professor at Trinity College, Cambridge ; a man 
whose powers of mind and writings may, perhaps, justify their preference. 
(“I remember to have scen Porson at Cambridge, in the hall of our . 
college, and in private parties; and I never can recollect him except xs 
drunk or brutal, and-generally both: IJ mean in an evening ; for in the 
hall he dined at the Dean’s table, and I at the Vice-Master’s;—and lie 
then and there appeared sober in his demeanour; but I have seen him, 
in a private party of under-graduates, take up a poker to them, and 
heard him use langnage as blackguard as his action, Of all the disgust- 
ing brutes, sulky, abusive, and intolerable, Porson was the most bestial, 
ns far as the few times ] saw him went. He was tolerated in this state 
amongst the young men for hia talents; as the Turks think a madman 
inspired, and bear with him. He used to recite, or rather vomit, pages 
of all languages, and could hiccup Groek like a Helot; and certainly 
Sparta never shocked her children with a grosser exhibition than this 
man’s intoxication.”—Byron Letters, 1818.] 


58.—Page 70, line 28. 


Whether ‘tis Pitt or Petty rulea the hour; 


Since this was written, Lord Henry Petty (now leet ie of Lansdowne} 
law lost hts place, and subsequently (I had slmost said consequently) the 
honour of representing the University. A fact so glaring requires no 
comment. 


69,—Page 72, line 18. 
Of him who never can forget 1" 
[These verses were written at Harrowgate, in August, 1906. 


60.—Page 72, line 19. 
THE CORKRLIAN. 


[The cornclian of these verses was given to Lord Byron by the 
Cambridge chorister, Eddlestone, whose musical talents introduced him 
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to the poct, who entertained for him the most romantle fitendship. 
Young Kddlestone, ou leaving his choir, entered into a mercantile house 
in the metropolis, and died of a consumption, in 1811, which produced 
this letter from Lord Byron tu Mrs. Pigot, of Sguthwell:—“You may 
remember a cornelian, which some years ago I consigned to Milas Pige 
indeed gave to her, and now 1 am abont to make the most selfish an 
rude of requests. The person who gave it to me, when I was very 
young, is dead, and though a long time has elapsed since we met, as it 
was the on'y memorial I possessed of that person (in whom I was very 
much interested), it lias acquired a value by this event I could have 
wished it never to have borne in my cyes. If, therefore, Miss Pigot 
should have preserved it. F must, nnder these circumstances, heg her to 
excuse my requesting it to be transmitted to me, and 1 will replace it by 
sulncthing she may remember mo by equally well.) 


61.—Page 79, line 17. 


AN OCCASIONAL PROLOGUF, DELIVERED PREVIOUR TO THE PERFORMANCE 
GE “THK WHEEL UF FORTUNE” AT A PRIVATE THEATKE, 


{* When I was a youth, I was reckoned a geod actor. Besides Harrow 
speeches, in which I Meo enacted Penruddock, in the ‘Wheel of 
Fortune,’ and ‘Tristram Fickle, in the farce of ‘The Weathercock,’ for 
throe nights. in some private theatricals at Sonthwell, in 1806, with great 
applause, The occasional prologue for our volunteer play was also of 
my composition.”—Byron Diary, The prologue was written by him, 
between stages, on his way flom HMarrowgate. On getting into the 
carriage at Chesterfield, he said to his companiun, “ Now Pigot, 11] spin 
a prologue for our play;” and before they reached Mansfield he had 
completed his task, ~—interrupting, only once, his Wy Big reverie, to ask 
the proper prominciation of the French word “dehats” and, on bein 
answered, exclaiming, “Ay, that will do for rhyine to yeni Moone 


62.— Page 75, line 24, 
Lor Prev, aid Pre alone, has dared to ask. 


(The “iWiberal impromptu” appeared in the Morning Post, and Lord 
Byron's “reply” in the Morning Chronicle,] 


63.—Page 78, Hne 17. 
Sweet scene of my youth! scat of Friendship and Truth 
Ilarrow. 
64.—Page 79, line 13, 
TO ELIZA. 


[Miss Elizabeth Pigot, of Southwell, to whom several of Lord Byron's 
carliest letters were addressed.) 


65.—Page 80, line 1, 


LACRIN ¥ GAIR. 


Lachin y Gair, or, an it is prononneed tn the Erse, Loch na Garr, towers 
proudly pre-eminent in the Northern Highlands, near Invercauld. One 
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of our modern tourists mentions it as the i tri mountain, perhaps, in 

Great Britain. Be this as it may, it is certainly one of the most sublime 

and picturesque amongst our “Caledonian Alps.” Its appearance is of 

a dusky hue, but tie summit is the seat of eternal snows. Near Lachin 
Gair I spent some of the early part of my life, the recolleetion of which 
as given birth to these stanzas. 


66.-—Page 80, line 10. 
My cap was the bonnet, my cloak was the plaid? 


Thi word ia erroneansly pronounced pled: the proper pronunciation 
(according to the Scotch) is shown | y tle orthegraphy. 


67.—TPage &, line 25. 
“ Til-starr'd, though brave, did no visions foreboding 

1 allude here to my maternal ancestors, ‘the Gordons,” many of whom 
fought for the unfortunate Prince Charles, better known by the name of 
the Pretender. This branch was nearly ellied by blood, as well as attach- 
ment, to the Stuarts. George, the second Larl of Huntley, married the 
Princess Annabella Stuart, daughter of James I. of Scotland. By her 
he left four sons: the third, Sir William Gordon, I have the honour to 
claim as one of my progenitors. 


68.—Page 8), line 27. 
Ah! were pou destined to die at Culloden, 


Whether any perished in the battle of Culloden, I am not certain, 
but, as pent) fell in the insurrection, 1 have nsed the name of the 
principal action, “pars pro tote.” : 


69.—Page $0, line 30. 
You rest with your clan in the caves of Braemar; 
A tract of the Highlands so called. There is also a Castle of Bremar. 


70,—Page 81, line 4. 
The steep frowning glories of dark Loch na Garr. 


[The feeling continued to break out to the close of his life; and in 
the “Island,” one of his latest poema, he ascribed his raptures at the 
Alp us Apeunine, at Ida and Olympus, to his recollections of Loch na 
Garr, 


71.—Page 81, line 24, 
A Pylades in every friend? 


It is hardly necessary to add, that Pylades was the companion of 
Orestes, and # partner in one of those friendships which, with those of 
Achilles and Patroclus, Nisua and Euryalus, Damon and Pythias, have 
been handed down to poaterity as remarkable instances of attachments, 
which in all probability never existed beyond the imagination of the 
poet, or the page of an historian, or modern novelist. 
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72,—Page 83, line 10. 
Candour compels ne, BECHER! to commend 


[The Rev. John Becher, prebendary of Sonthwell, the well known 
author of several plans for improving the condition of the poor. To his 
care the superintendence of the second edition of “ Hours of Idleness,” 
daring its progress through a country press, was intrusted, and at his 
suggestion several corrections and omissions were made. “1 must 
return you,” wrote Lord Byron in February, 1808, “my bést acknowledg- 
ments for the interest you have taken in me and my poetical banthings, 
on 8 “ ever be proud to show how much I esteem the advice and tho 

viser.” 


73.—Page 84, line 16. 
ELEGY ON NEWSTEAD ABBEY. 


A8 one pecm on this subject is already printed, the author bad, 
originally, no intention of inserting the folluwing. It is now added at 
the particular request of some friends, 


7i,—Vage Sf, line 20. 
Leligton’s staine! repontt Hexny's prod? 


Henry II. founded Newstead soon after the murder of Thomas a 
Becket. 


75.—Page &4, line 27, 
No mait-clad serfs, obedient to theie lord, 


This word is used by Waller Scott, in his poem, “ The Wild Hunte- 
Man;” synonymous with vassal, 


76.—Page 64, line 28, 
In grim array the crimson cross demand ; 
The red cross was the badge of the Crusaders. 


77.- Page 85, Hne 18, 
Soon as the glonming spreads her waning shade, 

As “gloaming,” the Scottish word for twilight, is far more poetical, 
and has been recommended by many eminent literary inen, particularly 
by Dr. Moore in his Letters to Burns, I have ventured to use it on 
account of its harmony, 

78.—Vage 85, line 20. 
Or matin orisons to Mary paid, 

The priory was dedicated to the Virgin. 


79.—Page 85, line 27. 
Another Lewny the Mnd gift recalle, 


At the dissointion of the monasteries, Honry VIII. bestowed Newstead 
Abbey on Sir John Byron. 
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§0.—DPage 86, line 5. 
An abbey once, arcgal fortress new, 


Newstead sustained a considerable siege in the war between Chartes I. 
and lils parliament. 


81.—Paye 86, line 21. 
Tremblixg she snatch'd him from th unequal strife, 


Lord Byron and his brother Sir William, held high commands in the 
royal army. The former was general-in-chief in Ireland, lieutenant of 
the Tower, and goveruor to James, Duke of York, afterwards the 
unhappy James I1.; the latter had a principal share in many actions. 


82.—Vage SG, line 24, 
Lo lead the band where godlike FALKLann full, 


Lucius Cary, Lord Viscount Falkland, the most accomplished man of 
his ave, was killed at the Battle of Newbury, charging in the ranks of 
Lord Byron's regiment of Cavalry. 


83.—Page $7, line 20. 
Loathing the offering of so dark a death. 


This is an historical fact. A violent tempest occurred immediately 
subseqnent to the death or interment of Cromwell, which occasioned 
many disputes between his partisans and the cavaliers ; both interpreted 
the circumstance into divine interposition; but whether as approbation 
or condemnation, we Joave to the casuists of that age te decide. Thaye 
made such use of the occurrence as suited the subject of my poem. 


84.—Page 8&7, line 21. 
The legal ruler now resumes the helat, 
Charles IT. 
85.—DPago 88, line 28. 
Nor breathes a murmur 'gainst the will of fale. 


{" Come what may,” wrete Byron to his mother, in March, 1809, 
“Newstead and I stand or fall together. 1 have now lived on the spot; 
I have fixed my heart upon it; and no pressure, present or future, shall 
induce me to barter the last vestige of our inheritanee. IT have that 
pride within mo which will enable me to support difficulties, I can 
endure privationa ; hut could I obtain, in exchange for Newstead Abbey, 
the first fortunein the country, I would reject the proposition.”] 


86.—Page 88, line 82. 
And bless thy future as thy former day. 


(Those who turn from this Elegy to the stanzas on Newstead Abbey, 
in the thirteenth canto of Don Juan, cannot fall to romark how fre- 
quently the thoughts in the two pieces are the same; or to be interested 
in comparing the juvenile sketch with the bold touches and mellow 
colouring of the master’s picture. ] 
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87.—Page 89, line 1. 
CHILDISH BRCOLLECTIONS. 


eet laid,” says Lord Byron, “on my back, when this achoolboy 
thing was written, or rather pearl Sie rise no more, my 
physician having taken his sixteenth fee.” In private volume the 
poem opened differently :— 


“ Hence! thon unvarying song of varied loves, 
Which youth commends, maturer age reproves; 
Which every rhyming bard repeats by rote, 

By thousands echo'd to the self-same note! 

Tired of the dull, unceasing, copious strain, 

My soul is panting to be free again. 

Farewell! ye nymphe propitious to my verse, 
Some other amon will your charms rehearse ; 
Some other paint his pangs, in hopa of bliss, 
Or dwell in rapture on your nectar'd kiss. 
Those beauties, grateful to my ardent sight, 

' No wore entrance my senses in delight; 

Thuse bosoms, form'd of animated suow, 

Altke are tasteless and unfecling now. 

These to some happier lover I resign— 

The menory of those joys alone is mine. « 
Censure no mere shall brand my humble name, 

’ The child of passion and tho fool of fame. 

Weary of love, of life, devour'd with spleen, 
I reat 2 perfect Timon, not nineteen. 
World! I renounce thee! all ny hope’s o’ercast ! 
Ono sigh I give thee, but that sigh’s the Isat. 
Friends, foes, und females, now alike adieu! 
Would I could add remombrance of you toa! 
Yet though the future dark and cheerless gleams, 
The curse of momory, hovering in my dreams, 
Depicts with glowing pencil all those years, 
Ere yet my cup, empoison’d, flow’d with tears 
Btill rules my senses with tyrannic away, 
The past confounding with the present dav. 

“ Alas! in vain I check the maddening thought; 
It still recurs, unlook’d for and unsought: 
My soul to Fancy's,” &c. &., an at ling 29.) 


&8.— Page 90, ling 6, 
To dazsle, though they please, my aching sight. 
{The next Hfty-six Hines, to— 
* Here firet remember’d be the Joyous band,” 


were added in the first edition of “ Hours of Idleness."} 
80.—Page BI, line 12, 
Poxposvs' virtues are but known to few 3 - xs 
|Dr. Butler, then iiead-inaster of Harrow. Had Lord Byron published 
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another edition of these poema, it was his intention to replace these four 
lines by the four which follow :— 


“¥f once my muse a harsher portrait drew, 
Warm with her wrongs, and deem’d the likeness true, 
By cooler judgment pe fi her fault she owns,— 
With noble minds a fault confess'd, atones.”’] 


90.— Page 91, line 22. 
Who hail'd me chief, obedient to command ; 


{On the retirement of Dr. Drury, three candidates for the vacant chair 
presented themselves—Mesars. Drury, Evans, and Butler. On the first 
movement to which this contest gave rise in the school, young Wildman 
was at the head of the party for Mark Drury, while Byron held himself 
aloof from any. Anxious, however, to have him as an ally, one of the 
Drury faction said to Wildman—" Byron, I know, will not join, because 
hie does not chouse to act second to any one, but, by giving up the leader- 
rhip to him, you may at once secure him.’ This Wildman did, and 
Byrou took the command—Moone.] 


91.—Page 91, line 26. 
Or all the sable glories of his gown ; 
(instead of this couplet, the private volame has these lines :-~ 


“Cureless to sovthe the pedant's furious frown, 
Scarce’y respecting his majestic gown; 
By which, in vain, he gain'd a borrow'd grace, 
Adding new terror to his sneering face.” ! 


92.—Pare 91, line 31. 
Pronus, the pride af science, and the coast, 


Dr, Drury. This most able and excellent man retired from his sitia- 
tion in March, 1805, after having resided thirty-five years at Harrow; 
tho Inst twenty ag head-master; an office ha held with equal hononr to 
himself and advantage to the very extensive school over which he pre- 
sided. Panegyric would here-be superfluous: it would be useless to 
enumerate qualifications which were never doubted. A considersble 
contest took place betwoen three rival candidates for his vacant chair: 
of thia J can only say, 


Bi mea cam vestris valuigsent vota, Pelasgi! 
Non foret ambiguus tanti certaminis heres. 


[Lord Byron’s letters from arrow contain the same high praise of 
Dr. Drury. In one, of Nov. 2, 1804, he says—“ There is so much of the 
goutleman, so much mildness, and nothing of pedantry in his character, 
that I cannot help liking him, and will remember his instructions with 
5 Hata as long as 1 live.” A week after, he adda-—“TI revere Dr. 
drury. I dread offending him; not, however, through fear, but the 
respect I bear him makes me unhappy when I am under his dispiea- 
mre.” . Dr. Drury has related the secret of tho influence he obtained: 
the glance which told him that the lad was "a wild mountain colt,” tald 
him sigo that be ould be “lod with a silken string.”} 
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93.—Page 91, line 8. 
Powrogus governs,—Lut, my muse, forbear: 
go passage also, was, in a new edition, to have had a different 
mi— 
“ Another fills his magisterial chair; 

Reluctant Ida owns a stranger's care ; 

Oh! may ltke honours crown his future name; 

If such his virtues, such shall be his fame’) 
04.—Tage 92, line 38. 

Beneath one common stroke of fate expire: 


{During a rebellion at Marrow, the poet prevented the school-room 
from being burnt down, by pointing out to the buys the names of thelr 
fathers and grandfathers on the walls.) 


* 


95.—Page 93, line 12, 
Nor bolts nor bars against their strength avail'd ; 


{Lord Byron elsewhere thus describes his usual course of life whi’e at 
Harrow—“ always cricketing, rebelling, rowiy, ard in all mauner of 
mischiefs.” One day he tore down the gratings “com the window of the 
hall; and when asked by Dr. Butler his reason for the outrage, ccolly 
answered, “because they darkened the room.”] 


96,—Page 94, line 2. 
And friendship’s feelings triumph'd over love. 


(This description of his emotions, in 1806, on encountering his former 
schoolfellows, falls far short of what oecnrred in an accldental mecting 
with Lord Clare, on the road between Imola and Bologna, in 1821, 
“This meeting,” says Lord Byron, “annihilated for a moment all the 
years between the present time and the days of Harrow. It waa a new 
and Ble ira feeling, like rising from the grave, tome. Clare too 
waa much agitated—more in appearance than was myself; for I could 
feel his heart beat to his fingers’ ends, unless, indeod, it was the pulse of 
my own which made me think so, We were but five minutes Sr 
aud on the ) voees road; bat I bardly recollect an hour of my existence 
which could be weighed against them.” The sudden arrival at Piss, in 
18%2, of another Invaluable friend, produced kindred effects. “We were 
one evening seated,” ways Madame Gutleccloll, “in the garden of the 
Palazzo Lanfranch!, At this moment a servant aunounsed Mr. Hob- 
house. The slight shade of melancholy diffused over Lord Byron's face 
rave instant,place to the liveliest joy; but it was so great, that it almost 
eprived him of strength. A fearful palencss came over his cheeks, and 
his eyes were filled with tears as he embraced his friend: his emotion 
was so great that he was forced to sit down.”)} 


97.—Page 04, line 97. 
Alonso! best and dearest of my friends, 


(The Hon, Jobn Wingfleld, ef the Coldstream Guards, brother to 
Richard, fourth Viscount Poweracourt. He died in his twentieth year. 
Lord Byron et ong time gave lim the preference over all other friends.) 
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98.~Page 05, line 18. 
Davus, the harbinger of childish joy ; 


(The Rey. John Cecil Tattersall, B.A., of Christ Church, Oxford, who 
died Dee, 8, 1812, at Hall’s Place, Kent, aged twenty-four. ] 


99.— Page 95, line 26. 
The rustic's musket aim'd aggingt my life: 


[The “ factions strife” was bronght on by the breaking up of school, 
and the dismissal} of some volunteers from drill, both happening at the 
aame hour, The butt-end of a musket was aimed at Byron’s head, and 
would have felled him to the ground, Lut for the interposition of Tatter- 
aall,— Moone.) 


100.—Page 95, line 35. 
An act like this can simple thanks repay? 
[In the private volume:— 


“Thus did you save that life I acarcely priza— 
A life unworthy such a sacrifice.” 


101.—Page 95, line 39. 
Lycos! on me thy claims are fustly great: 


{John Fitzgibbon, second Ear! of Clare, afterwards Governor of Bom- 
bay, of whom Lord Byron said, in 1822, ‘IT have eh loved him better 
than any male thing in the world.”—" I never,” was his language in 1821, 
“hear the word ‘ Olare’ without a beating of the heart even now; and 1 
write it with the feelings of 1809-45, ad infinitum.” A remonstrance 
which Lord Clare addressed to him at school, was found among his papers 
{as were most of the notes of his early Abia and on the hack of it 
was an endorsement which is a fresh testimony of his affection:— This 
and another letter were written at Harrow, by my then and, I hope, ever 
beloved friend, Lord Clare, when we were both schoolboys; and sent to 
my study In conaequence of some childish misunderstanding,—the only 
one which ever arose between us. It was of short duration, and I retain 
this nota solely for the purpose of submitting it to his perusal, that we 
may _ over the recollection of the instgutficance of our first and last 
quarrel. . 


102.—Page 95, line 42. 
The feeble efforts of my lengthen’d song. 
{Inthe private volume, the following lines conclude this character :— 


“ For ever to possess a friend in thee, 

‘Was bliss unhoped, though not unsought by me, 
_ Thy softer soul was form’d for love alone, 

To rader and to hate unknown ; 

Thy mind, in union with thy beautcous form, 
. Was gentle, but unfit to stem the storm. 

‘That faoa, an index of colestial worth, 
Proclatm'd a heart abstracted from the carth. 
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Oft, when depress’d with sad foreboding gloom, 

I sat reclined upon our favourite tomb, 

T’ve seen those sympathetic eyea o'erflow 

With kind compassion for thy comrade’s woe; 

Or, when less mournful subjects form’d our themes, 
We tried a thousand fond romantic schemes, 

Oft hast thon aworn, in friendship's soothing tone, 
Whatever wish was mine, must be thine own.) 


Shall fair EcryAa.us pass by xnsung ? 


[George John, fifth Earl of Delawarr—“I am happy enongh, and com- 
fortable here,” says Lord Byron, in a letter from Harrow of Oct. 25, 1804, 
“ My friends are not numerous, but select. Among the principal, I rank 
Lord Delawarr, who is very amiable, and my particular friend.”— 
“ Nov. 2, 1904, ‘Lord Delawarr is considerably younger than me, but the 
most good-tempered, amiable, clever fellow in the universe. To all 
which he adds the quality (a good one in the eyes of women) of being 
remarkably handsome. Declawarr and inyself are, in a manner, cons 
nected; for one of my forefathers, in Charles J.’s time, married Into 
their family.” The allusion in the text to thelr subsequent quarre 
receives further light from a letter which the poet addressed to Lo 
Clare in 1807 :—“ You will he astonished to hear I have lately written 
to Delawarr, for the purpose of explaining (as far as possible, withont 
involving some ald friends of mine in the business), the cause of m 
behaviour to him during my last residence at Harrow, which you will 
reeollect was rather en cavalier, Since that period I have discovered he 
was treated with Injustice, both by those who misrepresented his con- 
duct, and by me in consequence of their suggestions. I have, therefore, 
made all the reparation in my power, by apologising for my mistake, 
though with Mad faint hopes of sticcess. However, I have eased my own 
conscience by the atonement, which is humiliating enough to one of 
my disposition; yet J could not have slept satisfied with the reflection 
of having, even Sdepiguaienal injured any individual. Ihave done 
all that could be done to repair the injury.”) 


104.— Page 06, line 36, 
See honest, open, generous CLEON stand ; 
[Edward Noel Long, Esq.) 


105.—Page 07, line 3. 


Ap apeakers each supports an equal name, 
‘This alludes to the public speeches delivered at tha school whore the 
anthor waa educated. 


106,—Page 97, lina 18. 
| Yet with the retrogpection loves to dwell, 
[Thus in the private volume :— 


4 Yet in the ratrospection finds rel 
And revels in the luxury of grief : 
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107,~Page 97, line 19. 
Or when my fret harangue received applause, 


("My qualities were much more oratorical than poetical, and Dr 
Drury, my grand patron, had a great notion that I should turn out an 
orator from my fivency, my turbulence, my voice, ae copiousness of 
declamation, and my action. I remember that my first declamation 
astonished Dr. Drury into some unwonted (for he was economical of such) 
and sudden compliments, before the declaimers at our first rehearsal.” — 
Byron Diary. 1 certainly was much pleased with Lord Byron's atti- 
tude, gesture, and delivery, as well as with his composition. To my 
bed eben he suddenly diverged from the written composition, with a 
boldness and rapidity sufficient to ularm me, lest lie should fail in 
memory as to the conclusion. I questioned him, why he had altered his 
declamation? He declared he had mada no alteration, and did not 
know, in s ng, that he had deviated from it one letter. I believed 
him, and from a knowledge of his temperament, am convinced that he 
was hurried on to expressions and colourings more striking than what 
hie pen had expressed.—Dr. Drvry,] 


106.—Page 97, line 24. ° 
Tha praise is due, who made that famé my oun. 
[In the private volume the poem concludes thus: 


“ When, yet a novice in the mimie art, 
I feign'd the transports of a vengeful heart— 
When as the Royal Slave I trod the stage, 
To vent in Zanga more than mortal rage— 
The praise of Probus made me feel more proud 
Than all the plaudits of the list’ning crowd. 

“ Ah; vain endeavour in this childish strain 
To soothe the woes of which I thus complain | 
What can avail this fruitless loss of time, 

To measure sorrow in a jingting rhyme! 
No social solace from a friend is near, 
And heartless strangors drop no fecling tear. 
T seek not Joy in woman's sparkling eye: 
The amiles of beauty cannot check the sigh. 
Adien, thou world! thy pleasure’s still a dream, 
Thy virtue but a visionary thome ; 
hg years of vice on years of folly roll, 
Tit grinning death assigns the destined goal, 
Whore all are hastening to the dread abode, 
To meet the Judgment of a righteous God; 
Mix’d in the concourse of a aps ape throng, 
A mourner midst of mirth, I glide along; 
A wretched, isolated, gloomy thing, 
Curst by refiection’s deep corroding sting ; 
But not that mental sting which stabs w thin, 
The dark avenger of unpunish'd sin; 
The wlleut shaft which goads the guilty wretch 
Extended on s rack’s untiring stretch: . 
Consdlenee that sting, that shaft to him snppliea—~ 
~ Uls mind the rack from which he ne'er can rise. 
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For me, whate'er my folly, or my fear, 

One cheerful comfort still is cherish’d here 

No dread internal haunts my hours of rest, 

No dreams of injured innocence infest ; 

Of hope, of peace, of almost all bereft, 
Conscience, my last but welcome guest, is left. 
Slander's empoison’d breath may blast my name, 
Envy delights to blight the buds of faine ; 

Deceit may chill the current of my blood, 

And freeze affection's warm impassion'd flood ; 
Presaging horror darken every sense j— 

Even here will conscience be my best defence. 
My bosom feeds no ‘worm which ne'er can dies! 
Not critnes ] mourn, but happiness gone by. 
Thus crawling on with many a reptile vile, 

My heart is bitter, though my cheek may smile ; 
No more with former bliss my heart is glad; 
Hope yields to anguish and my soul is sad: 
From foud regret no future joy can save; 
Remembrance slumbers only in the grave.”) 


109.—Page 98, linc 3s. 
And Love, without his pinion, suited on Youth. 
“L’Amitic cst Amour sans ailes,” isa French proverb. 


110.—Page 99, line 2, 
ENTITLED “THE COMMON Tor,” 
Written by James Montgomery, anthor of the ¢ Wanderer in Switzer. 
land,” &e. 
111.—Page 99, line 8. 
The hero rolls the tile of war ; 


No particular hero is here alluded to. The exploits of Bayard, 
Nemours, Edward the Black Prince, and, in more more modern thes, 
the fame of Marlborough, Preccrick the Great, Count Saxe, Charles of 
Sweden, &c., are familiar to every historical reader, but the exact ylaces 
of their birth are known toa very small proportion of their adiilrers, 


112.—Page 103, ne 2. 
AN IMITATION OF MACPUERSON'S OSBIAN, 


It may be necessary to ohscrve, that the story, thaugh considerably 
varied in the catastrophe, 1s taken from “ Nisus and Euryalus,” of which 
episode a translation is already given {n the present volume, 


113.—Page 106, line 27, 
tears of the storm.” 


J foar Laing’s late edition has completely overthrown overy hope that 
Macpherson’s Osstan might prove the translation of a series of poems 
complete in themselves; but, while the imposture is discovered, the 
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merit of the work remains undisputed, though not without fanlts— 
eed in some parts, turgid and bombastic diction.—The present 
wimble {midation will be pardoned by the admirers of the original ay an 
attempt, however inferior, which evinces an attachment to their favourite 


author. 
114.—Paze 106, line 38. 
VAMITIE EST LVAMOUR SANA AILES, * 
[This poem was not included in the publication of 1807.] 


115.—Page 107, line 31, 
Seat of my youth! thy distant spire 
Harrow. 


116.—Page 108, line 1. 
My Lycus! wherefore dost thou weep ¥ 
[Tho Earl of Clare.] 


117.—Page 109, line 1. 
THE PRAYER OF NATURE. 


[It is dificult to conjecture for what reason these stanzas, which 
Rurpass anything that Lord Byron had written up to that date, were 
not included in the “I{ours of Idleness.” They were never published 
till they appeared in Moore's life of the poot.] 


118.—Page 111, line 1. 
TO EDWARD NOEL LONG, ESQ. 


{l-ong, who was with Lord Byron both at Harrow and Cambridge, en- 
tered the Guards and served in the expedition to Copenhagen. He was 
drowned early in 1809, when on his way to join the army iu the 
Peninsula; the transport in which he suiled being run down in the night 
by another of the convoy. ao "s father,” says Lord Byron, “ wrote 
to me to write his son’s epitap promised—but I had not the heart to 
complete it. LHe was each a good, amiable being as rarely remains Jong 
in this world; with talent and accomplishments, too, to make bin the 
more regretted.”—Byion Diary, 1821.) 


119.—Page 113, line 22, 
Which once contain'd our youth's retreat ; 


[The two friends were both passionately attached to Harrow; and 
sometimes made excursions thither together, to revive their school-boy 
recollections.) 


190.—Page 114, line ¢ 


Bestow'd by thee upon another. 


(Though these verses, which are addressed to Mra. Musters, intinrare 
that she had first returned aud then renounced the prut’s love, iy 
YUL, 1, lL 
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uniformly, in later life, absolved her from the charge. “The ardour,” 
he said, in 1822, “was all on my side. I was serious; she was volatile: 
she liked me as a younger brother, and treated and Jaughed at me as a 
boy ; she, however, gave me hier picture, and that was something to make 
verses upon.) 


121.—Puge 115, line 6. 
The cuntrous ponp of Saxon pride. 


Sassenach, or Saxon, a Gaelic word, signifying either Lowland or 
English. 


122,—Page 116, line 20, 
To flce avy and be at reat. 


“And I said, Oh! that I had wings like a dove; for then would 1 fly 
away and he at rest.”"—DPsalia lv.6. This verse also constitutes a part 
of the most beautiful anthem in our language. 


129.—Page 116, line 23, 
And climb'd thy slecp summit, oh Morven of snow ! 


Morven, a lofty mountain in Aberdeenshire. “Gormal of snow," is an 
expressiuu frequently tu be found in Ossian. 


124.—Page 116, line 25. 
Ov the miat of the tempest that gather'd below. 


This will not appear extraordinary to those who have been accustomed 
to the mountains. It is by no means uncomnion, on attaining the top of 
Ren-e-vis, Ben-y-bourd, &c., to perceive, between the summit and the 
valley, clouds pouring down rain, and occasionally accumpanied by liglt- 
ning, while the s tor literally looks down upon the storm, perfectly 
secure from its effects. 


125.—Page 116, line 29. 
Need I say, my sweet Mary, 'twus centred in yout 


[In Lord Byron's Diary for 1813, he says, “I have been thinking 
lately a good deal of Mary Duff. How very odd that I should have been 
80 utterly, devotedly fond of that girl, at an nage when I could neither 
feel passion, nor know the meaning of the word. And the effect! M y 
mother used always to rally me about this childish amour; and, at last, 
many years after, when I was sixtcen, she told me one day; ‘Oh, Byron, 
Thave had 4 letter from Edinburgh, from Miss Abercrombie, and your 
old sweetheart, Mary Duff, is married to a Mr. Cockburn? And what 
was my answer? I really cannot explain or account for my foelings at 
that moment; but they nearly threw me into convulstons—to the horror 
of my mother and astonishment of every body. And it isa phenomenon 
in my existence (for I was not eight years old), which has pugzied and will 

zzle me to the Iatest hour of it.” In Jannary, 1815, a few days after 
Kis marriage, in a letter to his friend Captain Hay, the poet reverts with 
fondnesa to his childish attachment :—“ Pray tell me more—er as much 
as you like, of your cousin Mary. I was twenty-seven a few daya ago, 
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and I have never seen her since we were children, and young children 
too; but I never forget her, nor ever can. You will oblige me by pre- 
senting her with my best respects, and all good wishes. It may seem 
ridiculous—but it is at any rate, I hope, nut offensive to her nor hers—in 
me to pretend to recollect anything about her, at go early a period of 
both our lives, almost, if not quite, in our nurserics;—but it was a 
pleasant dreaw, which she must pardon me for remembering. Is she 
pretty still? 1 have the most perfect idea of her person, as a child.”} 


126.—Puage 117, line 7. 
I breasted the billows of Dee's rushing tid’, 


The Dee is a beautiful river, which rises near Mar Ledge, and falls 
intu the sea at New Aberdeen. 


127.—T’age 117, line 22, 
I think of the rocks that vershadow Colblern } 


Colbleen is a mountain near the verge of the Highlands, not far frem 
the rnins of Dee Castle. 


128.—Page 120, line 24, 
As void of wit and moral, 


These stanzas were written soon after the appearance of @ sever 
critique In a northern review, on a new publication of the British 
Anacreon. (Lord Byron refers to the article in the Edinburgh Review, 
of op 1807, on “ Epistles, Odes, and other Poems, by Thomas Little 
usq.” 


129.—Page 120, line 36. 
Treally will not fight them 


A bard [Moore] (horresco referens) defied his reviewer (Jeffrey) to 
mortal combat. If this example becomes prevalent, our periodical 
censors must be dipped in the river Styx: fur what clse can secure them 
from the numerous host of thoir curaged assailants ? 


130.—Page 121, line 36. 
Be still aa you are now. 


(“Of all I have ever known, Clare has always been the least altcred 
in every thing from the excellent qualities and kind affections which 
attached me to him ao strongly at school. I should hardly have thought 
it possible for society (or the world, as it is called), to leave a being with 
80 ttle of the leaven of bad passions. I do not speak from personal 
experience only, but from all I have ever heard of him from others, 
during absence and distance.”—Byron Diary, 1821.] 


181.—Page 122, line 7. 
LINES WRITTEN BEXEATH AW MLM IN THE CHURCHYARD OF ITARROW, 


{On losing his natural daughter, Allegra, in April, 1822, Lord Byron 
seut her remains to be buried at Harrow, “ where,’ ho saya, “ 2 a letter 
L 
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to Mr. Murray, “I ence hoped to have laid my own.” “There is,” he 
adds, “a spot in the churchyard, near the footpath, on the brow of the 
hill looking towards Windsor, and a tomb ander a al tree (hearing 
the name of Peachie, or Peachey), where I used to sit for hours and hours 
when aboy. This was my favourite spot ; but as I wish to erect a tablet 
to her neeey, the body had better be deposited in the church ;”—and it 
was 80 accordingly.} 


ENGLISH BARDS AND SCOTCH 
REVIEWERS: 


A SATIRE. 


“J had rather be a kitten, and ery mew! 
Than one of these samc metre bajlad-mongers.” 
Susaxargare, 


“Such shameless bards we have; and yet ‘tis true, 
There are as mad, abandon’d critics too.”—Pora. 


PREFACE.‘ 


Au my friends, learned and unlearned, have urged me not 
to publish this Satire with my name. IfI were to be“ turned 
from the career of my humour by quibbles quick, and paper 
bullets of the brain,” I should have complied with their 
counsel. But I am not to be terrified by abuse, or bullied by 
reviewers, with or withoutarms. I can safely say that I have 
attacked none personally, who did not commence on the 
offensive. An author's works are public property: he-who 
purchases may judge, and publish his opinion if he pleases ; 
and the authors I have endeavoured to commemorate may 
do by me as I have dono by them. I dare say they will 
succeed better in condemning my scribblings, than in mend- 
ing their own. But my object is not to prove that I can 
write well, but, if possible, to make others write better. 

As the poem has met with far more success than I expected, 
T have endeavoured in this edition to make some additions 
and alterations, to render it more worthy of public perusal. 

In the first edition of this satire, published anonymously, 
fourteen lines on the subject of Bowles’s Pope were written 
by, and inserted at the request of, an ingenious friend of 
mine,* who has now in the press a volume of poetry. In 
the present edition they are erased, and some of my own 
substituted in their stead; my only reason for this being 


_* This preface was written for the second edition, and printed with it. 
The noble author had left this country previous to the publication of 
that edition, and is not yet returned.—Note to the fourth edition, 1811.— 
“ He is, and gone again.” —B., 1816.) es 
+ (Mr, Hobhouse.] 
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that which I conceive would operate with any other person 
in the same manner,—a determination not to publish with 
my name any production, which was not entirely and 
exclusively my own composition. 

With* regard to the real talents of many of the poetical 
persons whose performances are mentioned or alluded to in 
the following pages, it is presumed by the author that there 
can be little difference of opinion in the public at large; 
though, like other sectaries, each has his separate tabernacle 
of proselytes, by whom his abilities are over-rated, his faulta 
overlooked, and his metrical canons received without scruple 
and without consideration. But the unquestionable posses- 
sion of considerable genius by several of the writers here 
censured renders their mental prostitution more to be 
regretted. Imbecility may be pitied, or, at worst, laughed 
at and forgotten; perverted powers demand the most 
decided reprehension. No one can wish more than the 
author that some known and able writer had undertaken 
their exposure; but Mr. Gifford has devoted himself to 
Massinger, and, in the absence of the regular physician, a 
country practitioner may, in cases of absolute necessity, be 
allowed to prescribe his nostrum to prevent the extension 
of go deplorable an epidemic, provided there be no quackery 
in his treatment of the malady, A caustic is here offered; 
as it is to be feared nothing short of actual cautery can 
recover the numerous patients afflicted with the present 
prevalent and distressing rabies for rhyming—As to the 
Edinburgh Reviewers, it would indeed require an Hercules 
to crush the Hydra; but if the author succeeds in merely 
“bruising one of the heads of the serpent,” though his own 
hand should suffer in the encounter, he will be amply 
satisfied. 


* [Here the preface to the first edition commenced.) 


INTRODUCTION TO ENGLISH BARDS AND 
SCOTCH REVIEWERS, 


Tne article upon the “Hours of Idlenass” was published in the 
Edinburgh Review of January, 1808, and “English Bards and Scotch 
Reviewers” did not appear till the March of 1809. Lord Byron had his 
weapons ready for au attack before he was provoked to use them in 
defence. He had composed near four hundred lines of a satire, and the 
desire to turn the M3. to account, was probably the reason for what haa 
often excited surprise—that in retaliating upon his critics he should have 
struck at numerous persons who had never raised a finger against him- 
self, Much, therefore, of the poem was completed in advance, and much 
besides, which now forms part of it, was written between the first and 
the second edition. That the most rapid of versifiers and the most hasty 
of men xbould spend a twelvemonth on the remaining task, is a proof 
of his anxiety to aim an effective blow. ‘To prepare himself for the 
composition he diligently studied the masterpieces of Pope, and to ensure 
its pollah when composed, he had the Satire printed privately, and kept 
correcting itin type. Though published anonymously it was known to 
be his, and he was not less ready to accept the responsibility than to 
enjoy the credit. His latest labour before starting on his Pilgrimage 
waa to prepare a second and enlarged edition, which came out in October, 
with his name prefixed. Two more editions were called for in his 
absence, and on his return he revised and printed a fifth, when he sud- 
denly resolved to deatroy the impression and suppress the work. Before 
he had landed upon the British shore he expressed, in a letter to Mr. 
Dallas, his regret at having written it, and the compunction increased 
after most of his vietima had laid aside their resentment against the 
author of “English Bards,” to do honour to the author of “ Childe 
Harold's Pilgrimage.” He had become intimate among others with 
Lord and Lady Holland, whom he had assailed on the false supposition 
that they were the instigators of the article in the Edinburgh Review, 
and being informed by Mr. Rogers that they wished the Satire to be 
withdrawn, he acted instantly upon a suggestion which coincided with 
the dictates of his own heart. <A single copy, which is the foundation 
of the present edition, escaped the flames, and the anvotations he wrote 
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on the margin, when he casually met with it In 1816, attest his sin- 
cerity in saying “that he had been forgiven too readily to be able to 
forgive himself.” He must have seen from the first that in assuming 
the aggressive towards his brother bards, he was committing the very 
offence of which he complained, and, to add to the inconsistency, many 
of the stones which he slung were filched from the buff and blue bag of 
his critics; but his craving to restore his damaged reputation by proving 
his powers, prevailed at the time over all other feelings. 8o far as his 
design to humble his reviewers was concerned, the wide sweep of his 
indiscriminate satire was mistaken policy. It Hghtened the censure 
to Jeffrey and his associates, that it was shared with nearly every man 
of mark in the kingdom. The portrait of the arch-critie, which was 
meant for the central figure, is the least effective in the group, from tho 
attempt to degrade him to the level of a type of beings with whom he 
had not the slightest affinity. No notice was taken of “English Bards ” 
in the Edinburgh Review till 1812, when Jeffrey, in reviewing the two 
first cantos of Childe Harold, was contented to retort, that “ personali- 
ties so outrageous were only injurious to their author.” Lord Byron, iu 
1817, said that he did not think the satire good for much even in point 
of poetry, and if he compared it with what he had since produced he had 
reason to hold it cheap. It is now, indeed, admitted that there was 
more vigour in the language than in the thoughts, more ridicule than 
wit, more invective than refinement of sarcesm. He has rarely or ever 
attained to the easy pungency of expression, and those natural and yet 
original strokes of character which distinguish hia greatest predecessors 
in the art. A daring and clever assault upon living names appeals to 
other passions than the passion for poetry, and was sure to command a 
temporary success; but it would probably have died with hts own gene. 
ration unless it had received from the name of Byron that tumortality 
which it was intended to confer. 


ENGLISH BARDS AND SCOTCH 
REVIEWERS.' 


Sritt must I hear?—shall hoarse Fitzgerald baw] 
His creaking couplets in a tavern hall, 

And I not sing, lest, haply, Scotch reviews 

Should dub me scribbler, and denounce my muse? 
Prepare for rhyme—TI’ll publish, right or wrong: 
Fools are my theme, let satire be my song. 


Oh! nature’s noblest gift—my grey goose-quill ! 
Slave of my thoughts, obedient to my will, 
Torn from thy parent bird to form a pen, 
That mighty instrument of little men ! 
The pen! foredoom'd to aid the mental throes 
Of brains that labour, big with verse or prose, 
Though nymphs forsake, and critics may deride, 
The lover's solace, and the author's pride. 
What wits ! what poets dost thou daily raise ! 
How frequent is thy use, how small thy praise ! 
Condemn’d at length to be forgotten quite, 
With all the pages which 'twas thine to write. 
But thou, at least, mine own especial pen ! 
Once laid aside, but now assumed again, 
Our task complete, like Hamet’s$ shall be free ; 
roe spurn’d by others, yet beloved by me: 
Then let us soar to-day ; no common theme, 
No eastern vision, no distemper’d dream ‘ 

ires—our path, though full of thorns, is plain ; 

Smooth be the verse, and easy be the strain. 


When Vice triumphant holds her sov’reign sway, 
Obey’d by all who nought beside obey ; 
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When Folly, frequent harbinger of crime, 
DBedecks her cap with bells of every clime ; 
When knaves and fools combined o’er all prevail, 
And weigh their justice in a golden scale ; 

F’en then the boldest start from public sneers, 
Afraid of shame, unknown to other fears, 

More darkly sin, by satire kept in awe, 

And shrink from ridicule, though not from law.5 


Such is the force of wit! but not belong 
To me the arrows of satiric song ; 
The royal vices of our age demand 
A keener weapon, and a mightier hand. 
Still there are follies, c’en for me to chase, 
And yield at least amusement in the race: 
Laugh when I laugh, I seek no other fame; 
The cry is up, and scribblers are my game. 
Speed, Pegasus !—ye strains of great and small, 
Ode, epic, elegy, have at you all ! 
I too can scrawl, and once upon a time 
I pour'd along the town a flood of rhyme, 
A achoolboy freak, unworthy praise or blame ; 
I printed—older children do the same. 
Tis pleasant, sure, to see one’s name in print ; 
‘A book's a book, although there's nothing in’t. 
Not that a title’s sounding charm can save 
Or scrawl or scribbler from an equal grave : 
This Lambe must own, since Lis patrician name 
Fail’d to preserve the spurious farce from shame.§ 
No matter, George continues atill to write,? 
Though now the name is veil’d from public sight. 
Moved by the great example, I pursue 
The self-szame road, but make my own review: 
Not seek great Jeffrey's, yet, like him, will be 
Self-constituted judge of poesy. 


A man must serve his time to every trade 
Save censure—critics all are ready made, 
Take hackney'’d jokes from Miller, got by rote, 
With just enough of learning to misquote; 
A man well skill’d to find or forge a fault; 
 & turn for call it Attic salt ; 

To Jeffrey go, be silent and discreet, 

His pay ie just ten sterling pounds per sheet : 
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Fear not to lie, ’twill seem a sharper hit; 
Shrink not from blasphemy, ’twill pass for wit; 
Care not for feeling—pass your proper jest, 
And stand a critic, hated yet caress’d. 


And shall we own such judgment? no—as soon 
Seek roses in December—ice in June ; 
Hope constancy in wind, or corn in chaff; 
Believe a woman or an epitaph, 
Or any other thing that’s false, before 
You trust in critics, who themselves are sore ; 
Or yield one single thought to be misled 
By Jeffrey's heart, or Lambe’s Boeotian head.® 
To these young tyrants, by themselves misplaced, 
Combined usurpers on the throne of taste ; 
To these, when authors bend in humble awe, 
And hail their voice as truth, their word as law— 
While these are censors, ’twould be sin to spare ;9 
While such are critics, why should I forbear } 
But yet, so near all modern worthies run, 
Tis doubtful whom to seek, or whom to shun; 
Nor know we when to spare, or where to strike, 
Our bards and censors are so much alike, 


Then should you ask me,!® why I venture o'er 
Tho path which Pope and Gifford trod before ; 
If not yet sicken’d, you can still proceed : 
Go on; my rhyme will tell you as po read. 
“ But hold!” exclaims a friend,—“ here’s soine neglect 
This—that—and t’other line seem incorrect,” 
What then? the self-same blunder Pope has got, 
And careless Dryden—“Ay but Pye has not :”— 
Indeed !—~’tis granted, faith !—but what care I} 
Better to err with Pope, than shine with Pye. 


Time was, ere yet in these degenerate days"! 
we themes obtained mistaken praise, 

n sense and wit with poesy allied, 
No fabled graces, flourish’d side by side; 
From tho same fount their inspiration drew, 
And, rear’d by taste, bloom’d fairer as they grew. 
Then, in this happy isle, Pope's pure strain 
Sought the rapt soul to charm, nor sought in vain ; 
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A polish’d nation’s praise aspired to claim, 

And raised the people’s, os the oet’s fame. 

Like him great Dryden pour’d the tide of song, 
In stream less smooth, indeed, yet doubly strong. 
Then Congreve’s scenes could cheer, or Otway's melt-- 
For nature then an English audience felt. 

But why these names, or greater still, retracc, 
When all to feebler bards resign their place ! 

Yet to such times our lingering looks are cast, 
When taste and reason with those times are past. 
Now look around, and turn each trifling page, 
Survey the precious works that please the age ; 
This truth at least let satire’s self allow, 

No dearth of bards can be complain’d of now. 
The loaded press beneath her labour groans, 

And printers’ devils shake their weary bones ; 
While Southey’s epics cram the creaking shelves, 
And Little’s lyrics shine in hot-press'd twelves. 
Thus saith the Preacher: “Nought beneath the sun 
Is new ;” yet still from change to change we run: 
What varied wonders tempt us as they pazs ! 
The cow-pos, tractors, galvanism, gas, 

In turns appear, to make the vulgar stare. 

Till the swoln bubble bursats—and all is air! 

Nor less new schools of Poetry arise, 

Where dull pretenders grapple for tho prize : 
O’er taste awhile these pseudo-bards prevail ; 
Each country book-club bows the knee to Bual, 
And, hurling lawful genius from the throne, 
Erecta a shrine and idol of its own; 

Some leaden calf—but whom it matters not, 
From soaring Southey down to grovelling Stott, 


Behold { in various throngs the scribbling crow, 
For notice eoerey peas in long review : 
Each spurs his jaded Pegasus apace, 
And rhyme and blank maintain an equal race; 
Sonnets on sonnets crowd, and ode on ode; 
And tales of terror jostle on the road ; 
Immeasurable measures move along ; 
For simpering folly loves a varied song, 
To strange mysterious dulness still the friend, 
Admires the strain ehe cannot comprehend, 
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Thus Lays of Minstrels!’—may they be the last !— 
On half-strung harps whine mournful to the blast. 
While mountain spirits prate to river sprites, 
That dames may listen to the sound at nights; 
And goblin brats, of Gilpin Horner’s brood, 
Decoy young border-nobles through the wood, 
And skip at every step, Lord knows how high, 
And frighten foolish babes, the Lord knows why ; 
While high-born ladies in their magic cell, 
Forbidding knights to read who cannot spell, 
Despatch a courier to a wizard’s grave, 

And fight with honest men to shicld a knave. 


Next view in state, proud prancing on his roan, 
The golden-crested haughty Marmion, 
-Now forging scrolls, now foremost in the fight, 
Not quite a felon, yet but half a knight, 
The gibbet or the field prepared to grace ; 
A mighty mixture of the great and base. 
And think’st thou, Scott! by vain conceit perchance, 
On public taste to foist thy stale romance, 
Though Murray with his Miller may combine 
To yield thy muse just half-a-crown per line? 
No! when the sons of song descend to trade, 
Their bays are sear, their former laurels fade. 
Let such forego the poet’s sacred name, 
Who rack their brains for lucre,!4 not for fame : 
Still for stern Mammon may they toil in vain ! 
And sadly gaze on gold they cannot gain ! 
Such be their meed, such still the just reward 
Of prostituted muse and hireling bard ! 
For this we spurn Apollo’s vennl eon, 
And bid a long “good night to Marmion,” 4 


These are the themes that claim our plaudits now; 
These are the bards to whom the muse must bow ; 
While Milton, Dryden, Pope, alike forgot, 

Resign their hallow’d bays to Walter Scott. 


The time has been, when yot the muse was young, 
When Homer swept the lyre, and Maro sung, 
aN scarce ten centuries could claim, 
ile awestruck nations hail’d the magic name; 
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The work of each immortal bard appears 

The single wonder of a thousand years.'® 
Empires have moulder’d from the face of earth, 
Tongues have expired with those who gave them birth, 
Without the glory such a strain can give, 

As even in ruin bids the language live, 

Not so with us, though minor bards, content 

On one great work a life of labour spent : 

With eagle pinion soaring to the skies, 

Behold the ballad-monger Southey rise ! 

To him let Camoéns, Milton, Tasso yield, 

Whose annual strains, like armies, take the field. 
First in the ranks see Joan of Arc advance, 

The scourge of England and the boast of France ! 
Though burnt by wicked Bedford for a witch, 
Behold her statue placed in glory's niche ; 

Her fetters burst, and just released from prison, 
A virgin phoonix from her ashes risen. 

Next seo tremendous Thalaba come on,!7 
Arabia’s monstrous, wild, and wondrous son ; 8 
Domdaniel’s dread destroyer, who o’erthrew 
More mad magicians than the world e’er knew. 
Immortal hero ! all thy foes o’ercome, 

For ever reign—the rival of Tom Thumb! 

Since startled metre fled before thy face, 

Well wert thou doom’d the last of all thy race ! 
Well might triumphant genii bear thee hence, 
Illustrious conqueror of common sense | 

Now, last and greatest, Madoc spreads his sails, 
Cacique in Mexico, and prince in Wales; 

Tells us strange tales, as other travellers do, 
More old than Mandeville’s, and not so true. 
Oh, Southey! Southey !!* cease thy varied song | 
A bard may chant too often and too long: 

As thou art strong in verse, in mercy, spare | 

A fourth, alas ! were more than we could bear. 
But if, tn spite of all the world can say, 

Thou still wilt. verseward plod thy weary way; 
If still in Berkley ballads most uncivil, 

Thou wilt devote old women to the devil,” 

The babe unborn thy dread intent may rue: 

“ God help theo,” Southey,*! and thy readers too, 
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Next comes the dull disciple of thy school, 
That mild apostate from poetic rule, 
The simple Wordsworth, framer of a lay 
As soft as evening in his favourite May,” 
Who warns his friend “to shake off toil and trouble, 
And quit his books, for fear of growing double ;" 
Who, both by precept and example, shows 
That prose is verse, and verse is merely prosc; 
Convincing all, by demonstration plain, 
Poetic souls delight in prose insane ; 
And Christmas stories tortured into rhyme 
Contain the essence of the true sublime. 
Thus, when he tells the tale of Betty Foy, 
The idiot mother of “an idiot boy ;” 
A moon-struck, silly Jad, who lost his way, 
And, like his bard, confounded night with day ;°4 
So close on each pathetic part he dwells, 
And each adventure so sublimely tells, 
That all who view the “idiot in his glory” 
Conceive the bard the hero of the story. 


Shall gentle Coleridge pass unnoticed here, 
To turgid ode and tumid stanza dear? 
Though themes of innocence amuse him best, 
Yet atill obscurity's a welcome guest. 

If Inspiration should her aid refuse 

To him who takes a pixy for a muse, 

Yet none in lofty numbers can surpass 

The bard who soars to elegiso an ass, 

So well the subject suits his noble mind, 

He brays, the lauroat of the long-ear'd kind.* 


Oh ! wonder-working Lewis !¥ monk, or bard, : 
Who fain wouldst make Parnassus a church-yard | 
Lo | wreaths of yew, not laurel, bind thy brow, - 
Thy muse a sprite, Apollo's sexton thou ! 

Whether on ancient tombs thou tak’st thy stand, 
By gibb’ring spectres hail'd, thy kindred band ; 
Or tracest chaste descriptions on thy page, 

To please the females of our modest age; 
All hail, M.P. {3 from whose infernal brain 
Thin-sheoted. phantoms glide, a grisly train; 
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At whose command “ prim women” throng in crowds, 
And kings of fire, of water, and of clouds, 

With “small gray mon,” “wild yagers,” and what not, 
To crown with honour thee and Walter Scott; ” 
Again all bail! if tales like thine may please, 

St. Luke alone can vanquish the disease ; 

Even Satan's self with thee might dread to dwell, 
And in thy skull discern a deeper hell. 


Who in soft guise, surrounded by a choir 
Of virgins melting, not to Vesta’s fire, 
With sparkling eyes, and cheek by passion flush‘d, 
Strikes his wild lyre, whilst listening dames are hush'd? 
"Tis Little ! young Catullus of bis day, 
As sweet, but as immoral, in his lay | 
Grieved to condemn,™ the muse must still be just, 
Nor spare melodious advocates of lust. 
Pure is the flame which o’er her altar burns; 
From grosser incense with disgust she turns ; 
Yet kind to youth, this expiation o’er, 
She bids thee “ mend thy line, and sin no more.”™ 


For thee, translator of the tinsel song, 
To whom such glittering ornaments belong, 
Hibernian Strangford ! with thine eyes of blue,” 
And boasted locks of red or auburn hue, 
Whose plaintive strain each love-sick miss admires, 
And o’er harmonious fustian half expires, 
Learn, if thou canst, to yield thine author's sense, 
Nor vend thy sonnets on a false pretence. 
Think’st thou to gain thy verse a higher place, | 
By dressing Camoéns ® in a suit of lace? 
Mend, Strangford ! mend thy morale and thy taste; 
Be warm, but pure; be amorous, but be chaste; 
Cease to deceive; thy pilfer’d harp restore, 
Nor teach the Lusian bard to copy Moore. 


Behold !—ye tarts!—one moment spare the text—- 
Hayley’s last work, and worst—until his next; 
Whether he spin poor couplets into plays, 

Or damn the load with purgatorial praise, 
His style in youth or age is still the same, 
For ever feeble and for ever tame, 
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Triumphant first see “Tempers Triumphs” ehine! 
At least I’m sure they triumph’d over nine. 

Of “ Music's Triumphs,” all who read may swear 
That luckleas music never triumph’d there.*4 


Moravians, rise! bestow some meet reward 
On dull devotion—Lo! the Sabbath bard, © 
Sepulchral Grahame,® pours his notes sublime 
Tn mangled prose, nor e’en aspires to rhyme ; 
Breaks into blank the Gospel of St. Luke, 

And boldly pilfers from the Pentateuch ; 
And, undisturb’d by conscientious qualins, 
Perverts the Prophets, and purloins the I’salms. 


Hail, Sympathy! thy soft idea brings® 

A thousand visions of a thousand things, 

And shows, still whimpering through threescore of yeurs, 

The maudlin prince of mournful sonncteers. 

Aud art thou not their prince, harmonious Bowles ! 

Thou first, great oracle of tender souls ? 

Whether thou sing’st with equal ease, and gricf, 

The fall of empires, or a yellow leaf; 

Whether thy muse most lamentably tells 

What merry sounds proceed from Oxford bells," 

Or, still in bells delighting, finds a friend 

In every chime that jingled from Ostend ; 

Ah! how much juster were thy muse’s hap, 

If to thy bells thou wouldst but add a cap! 

Delightful Bowles! still blessing and still blest, 

All love thy strain, but children like it best. 

Tis thine, with gentle Little’s moral song, 

To soothe the mania of the amorous throng! 

With thee our nursery damsels shed their tears, 

Ere miss as yet completes her infant years : 

But in her teens th whining powers are vain ; 

She quits poor Bowles for Little's purer strain. 

Now to soft themes thou scornest to confine 

The lofty numbers of a harp like thine; 

“ Awake a louder and a Joftier strain,’™ 

Such as none heard before, or will again ! 

Where all Discoveries jumbled from the flood, 

Since first the leaky ark reposed in mud, 

By more or less, are sung in every book, 

From Captain Noah down to Captain Cook. ; 
| K 
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Nor this alone; but, pausing on the road, 

The bard sighs forth a gentle episode ; ® 
And gravely tells—attend, each beauteous miss [— 
When first Madeira trembled to a kias. 
Bowles! in thy memory let this precept dwell, 
Stick to thy sonnets, man !—at least they scll. 
But if some new-born whim, or larger bribe, 
Prompt thy crude brain, aud claim thee for a seribo ; 
If chance some bard, though once by dunces fear'd, 
Now, prone in dust, can only be revered ; 
If Pope, whose fame and genius, from the first, 
Have foil’d the best of critics, needs the worst, 
Do thou essay: each fault, each failing scan ; 

The first of pocts was, alas! but man. 

Nake from each ancient dunghill ev'ry pearl, 
Consult Lord Fanny, and confide in Curll ; # 

Let all the scandals of a former age 

Perch on thy pen, and flutter o’er thy page ; 
Affect a candour which thou canst not feel, 

Clothe envy in the garb of honest zeal ; 

Write, as if St. John’s soul could still inspire, 
And do from hate what Mallet‘ did for hire. 

Oh! hadst thou lived in that congenial time, 
To rave with Dennis, and with Ralph to rhyme; ® 
Throng’d with the rest around his living head, 
Not raised thy hoof against the lion dead ; 
A meet reward had crown’d thy glorious gains, 
And link’d thee to the Dunciad for thy pains. 


Another epic! Who inflicts again 
More books of blank upon the sons of men ? 
Bosotian Cottle, rich Bristowa’s buast, 
Imports old stories from the Cambrian coast, 
And sends his goods to market—all alivo ! 
Lines forty thousand, cantos twonty-five ! 
Fresh fish from Helicon !#! who'll buy, who'll buy? 
The precious bargain’s cheap—in faith, not I. 
Your turtle-fecder's verso must needs be flat, 
Though Bristol bloat him with the verdant fat; 
If Commerce fills the purse, she clogs the brain, 
And Amos Cottle strikes the lyre in vain, 
In him an author's luckless lot behold, 
Condemn’d to make the books which once ho sold. 
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Oh, Amos Cottle !—Phoebus! what a name 

To fill the speaking trump of future fame !— 
Oh, Amos Cottle! for a moment think 

What meagre profits spring from pen and ink ! 
When thus devoted to poetic dreams, 

Who will peruse thy prostituted rearas ? 

Oh pen pervorted ' ! paper misapplied! 

Had Cottle ® still adorn'’d the counter’s side, 
Bent o’er the desk, or, born to useful toils, 
Been taught to make the paper which he soils, 
Flough’d, delved, or plied the oar with lusty limb, 
le had not sung of Wales, nor I of him. 


As Sisyphus against the infernal steep 
Rolls the ne rock whose motions ne’er may sleep, 
So up thy hill, ambrosial Richmond, heaves 
Dull Maurice “ all his granite weight of leaves: 
Smooth, solid monuments of mental pain ! 
The petrifactions of a plodding brain, 
That, ere they reach the top, fall lumbering back seni 


With broken lyre and cheek serenely pale, 
Lo! gad Alcmus wanders down the vale; 
Though fair they rose, aud might have bloonrd at last, 
His hopes have perish’d by the northorn blast: 
Nipp’d in the bud by Caledonian gales, 
His blossoms wither as the blast prevails! 
O’er his lost works let clissic Sheffield weep ; 
May no rude hand disturb their early sleep |“ 


Yet say! why should the bard at once resign 
His claim to favour from the sacred nine ! 
For ever startled by the mingled how] 
Of northern wolves, that still in darkness prow] ; 
A eoward brood, which mangle as they: prey, 
By hellish instinct, all that cross their way ; 
Aged or young, the living or the dead, 
No mercy fiud—these harpies* must be fed, 
Why do the injured unresisting yield 
The calm possession of their native field? 
Why tamely thus before their fangs rotreat, 
Nor hunt the blood-hounde back to Arthur's Seat 1@ 
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Health to immortal Jeffrey! once, in name, 
England could boast a judge almost the same}; 
Tn soul go like, so merciful, yet just, 

Some think that Satan has resign’d his trust, 
And given the spirit to the world again, 

To sentence letters, as he sentenced men. 

With hand less mighty, but with heart as black, 
With voice as willing to decree the rack ; 

Bred in the courts betimes, though all that Jaw 
As yet hath taught him is to find a flaw; 

Since well instructed in the patriot school 

To rail at party, though a party tool, 

Who knows, if chance his patrons should restore 
Rack to the sway they forfeited before, 

His scribbling toils some recompense may mect, 
And raise this Daniel to the judgment-sent 2" 
Let Jeffrey’s shade indulge the pious hope, 
And greeting thus, present him with a rope: 
“Heir to my virtues! man of equal mind! . 
Skill'd to condemn as to tradvce mankind, | 
This cord receive, for thee reserved with care, 
To wield in judgment, and at length to wear.” 


Health to great Jeffrey ! Heaven preserve his life, 
To flourish on the fertile shores of Fife, 
And guard it sacred in its future wars, 
Since authors sometimes seek the field of Mars ! 
Can none remember that eventful day,*! 
That ever-glorious, almost fatal fray, 
When Littie’s leadless pistol met his eye, 
And Bow-street myrmidons stood laughing by 1 
Oh, day disastrous ! on her firm-set rock, 
Dunedin's castle felt a secret shock ; 
Dark roll’d the sympathetic waves of Forth, 
Low groan’d the startled whirlwinds of the north ; 
Tweed ruffled half his waves to form a tear, 
The other half pursued its calm career ;% 
Arthur's Hee summit nodded to its base, 
The surly Tolbooth scarcely kept her placo. 
The Tolbooth felt—for marble sometimes can, 
On such occasions, feel as much as man— 
The Tolbooth felt defrauded of his charms, 
If Jeffrey died, except within her arms; 
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Nay last, not least, on that portentous morn, 

The sixteenth story, where himself was born, 

His patrimonial garret, fell to ground, 

And pale Edina shudder'd at tlic sound : 

Strew'd were the streets around with milk-white reams, ° 
Flow’'d all the Canongate with inky streams ; 

This of his candour seem’d the sable dew, 

That of his valour show’'d the bloodless hue ; 

And all with justice deem'd the two combined 
The minglod emblems of his mighty mind. 

But Caledonia’s goddess hover'd o’er 

The field, and saved him from the wrath of Moore ; 
From either pistol snatch’d the vengeful lead, 
And straight restored it to her favourite’s head ; 
That head, with greater than magnetic pow’r, 
Caught it, as Danaé caught the golden show’, 
And, though the thickening dross will scarce refine, 
Augments its ore, and is itself a mine. 

“My son,” she cried, “ne'er thirst for gore again, 
Resign the pistol and resume the pen ; 

O'er politics and poesy preside, 

Boast of thy country, and Britannia’s guide ! 

For long as Albion’s heedless sons submit, 

Or Scottish taste decides on English wit, 

So long shall last thine unmolested reign, 

Nor any dare to take thy name in vain. 

Behold, a chosen band shall aid thy plan, 

And own thee chieftain of the critic clan. 

First in the oat-fed phalanx shall be seen 

The travell'd thane, Athenian Aberdeen.® 
Herbert shall wield Thor’s hammer, and sometimes, 
Tn gratitude, thou'lt praise his rugged rhymes. 
Smug Sydney*® too thy bitter page shall seek, 
And classic Hallam, much renown’d for Greek ; 
Scott may perchance his name and influence lend, 
And paltry Pillans®? shall traduce his friend ; 
While gay Thalia’s luckless votary, Lambe,” 
Damn’d like the devil, devil-like will damn. 
Known be thy name, unbounded be thy sway ! 
Thy Holland’s banquets shall each toil repay ; 
While grateful Britain yields the praise she owes 
To Holland's hirelings and to learning’s foes, 

Yet mark one caution ere thy next Review | 
Npread its ight wings of saffron and of blue, 
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Beware lest blundering Brougham® destroy the sale, 
Turn beef to bannocks, cauliflowers to kail.” 
Thus having said, the kilted goddess kist 

_ Her son, and vanish’d in a Scottish mist. 


Then prosper, Jeffrey ! pertest of the train 
Whom Scotland pampers with her fiery grain ! 
Whatever blessing wait a genuine Scot, 

Iu double portion swells ae glorious lot; 

For thee Edina-culls her evening sweets, a 
And showers their odours on thy candid sheets, 
Whosae hue and fragrance to thy work adhere— 
This scents its pages, and that gilds its rear.® 

Lo! blushing Itch, coy nymph, enamour'd grown, 
Forsakes the rest, and cleaves to thee alone ; 

And, too unjust to other Pictish men, 

Enjoys thy person, and inspires thy pen ! 


Tilustrious Holland ! hard would be his lot, 
His hirelings mention'd, and himself forgot | 
Holland, with Henry Petty®™ at his back, 
The whipper-in and huntsman of the pack. 
Blest be the banquets spread at Holland House,™ 
Where Scotchmen feed, and critics may carouse ! 
Long, long beneath that hospitable roof 
Shall Grub-street dine, while duns are kept aloof, 
See honest Hallam lay aside his fork, 
Resume his pen, review his Lordship’s work, 
And, grateful for the dainties on his plate, 
Declare his landlord can at least translate !{7 
Dunedin ! view thy children with delight, 
They write fur food—and feed because they write : 
And lest, when heated with the unusual grape, 
Some glowing thoughts should to the press escape, 
And tinge with red the female reader's cheek, 
My lady skims the cream of each critique ; 
Breathes o'er the page her purity of soul, 
Reforms cach error, and retines the whole, 


Now to the Drama turn—Oh ! motley sight | 
What precious scenes the wondering eyes invite | 
Puns, and a prince within a barrel pent, 
And Dibdin’s nonsense yield complete content, 
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Though now, thank Heaven ! the Rosciomania’s o’er,7 

And full-grown actors are endured once more; 

Yet what avail their vain attempts to please, 

Whilo British critics suffer ecenes like these ; 

While Reynolds vents his “dammics!” “ poohs !” and 
* younds [" «1 Be 

And common-place and common sense confounds? 

While Kenney’s “ World”—ah! where is Kenney's”? 
wit —~ 

Tires the sad gallery, lulls the listleas pit; 

And Beaumont’s pilfer’d Caratach affords 

A tragedy complete in all but words !4 

Who but must mourn, while these are all the rage, 

The degradation of our vaunted stage! 

Heavens ! is all sense of shame and talent gone? 

Have we no living bard of merit —none ! 

Awake, George Colman ! Cumberland,’® awake ! 

Ring the alarum bell! let folly quake !. 

Oh, Sheridan ! if aught can move thy pen, 

Let Comedy assume her throne again ; 

Abjure the mummery of the German schools; 

Leave new Pizarros to translating fools; 

Give, as thy last memorial to the age, 

One classic drama, and reform the stage. 

Gods ! o’er those boards shall Folly rear her lead, 

Where Garrick trod, and Siddons lives to tread 2/4 

On those shall Farce diaplay Buffoon’ry’s mask, 

And Hook conceal his heroes in a cask ? 

Shall sapient managers new scenes produce | 

From Cherry, Skeffington, and Mother Goose? 

While Shakespeare, Otway, Massinger, forgot, 

On stalls must moulder, or in closets rot? 

Lo! with what pomp the daily prints proclaim 

Tho rival candidates for Attic fame | 

In grim array though Lewis’ spectres rise, _ 

Still Skeffington and Goose divide the prize.” 

And sure great Skeffington must claim our praiso, - 

For skirtlessa coats and skeletons of plays 

Renown'd alike; whose genius ne’er confines 

Her flight to garnish Greenwood’s gay designs; ® 

Nor sleeps with “ Sleeping Beauties,” but anon 

In five facetious acts comes thundering on,” 

While poor John Bull, bewilder’d with the scene, 

Starez, wondering what the devil it can mean ; 
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But as some hands applaud, a venal few ! 
Rather than sleep, why John applauds it too. 


Such are we now. Ab! wherefore should we turn 
To what our fathers were, unless to mourn? 
Degenerate Britons! are ye dead to shame, 

Or, kind to dullness, do you fear to blame ? 
Well may the nobles of our present race 
Watch each distortion of a Naldi’s face ; 
Well may they smile on Italy's buffvons, 
And worship Catalani’s pantaloons,” 

Since their own drama yields no fairer trace 
Of wit than puns, of humour than grimace?! 


Then let Ausonia, skill'd in every art 
To soften manners, but corrupt the heart, 
Pour her exotic follies o’er the town, 
To sanction Vice, and hunt Decorum down: 
Let wedded strumpets languish o’er Deshayes, 
And bless the promise which his form displays ; 
While Gayton bounds before th’ enraptured looks 
Of hoary marquises, and stripling dukes: 
Let high-born lechers eye the lively Présle 
Twirl her light limbs, that spurn the needless veil ; 
Let Angiolini bare her breast, of snow, 
Wave the white arm, and point the pliant too ; 
Collini trill her love-inspiring song, 
Strain her fair neek, and charm the listening throng ! 
Whet not your scythe, suppressors of our vice ! 
Reforming saints ! too delicately nice | 
By whose decrees, our sinful souls to save, 
Wo Suuday tankards foam, no barbers shave ; 
And beer undrawn, and beards unmown, display 
Your holy reverence for the Sabbath-day. 


Or hail at once the patron and the pile 
Of viee and folly, Greville and Argyle !® 
Where yon proud palace, Fashion's hallow’d fane, 
Spreads wide her portals for the motley train, 
Behold the new Petronius® of the day, 
Our arbiter of pleasure and of play ! 
There the hired eunuch, the Hesperian choir, 
The melting lute, the soft lascivious lyre, 
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The song from Italy, the step from France, 

The midnight orgy, and the mazy dance, 

The smile of beauty, and the flush of wine, 

For fops, fools, gumesters, knaves, and lords combine ; 
Each to his humour—Coumus all allows ; 
Champaign, dice, music, or your neighbour's spouze, 
Talk not to us, ye starving sons of trade ! 

Of piteous ruin, which ourselves have made; 

In Plenty’s sunshine Fortune’s minions bask, 

Nor think of poverty, except “cn masque,” 

When for the night some lately titled ass 

Appears the beggar which his grandsire was, 

The curtain dropp’d, the gay burletta o’er, 

The audience take their turn upon the floor: 

Now round the room the circling dow’gers sweep, 
Now in loose waltz the thin-clad daughters leap ; 
The first in lengthen’d line majestic swim, 

The last display the freo unfetter’d limb ! 

Those for Hibernia’s lusty sons repair 

With art the charms which nature could not spare ; 
These after husbands wing their eager flight, 

Nor leave much mystery for the nuptial night. 


Oh! blest retreats of infamy and ease, 
Where, all forgotten but the power to please, 
Kach maid may give a loose to genial thought, 
I'nch swain may teach new systema, or be taught : 
There the blithe youngster, just return’d from Spain, 
Cuts the light pack, or calls the rattling main ; 
The jovial caster’s set, and soven’s the nick, 
Or—done !—a thousand on the coming trick ! 
If, mad with loss, existence ’gins to tire, 
And all your hope or wish is to expire, 
Here’s Powell's pistol ready for your life, 
And, kinder still, two Pagets for your wife ; 
Fit consummation of an earthly race 

in folly, ended in disgrace ; 

While none but meniala o’er the bed of death, 
Wash thy red wounds, or watch thy wavering breath, 
Traduced by liars, and forgat by all, 
The act victim of a drunken brawl, 
To live like Clodius, and like Falkland fall, * 
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Truth ! rouse some genuine bard, and guide his hand 
To drive this pestilence from out the land. 
E’en I—least thinking of a thoughtless throng, 
Just skill'd to know the right and choose the wrong, 
Freed at that age when reason’s shield is lost, 
To fight my course through passion’s counticss host,™ ” 
Who every path of pleasure’s flow'ry way 
Has lured in turn, and all have led astray— 
Ken I must raise my voice, c’en I must feel 
Such scenes, such inen, destroy the public weal : 
Although some kind, censorious friend will say, 
“ What art thou better, meddling fool,” than they ?” 
And every brother rake will smile to see 
That miracle, a moralist in me, 
No matter—when some bard in virtue strong, 
Gifford perchance, shall raise the chastening song, 
Then sleep my pen for ever! and my voice 
Be only heard to hail him, and rejoice ; 
Rejoice, and yield my feeble praise, though I 
May feel the lash that Virtue must apply. 


As for the smaller fry, who swarm in shoals 
From silly Hafiz up to simple Bowles,® 
Why should we call them from their dark abode, ' 
In broad St. Giles’s or in Tottenham-road? = 
Or (since some men of fashion nobly dare 
To scrawl in verse) from Bond-street or the Square? 
If things of ton their harmless Jays indite, 
Most wisely doom’d to slrun the public sight, 
What harm? in spite of every critic elf, 
Sir T. may read his stanzas to himself; 
Miles Andrews ® atill his strength in couplets try, 
And live in prologues, though his dramas die, 
Lords too are bards, such things at times befall, 
And 'tis some praise in peers to write at all, 
Yet, did or taste or reason sway the times, 
Ah { who would take their titles with their rhymes? ™ 
Roscommon ! Sheffield! with your spirits fled, 
No future laurels deck a noble head ; 
No muse will cheer, with renovating smile, 
The paralytic puling of Carlisle! =. 
The puny schoolboy and his early lay 
Men pardon, if his follies pass away ; * 


eee 
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But who forgives the senior’s ceascless verse, 
Whose hairs grow hoary a3 his rhymes grow worse 1 
What heterogeneous honours deck the peer ! 

Lord, rhymester, petit-maitre, and pamphieteer ! % 
So dull in youth, so drivelling in his age, 

His scenes alone had damn’d our sinking stage ; 
But managers for once cried, “ Hold, enough !” 
Nor druge’d their audience with the tragic stuff. 
Yet at their judgment let his lordship laugh, 

And case his volumes in congenial calf; 

Yes ! doff that covering, where morocco shines, 
And hang a calf-skin on these recreant lines. 9 


With you, ye Druids! rich in native lead, 
Who daily scribble for your daily bread ; 
With you I war not: Gifford’s heavy hand 
Ifas crush’d, without remorse, your numerous band. , 
On “all the talents” vent your venal spleen ; 
Want is your plea, let pity be your screen. 
Let monodies on Fox regale your crew, 
And Melville’s Mantle™ prove a blanket too ! 
One common Lethe waits each hapleas bard, 
And, peace be with you ! 'tis your best reward. 
Such damning fame as Dunciads only give 
Could bid your lines beyond a morning live ; 
But now at once your fleeting labours close, 
With names of groater note in blest repose. 
Far be’t from mo unkindly to upbraid 
The lovely Rosa's prose in masquerade, 
Whose strains, the faithful echoes of her mind, 
Leave wondering comprehension far behind.” 
Though Crusca’s bards no more our journals fill, 
Some stragglers skirmish round tho columns still ; 
Last of the howling host which once was Bell's, 
Matilda snivels yet, and Hafiz yells ; 
And Merry’s raetaphors appear anew, 
Chain’d to the signature of 0. P. Q.% 


When some brisk youth, the tenant of a stall,” 
Employs a pen lesa pointed than his awl, 
Leaves his snug shop, forsakes his store of shoes, 
St, Crispin quits, and cobbles for the muse, 
Heavens! how the vulgar stare | how crowds applaud | 
How ladies read, and literati laud ! % 
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If chance some wicked wag si.ould pass his jest, 
Tis sheer ill-nature—don’t the world know best? 
Genius must guide when wits admire the rhyme, 
And Capel Lofft ® declares 'tis quite sublime. 
Hear, then, ye happy sons of needless trade ! 
Swains ! quit the plough, resign the useless spade ! 
Lo! Burns?” and Bloomfield, nay, a greater fur, 
Gifford was born beneath an adverse star, 

Forsook the labours of a servile state, 

Stemm’'d the rude storm, and triumph’d over fate: 
Then why no more? if Pheebus smiled on you, 
Bloomfield ! why not on brother Nathan too ?™ 
Him too the mania, not the muse, has seized ; 

Not inspiration, but a iind discased : 

And now no boor can scek his last abode, 

No common 00 inclosed without an ode. 

Qh! since increased refinement deigns to suiile 
Un Britain’s sons, and bless our genial isle, 

Let poesy go forth, pervade the whole, 

Alike the rustic, aud mechanic soul ! 

Ye tuneful cobblers ! still your notes prolong, 
Compose at once a slipper and a song; 

So shall the fair your handywork peruse, 

Your sonnets sure shall pleuse—perhaps your shoca 
May Moorland weavers "” boast Pindaric skill, 
And tailors’ lays be longer than their bill ! 

While punctual beaux reward the grateful notes, 
And pay for poems—when they pay for coata. 


To the famed throng now paid the tribute due, 
Neglected genius ! let me turn to you. 
Come forth, oh Campbell ! give thy talents scope: 
Who dares aspire if thou must cease to hopo? 
And thou, melodious Rogers ! rise at last, 
Recall the pleasing memory of the past ; 1° 
Arise! let blest remembrance still inspire, 
And strike to wonted tones thy ballow’d lyre ; 
Restore Apollo to bis vacant throne, 
Assert thy country’s honour and thine own. 
What { must deserted Poesy still weep 
Where her last hopes with pious Cowper sleep? 
Unless, perchance, from his cold bier she turns, 
To deck the turf that wraps her minstrel, Burns | 
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No! though contempt hath wark'd the spurious brood, 
The race who rhyme from folly, or for food, 

Yet still some genuine sons ’tis hers to boast, 

Who, least affecting, still affect the most : 

Feel as they write, and write but as they feel— 

Bear witnesz Gifford,'4 Sotheby,! Macneil 24 


“ Why slumbers Gifford?” once wag ask'd in vain; 
Why slimbers Gifford? let ua ask again." 
Are there no follies for his pen to purge? 
Are there no fools whose backs demand the scourge? 
Are there no sins for satire’s bard to greet ! 
Stalks not gigantic Vice in every strect! 
Shall peers or princes tread pollution’s path, 
And ‘scape alike the law's and muse’s wrath! 
Nor blaze with guilty glare through future time, 
Eternal beacons of cousumimate crime ? 
Arouse thee, Gifford ! be thy promise claim’d, 
Make bad men better, or at least ashamed. 


Unhappy White !" while life was in its spring, 
And thy young muse just waved her joyous wing, 
The spoiler swept that soaring lyre away, 

Which else had sounded an immortal lay. 

Qh! what a noble jieart was here undone, 

When Science’ self destroy’d her favourite son ! 
Yes, she too much indulged thy fond pursuit, 

She sow'd the seeds, but death has reap’d the fruit. 
"Twas thine own genius gave the final blow, 

And help’d to plant the wound that laid thee low: 
So the struck eagle, stretch’d upon the plain, 

No more through rolling clouds to soar again, 
Viow'd his own feather on the fatal dart,!® 

And wing'd the shaft that quiver'’d in his heart ; 
Keen were lis pangs, but keener far to feel 

He nursed the pinion which impell’d the steel ; 
While the same plumage that had warm’d his nest 
Drank the last life-drop of his bleeding broast. 


There be who say, in these enlighten’d days, 
That splendid lies are all the poet's praise ; 
That strain’d invention, over on the wing, 
Alone impels the modern bard to sing: 
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"Tia true, that all who rhyme—nay, all who write, 
Shrink from that fatal word to gentus—trite ; 

Yet Truth sometimes will lend her noblest firoa, 
And decorate the verse herself inspires : 

This fact in Virtue’s name let Crabbe !° attest ; 
Though nature's sternest painter, yet the best. 


And here Ict Shee ' and Genius find a place, 
Whose pen and pencil yield an equal grace ; 
To guide whose hand the sister arts combine, 
And trace the poct’s or the painter's line ; 
Whose magic touch can bid the canvas glow, 
Or pour the easy rhyme’s harmonious flow ; 
While honours, doubly merited, attend 
The poet's rival, but the painter’s friend. 


Blest is the man who dares approach the bower 
Where dwelt the muses at their natal hour; 
Whose steps have press’d, whore eye has mark‘d afar, 
The clime that nursed the sons of song aud war, 
The scenes which glory still must hover o'er, 

Her place of birth, her own Achaian shore. 

But doubly blest is he whose heart expands 
With hallow'd feelings for those classic lands ; 
Who rends the veil of ages long gone by, 

And views their remnants with a poot's cye ! 
Wright ! 4? ’twas thy happy lot at once to view 
Those shores of glory, and to sing them too ; 
And sure no common muse inspired thy pen 
To hail the Jand of gods and godlike mén. 


And you, associate bards ! 4 who snatch'd to light 
Those gems too long withheld from modern sight ; 
Whose mingling taste combined to cull the wreath 
Where attic flowers Aonian odours breathe, 

And all their renovated fragrance flung, 

To grace the beauties of your native tonguo ; 
Now let those minds, that nobly could transfuse 
The glorious spirit of the Grecian muse, 

Though soft the echo, scorn a borrow’d tone : 
Resign Achaia’s lyre, and strike your own. 


Let these, or such as these, with just applause, 
Restore the muse’s violated laws ; 
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But not in flimsy Darwin’s pompous chime, 
That mighty master of unmeaning rhyme, 
Whose gilded cymbals, more adorn’d than clear, 
The eye delighted, but fatigued the ear ; 

In show the simple lyre could once surpass, 
But now. worn down, appear in native brass ; 
While all his train of hovering sylpbs around 
Evaporate in similes and sound: 

Him let them shun, with him let tinsel die: 
False glare attracts, but more offends the eye,'4 


Yet let them not to vulgar Wordsworth stoop, 
The meanest object of the lowly group, 
Whose verse, of all but childish prattle void, 
Seems blessed harmony to Lamb and Lloyd :18 
Let them—but hold, my muse, nor dare to teach 
A strain far, far beyond thy humble reach : 
The native genius with their being given 
Will point the path, and peal their notes to heaven. 


And thou, too, Scot !"* resign to minstrels rude 
The wilder slogan of a border feud : 
Let others spin their meagre lines for hire ; 
Enough for genius, if itself inspire | 
Let Southey sing, although his teeming muso, 
Prolific every spring, be too profuse ; 
Let simple Wordsworth !” chime his childish verse, 
And brother Coleridge lull the babe at nurse ; 
Let spectre-mongering Lewis aim, at most, 
To rouse the galleries, or to raise a ghost ; 
Let Moore still sigh; let Strangford steal from Moore, 
And swear that Camoéns sang such notes of yoro ; 
Let Hayley hobble on, Montgomery rave, 
And godly Grahame chant a stupid stave ; 
Let sonneteering Bowles his strains refine, 
And whine and whimper to the fourteenth line ; 
Let Stott, Carlisle, ?!° Matilda, and the rest 
Of Grub Strest, and of Grosvenor Place the best, 
Scrawl on, ‘till death release us from the atrain, 
Or Common Sense assert her rights again. . — ce 
But thou, with powers that mock the aid of praise, 
Shouldst leave to humbler bards ignoble lays : 
Thy country’s voice, the voice of at the nine, 
Demand a hallow’d harp—that harp is thine. 
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Say ! will not Caledonia’s annals yield 

The glorious record of some nobler field, 

Than the vile foray of a plundering clan, 
Whose proudest deeds disgrace the name of man { 
Or Marmion’s acts of darkness, fitter food 

For Sherwood’s outlaw tales of Robin Hood } 
Scotland ! still proudly claim thy native bard, 
And be thy praise his first, his best reward! 
Yet not with thee alone his name should live, 
But own the vast renown a world can give ; 

Be known, perchance, when Albion is no more, 
And tell the tale of what she was before; 

To future times her faded fame recall, 

And save her glory, though his country fall. 


Yet what avails the sanguine poet’s hope, 
To conquer ages, and with time to cope } 
New eras spread their wings, new nations rise, 
And other victors fill the applauding skies ; 
A few brief generations fleet along, 
Whose sons forget the poet and his song : 
E’en now, what once-loved minstrels scarce may claim 
The transient mention of a dubious name ! 
When fame’s loud trump hath blown its noblest blast, 
Though long the sound, the echo sleeps at last ; 
And glory, like the phoenix 9 midst her fires, 
Exhales her odours, blazes, and expires. 


Shall hoary Granta call her sable sons, 

Expert in science, more oxpert at puns? 
Shall these approach the muse? ah, no! she flies, 
Even from the tempting ore of Seaton’s prize ; 
Though printers condescend the press to soil 
With rhyme by Hoare, '” and epic blank by Hoylo: ‘7! 
Not him whose page, if still upheld by whist, 

uires no sacred theme to bid us list, 12 
Ye! who in Granta’s honours would surpass, 
Must mount her Pegasus, a full-grown nss; 
A foal well worthy of her ancient dam, 
Whose Helicon is duller than her Cam. 


There Clarke, still striving piteously “ to plense,” 
Forgetting doggre) leads not to degrees, 
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A would-be satirist, a hired buffoon, 

A monthly seribbler of some low lampoon,'3 
Condemn'd to drudge, the meanest of the mean, 
And furbish falsehoods fur a magazine, 

Devetes to scandal his congenial mind ; 
Himself a living libel on mankind. 


Oh! dark asylum of a Vandal race !!5 
At once the boast of learning, and disgrace ! 
So lost to Phoebus, that nor Hudgson’s '*° verse 
Can make thee better, nor poor Hewson's ** worse, 
But where fair Isis rolls her purer wave, 
The partial muse delighted loves to lave ; 
On her green banks # greencr wreath she wove, 
To crown the bards that haunt her classic grove ; 
Where Richards wakes a genuine poet’s fires, 
And modern Britons glory in their sires.“ 


For me, who, thus unask’d, have dared to tell 
My country, what ler sons should know too well, 
Zeal for her honour bade me here engage 
The host of idiots that infest her age ; 

No just applause her honour’d name shall lose, 
As first in freedom, dearest to the muse. 

Oh ! would thy bards but emulate thy fame, 
And rise more worthy, Albion, of thy name ! 
What Athens was in science, Rome in power, 
What Tyre appear'd in her meridian hour, 

‘T is thine at once, fair Albion ! to have been— 
Earth’s chief dictatress, ocean’s lovely queen : 
But Rome decay’d, and Athens strew'd the plain, 
And Tyre’s proud piers lie shatter’d in the main ; 
Like these, thy strength may sink, in ruin hurl’d, 
And Britain fall, the bulwark of the world. 

But let me cease, and dread Cassandra’s fate, 
With warning ever scoff’d at, till too lata ;° 

To themes less lofty still my lay confine, 

And urge thy bards to gain a name like thine. 


Then, hapless Britain ! be thy rulers blest, 
The senate’s oracles, the people's jest ! 
Still hear thy motley orators dispense 
The flowers of rhetoric, though not of sense, . ~ 
— wa 
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While Canning’s colleagues hate him for his wit, 
And old dame Portland fills the place of Pitt, 


Yet once again, adieu ! ere this the sail 
That wafts me hence is shivering in the gale ; 
And Afric’s coast and Calpe’s adverse height, 
And Stamboul’s minarets must greet my sight : 
Thence shall I stray through beauty's native clime,™ 
Where Kaff!* is clad in rocks, and crown’d with snows 

sublime. . . 

But should I back return, no tempting press 
Shall drag my journal from the desk’s recess ; 
Let coxcombs, printing as they come from far, 
Snatch his own wreath of ridicule from Carr ; 
Let Aberdeen and Elgin“! still pursue 
The shade of fame through regions of virti; 
Waste useless thousands on their Phidian freaks, 
Misshapen monuments and maim’d antiques ; 
And make their grand saloons a general mart 
For all the mutilated blocks of art : 
Of Dardan tours let dilettanti tell, 
I leave topography to rapid Gell ; 
And, quite content, no more shall interpose 
To stun the public ear—at least with prose," 


Thus far I’ve held my undisturb’d career, 
Prepared for rancour, steel’d ’guinst selfish fear ; 
This thing of rhyme I ne’er disdain’d to own— 
Though not obtrusive, yet not quite unknown : 
My voice was heard again, though not so loud, 
My page, though nameless, never disavow'd ; 
And now at once I tear the veil away ;— 

Cheer on the pack! the quarry stands at bay, 
Unscared by all the din of Melbourne house,!® 
By Lambe’s resentment, or by Holland’s spouse, 
By Jeffrey's harmless pistol, Hallam’s rage, 
Edina’s brawny sons and brimstone page. 

Our men in buckram shall have blows enough, 
And feel they too are “ penetrable stuff:” 

And though I hope not hence unscathed to go, 
Who conquers me shall find a stubborn foe, 

The time lath been, when no harsh sound would fall 
From lips that now may seem imbued with gall ; 
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Nor fools nor follies tempt me to despise 

The meanest thing that crawl'd beneath my eyes: 
But now, so callous grown, so changed since youth, 
I've learn’d to think, and sternly speak the truth 
Learn'd to deride the critic’s starch decree, — 

And break him on the wheel he meant for me; 

To spurn the rod a scribbler bids me kiss, 

Nor care if courts and crowds applaud or hiss: 
Nay more, though all my rival rhymesters frown, 

I too cau hunt a poetaster down ; 

And, arm’d in proof, the gauntlet cast at once 

To Scotch marauder, and to southern dunce. 

Thus much I've dared ; if my incondite lay 

Hath wrong’d these rightcous times, let others say : 
This, let the world, which knows not how to spare, 
Yet rarely blames unjustly, now declare. 


POSTSCRIPT TO THE SECOND EDITION. 


IT wave been informed, since the present edition went to the press 
that my trusty and well-beloved cousins, the Edinburgh Reviewers, are 
preparing a most vehement critiqne on my poor, gentle, wnresisting 
Muse, whom they have already so be deviled with thelr ungodly 
rikaldry ; 

“Tantane animis cecleatibus ire!” 


I suppose I must say of Jeffrey as Sir Andrew Aguecheck sulth, “anf 
had known he wes so cunning of fence, I had seen him damned ere I had 
fonght hin.” Whata pity it is thet I shall be beyond the Bosphorua 
before the next number has passed the Tweed! But I yet hope to light 
wy pipe with it in Persia.* 

My northern friends have accused me, with justice, of personality 
towards their great literary anthropophagus, Jeffrey; bnt what else was 
to be done with him and his dirty pack, who feed by “lying and slander- 
ing,” and slake their thirst by “evil speaking?” Ihave adduced facts 
already well known, and of Jeffrey’s mind I have stated my free opinivn, 
nor has he thence sustained any injury;—what scavenger was éver 
soiled by being pelted with mud? It may be said that I quit England 
pecause I have censured there “ persons of honour and wit about town;” 
but Iam coming back again, and their vengeance will keep hot till my 
return. Those who knew me can testify that my motives for leaving 
England are very different from fears, Hterary or personal: those who 
do not, may one day he convinced. Since the publication of this thing, 
my name has not been concealed; I have been mostly in London, ready 
to answer for my transgressions, and in daily expectation of sundry 
eartels; bunt, alas! “the age of chivalry is over,” or, in the rulgar 
tongne, there {s no spirit now-a-days. 

There is a youth ycleped Howson Clarke (subaudl esquire}, a alzer of 
Emanuel College, and I believe, a denizen of Berwlok-upon-T weed, 
whom I have introduced in these pages to much better company than he 
haa been secustomed to meet; he js, notwithstanding, a very sad dog, 
and for no reason that I can discover, except a personal quarrel with a 


* (The article never appeared, and Lord Byron, in the “ Hints from Torace,” han 
trinmphantly taunted Jefirey with a silence which seemed to indicate that the critic 
was beaten from the field.) 
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bear, kept by me at Cambridge to sit for a fellowship, and whom the 
jealousy of his Trinity contemporaries prevented from success, has been 
abusing me, and, what is worse, the defenceless innocent above men- 
tioned, in “ The Satirist” for one year and some months. I am utterly 
unconscious of having given him any provocation; indeed, J am guilt- 
less of having heard his name, till coupled with “The Satirist.” He 
has therefore no reason to complatn, and I dare say that, like Sir Fretful 
Pinaglary, he is rather pleased than otherwise. I have now mentioned all 
who have done me the honour to notice me and mine, that is, my bear 
and my book, except the editor of “The Satirist," who, it secms, is a 
gentleman—God wot! I wish he could impart a little of his gentility to 
his subordinate scribblers. I hear that Mr. Jerningham ia about to 
take up the cudgels for his Macenas, Lord Carlisle. I hope not: he was 
one of the few, who, in the very short intercourse I had with him, 
treated me with kindness when a boy; and whatever he may say or do, 
“pour on, I will endure.” I have nothing further to add, save a general 
note of thanksgiving to renders, purchasers, and publishers, and, in tha 
words of Scott, I wish 


“To all and each a fair good night, 
And rosy dreams and slumbers tight.” 


NOTES TO ENGLISH BARDS AND SCOTCH 
REVIEWERS. 


1—Page 155, line 1. 
ENGLISH BARUS AND SCOTCH REVIEWERS, 


(“Tne binding of this volume is considerably too valuable for the 
contents; and nothing but the consideration of its being the property of 
another, prevents me from consigning this miserable record of misplaced 
anger and indiscriminate acrimony to the flames.”—B., 1816] 


2.--Page 155, line 3, 
His creaking conplets in a tavern hall, 


Inst, “ Semper ego auditor tantum? niunquamne reponam, 
Vexatus toties rauci Theseide Codri?”—Juv. Sat. I. 


Mr. Fitzgerald, facetiously termed by Cobbett the “ Small Beer Poet,” 
inflicts his annnal tribute of verse on the Literary Fund: not content 
with writing, he spouts in person, after the company have imbibad a 
reasonable quantity of bad port, to enable them to sustain the opcra- 
tion.—{"' Hoaree Fitegerald.”—" Hight enough; but why notico such a 
mountebank ?”—B., 1816. For the long period of thirty-two years, this 

taster was an attendant at the anniversary dinners of the Literary 
und, when he always recited an ode, of his own composing, with most 
comical dignity of emphasis. ] 


3,--Pnage 155, line 22. 
Our task complete, like Hamet’s shall be free; 


Cid Hamet Benengeli promises repose to his pen, in the last chapter 
of Don Quixote. Ob! that our voluminous gentry would follow the 
example of Cid Hamct Bonengeli! 


4.—Page 155, line 25. 
No eaatern vision, no distemper’d dream 


{* This must havo been written in the spirit of prophecy.”—B., 1814.} 
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* &B—Page 156, line 8. 
And shrink from ridicule, though not from law. 
{The sentiment is from Pope :— 


“Yes I am proud, I must be proud, to see 
Men, not afraid of (zod, afraid of me:, 
Safe from the bar, the pulpit, and the throne, 
Yet touch'd and shamed by ridicule alone.) 


6.—Page 156, line 28. 
Laild to priserve the spurious farce from shame. 


This ingenions youth is mentioncd more particularly, with his pro- 
duction, i another place, 


. 7.—Page 156, line 29. 
No matter, George continues still to write, 


In the Edinburgh Review.—[“ He's a very good fellow; and, except 
his mother and sister, the best of the set, to my mind.’--B., 1816.) 


8.—Page 157, line 12. 
By Jefircy's heart, or Lambe's Bactian head. 


Mesars, Jeffrey and Lambe arc the alpha and omega, the first and last 
of the Edinburgh Review; the others are mentioned hereafter. [“ This 
was not just. Neither the heart nor the head of these gentlemen are at 
all what they are licre represented. At the time this was written, I was 
personally unacquainted with cither.”—B., 1816.) 


9.—Page 157, line 17. 
While these are censors, twould be sin to spare ; 


Isat, “ Stulta est Clementia, cum tot ubique 
occurras peritura parcere chartm,’—Jur, Sat. I. 





10.—Page 157, line 23. 
Then should you ask me, why I venture o'er 


Tan, “ Cur tamen hoc libeat potius decnrrere campo 
Per quem magnus eqnos Aurunce flexit alumnus? 
Bi vacat, et placidi rationem admittitis edam."~—Jue, Sat. 1. 


11.— Page 157, Hine 33, 
Time was, eve yet in these degenerate days 
(The first edition of the Satire opened with this line; and Lord 
Byron’s original intention was to prefix the following :-— 
4 ARGUMENT. 


“The post considereth times past, and thelr pocsy—makes a sud- 
den transition to times prosent-is incensed against hook-makers— 
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reviloth Walter Scott for cupidity and ballad-mongering, with notable 
remarks on Master Southey—complaineth that Master Southey hath 
inflicted three poems, epic and otherwise, on the public—inveigheth 
against William Wordsworth, but landeth Mister Coleridge and his 
olegy on a young ase—is disposed to vituperate Mr. Lowis—and greatly 
rebuketh Thomas Little (the late) and the Lord Strangford—recom- 
mendeth Mr. Hayley to turn his attention to prose~—and exhorteth the 
Moravians to glorify Mr. Grahame—sympathiseth with the Reverend 
-——~ Bowles—and deploreth the melancholy fate of James sega rstt 
—breaketh out into invective against the Edinburgh Reviewers—calle 
them hard names, harpies and the Hke—apostrophiseth Jeffrey, and 
prophesieth.—-Episode of Jeffrey and Moore, their jeopardy and deliver- 
ance—portents on the morn of the combat—the Tweed, Tolbooth, Frith 
of Forth, severally shocked—dcscent of a goddess to save Jeffrey—incor- 
porition of the bulleta with his sinciput and oeciput—Edinburgh 
Reviews ex masse—Lord Aberdeen, Herbert, Scott, Hallam, Pillans, 
Lambe, Sydney Smith, Brougham, &c.—The Lord Holland applanded for 
dinners and translations.—The Drama; Skeffington, Hock, Reynolds, 
Kenney, Cherry, &c.—Sheridan, Coleman, and Cumberland called npon 
to write—Return to poesy—scribblers of all sorts—lords sometimes 
rhyme; much better not—Hafiz, Rosa Matilda, and X.Y. Z.—Rogers, 
Campbell, Gifford, &c. true poets—Translators of the Greek Anthology— 
Crabbe—Darwin's style—Cambridge—Seatonian prize—Smy the—Hodg- 
son—Oxford—Richards— Poeta loquitur—Conelusion.”] 


12.—Page 158, line 32. 
From soaring Southey down to grovelling Stott. 


Stott, better known in the “Morning Post” by the name of Hafiz, 
This personage is at present the most profound explorer of the hathos. 
I remember, when the reigning family left Portugal, o special Ode of 
Master Stott’s, beginning thus :~—(Stott loquitur quoad Mibernia)\— 


“Princely offspring of Braganza, 
Erin greets thee with a stanza,” &e. 


Also a Sonnet to Rats, well worthy of the subject, and « most thundering 
Ode, con.mencing as follows :— 


“Oh! for a Lay! loud as the surge 
That Jashes Lapland's sounding shore.” 


Lerd have mercy on ual the “Lay of the Last Minstrel” was nothing 
to this. ; 


13.--Page 159, line 1, 
Thus Lays of Minstrela—may they ve the last |~ 


Seo the “Lay of the Last Minstrel," passim. Never was any plan #0 
{ncongruous and absurd as the groundwork of this production. The 
entrance of Thunder and Lightning, prolognising to Bayes’ tragedy, 
nnfortunately takes away tho merlit’of originality from the dislogne 
between Mesaleurs the Spirita of Flood and Fell in the first canto. Then 
we have the amiable William of Doloraine, “a stark moss-trooper,” 
Meats Bs happy componnd of poacher, sheep-atealer, and highway- 
man, propricty of his magical lady's {njimetion not to read can 
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only be equalled by his candid acknowledgment of his independence of 
the trammels of spelling, although, to use his own elegant phrase, “'twas 
his neck-verse at Harrihee,” i.e. the gallows.—The biography of Gilpin 
Horner, and the marvellous pedestrian page, who travelled twice as fast 
as his master’s horse, without the aid of seven-Jeagued boots, are che/s- 
d’ guvre in the improvement of taste. For incident we have the invi- 
sible, but by no means sparing box on the ear bestowed op the page, and 
the entrance of a knight and charger into the castle, under the very 
natural disguise of a wain of hay. Marmion, the hero of the latter 
romance, is exactly what William of Deloraine would have been, had he 
been able to read and write. The poem was manufactured for Messrs. 
Constable, Murray, and Miller, worshipful booksellers, in consideration 
of the receipt of a sum of moncy; and truly, considering the inspiration, 
it is a very creditable production. If Mr. Scott will write for hire, let 
him do his best for his paymasters, but not disgrace his genius, which 
is undoubtedly great, by a repetition of black-letter ballad imitations. 
Lord Byron was misinformed, Scott did not contract to write Marniion: 
e merely sold it after it was written.] 


14,.—Page 159, line 26. 
Who rack their brains for lucre, not for fame: 


{Lord Byron set ont with the determination never to receive himself 
the money pald for his writings. The idea that poetical genius should 
alone, of all the descriptions of talent, go without a fee, was too ridi- 
culous to be long entertained.) 


16.—Page 159, line 32. © 
And bid a long © good night to Marmion.” 


“Good night to Marmion "—-the pathetic and also prophetic exclama- 
tion of Henry Blount, Esquire, on the death of honest Marmion, 


16,~—Paye 100, line 2, 
The single wonder of a thousand years. 


As the ey ie so closely connected with the story of the Iliad, 
they may almost bo classed as one grand historical poem. In alluding 
to Milton and Tasso, we consider the “ Paradise Lost,” and “ Gierusa- 
lemme Liberata,” aa their standard efforts; since nelther the “Jerusalem 
Conquernd ” of the Italian, nor the “ Paradise Regained” of the English 
bard, obtained a proportionate celebrity to their former poems. Query; 
Whieh of Mr. Southey’s will survive ? 


17,—Pags 160, line 19, 
Next see tremendous Thalaba come on, 


“Thalaba,” Mr, Southey’s second , 18 written in open defiance of 
preeedent and poetry. Mr. 8. wished to produce somet novel, and 
succeeded to a miracle. “Joan of Arc” was marvellous enough, but 
“Thalabs” was one of those poems “which,” in the words of Porson 
“will be read when Homer and Virgil are forgotten, but—noe 2 then,” 
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18,—Page 160, line 20. 
Arabia's monstrous, wild, and wondrous son ; 
(Mr. Southey destgnated his own poem of “Thalaba” as “the wild and 
wondrovs song.” } 
19.— Page 160, line 33, 
Oh, Southey! Southey! cease thy varied song ! 


We beg Mr. Southey’s pardon: “Madoc disdains the degrading title 
of apic.” See his preface, Why is epic degraded? and by whom? Cer- 
tainly the Jate romaunts of Masters Cottle, Laureat Pye, Ogilvy, Hole, 
and gentle Mistress Cowley, have not exalted the epic muse; but, as 
Mr. Southey's poem “ disdains the appellation,” allow us to agsk—has he 
substituted anything better in its stead? or must he be content to rivil 
Sir Richard Riackmore in the quantity as well as quality of his verse ? 


20.--Paze 160, line 40 
Thou wilt devote old women to the devil, 


Bee “The Old Woman of Berkeley,” a ballad, by Mr. Southey, wherein 
re aged gentlewoman is carried away by Beelzebub, on a “ high-trotting 
1orse.” 


21. —Page 160, line 42. 
“ God help thee,” Southey, ant thy reader's too. 


The last line, “God help thee,” is an evident plagiarism from the 
Anti-jacobin to Mr. Southey, on his Dactylics.—[Lord Byron here alludes 
to Mr. Gifford’s parody, which ends thus :— 


“ Ne’er talk of cars again! look at thy spelling-book ; 
Dilworth and Dyche are both mad at thy quantities— 
Dactylics call'st thou ’em?—‘ God help thee, silly one.’ "7 


22,—Page 161, line 4. 
As soft as evening in his favourite Bluy, 
“ Unjust." —B., 1816.) 
y 


23,—Page 161, line 6. 
And quit his books, for fear of growing double ;” 
Lyrical Ballads, p.4.—"The Tables Turned.” Stanza 1. 


“Up, up, my friend, and clear your looks; 
Why ali this toil and trouble ? 
U », up, my friend, and quit your books, 
rsurely you'll grow double.” 


24.—Page 161, line 16, 


And, like his bard, confounded night with day} 


Mr. W. in his preface laboura hard to prove, that prose and verse are 
pr a aay and certainly hia procopts and practice arg strictly 
conformable :— : 
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“ And thus to Betty's questions he 
Made answer, like a traveller bold. 
The cock did crow, to-whoo, to-whoo, 
* And the sun did shine so cold,” &e, &c., p, 129. 


25.—Pago 161, line 26. 
To him who takes a pixy for a muse, | 


Coleridge's Poems, p. 11, “ Songs of the Pixies, i.e. Devonshire Fairies;” 
p. 42 we have “ Lines to o young Lady ;” and, p. 52, “ Lines to a young 
Ass,” 


26.—Page 161, line 30. 
He brays, the laureat of the long-eai'd kind. 
{In all editions till Lord Byron’s last revision, the line stood— 
# A fellow-feeling makes us wondrous kind.” 


“ Unjust,” says Byron in 1810, and in a Ietter to Mr. Coleridge, writien 
in 1815, he remarks, “Tha part applied to you is pert, and petulant, and 
shallow enough; but, although I have long done everything in my power 
to suppress the circulation of the whole thing, I shall always regret the 
wantonness or generality of many of its attempted attacks,”) 


— 27.—Page 161, line 31. 
Oh! wonder-working Lewis! monk, or bard, 


(Matthew Gregory Lewis, M.P. for I]indon, derived the title of Monk 
from his novel of that name,—an impious and indecent production, which 
he soon pruned of some of its worst passages. By his clever use of 
Cierman literature, then little known, he obtained considerable celebrity 
during the r period which intervened between the obscuration of 
Cowper, and the full dawn of Sir Walter Scott—a period which is suffi- 
ciently characterised by the fact, that Hayley passed for a Poct. Next 
to that sclemn coxcomb, Lewis, who certainly had an exquisite oar for 
metre, was for several years the fashionable versitier; but his plagiar- 
isms, perhaps more audacivus than hed ever been committed by a man 
of talent, were by degrees unveiled, and writers of greater genius, as 
well ag of purer taste and morals, successively emerging, Afunk Lewis, 
dying young, had already outlived his reputation. In society he was to 
the last a favourite; and Lord Byron, who became well acquainted with 
him in London, thus notices his death, which occurred at sea in 1818 :— 
“ Lewis was a good man, a clever man, but a bore, My only revenge or 
consolation used to be setting him by the ears with some vivacious per- 
son who hated bores especially, —Madame de Staél or Hobhoure, for 
example. But I liked Lewis; he was a jewel of a man, had ho been 
better set:—I don’t mean personally, but less tiresome, for he was tedious, 
as well as contradictory to everything and everybody. Poor fellow! he 
died @ martyr to his new riches—of a second visit toJamaica:— — 


“Tl'd give.the lands of Deloraine, 
Dark Musgrave were alive agaio!” 
That is — 
“T would give many & sugamcane, 
Mat Lewis were alive again!’’} 
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98.—Page 161, line 89, 
All hail, M.P.! from whose infernal brain 


“For every one knows little Matt’s an M.P.”~—Seo a poem to Mr. 
Lewis, in “ The Statesman,” supposed to be written by Mr, Jekyll. 


29.— Page 162, line 4, 
To crown with honour thee and Walter Scott ; 


[The “ Tales of Wonder,” to which Lord Byron refers, were published 
in 1801, and from the costliness of the volumes were nick-named “ Tales 
of Plunder.” Lewis made it 4 condition that every ballad should contain 
8 ghost or a witch, and this monotony of the marvellous disgusted a 
public which hud already supped full of his horrors. Among the tales 
were fonr poems, each devoted to a malignant king of one of the elemonts. 
The “ Fire-king"” was by Walter Scott, who also furnished the “ Wild- 
yager,” or Huntsman, from the German of Blirger.] 


£0. — Page 162, line 15. 
Grieved to condenin, the muse must still be just, 


{In early life, “Little's Poems” were Lord Byron’s favourite 
study; “ Heigho!” he exclaims in 182), in a letter to Moore, “ I believe 
all the mischief I have ever done, or sung, has been owing to that con- 
founded hook of yours.”) 


31.~Page 162, line 20. 
She bids thee “mend thy line, and ain no more.” 
[Originally “ mend thy life, and sin no inore.”) 


82.—Tage 162, line 23, 
Hibernian Strangford! with thine eyes of blue, 

The reader, who may wish for an explanation of this, may refer to 
4 Strangford’s Camoéns,” p. 127, note to p. 56, or to the last page of the 
Edinburgh Review of Strangford’s Camosdns, [Lord Btrangford, after 
declaring “auburn locks and eyos of blue” to be “ the essence of Jovell- 
ness,” and indicative of the most amiable disposition, and the warmest 
heart, proceeded to intimate that he was personally posseased of al) thesa 
advantages.) 


83,—Page 162, line 30, 
Py dressing Oamoéas in a suit of lace? 

Tt is also to be remarked, that the things given to the public as pooms 
of Cainotng are no more to be found in the original Portuguese, than In 
the Bong of Solomon. 

34.—Page 163, line 4, 
That lucklese music never trinmph'd there. 


Tayley's two most notorious verse prodactlons are “Triamphe of 
Temper,” end “The Triumph of Music.” Ho has also written much 
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comedy in rhyme, epistles, &c,&c. As he ia rather an ps writer of 
notes and biography, let us recommend Pope’s advice to Wycherley to 
Mr. H.'s consideration, viz. “to convert poetry into prose,” which may 
be easily done by taking away the final syllable of each couplet. 


85.—Page 163, line re 
Sepulchral Grahame, pours his notes sublime 


Mr. Grahame has ponred forth two volumes of cant, under the name of 
“Sabbath Walks” and “Biblical Victures."—[{This amiable man, and 
pee poet, began life as an advocate at the Edinburgh bar, where he 

ad little success, and being of s melancholy and devout temperament, 
entered into holy orders, and died a curate in 1811.] 


36.—Paze 163, line 13, 
Hail, Sympathy! thy soft idea Lrings 


{In the MS. immediately before this line, we find a passage and its 
pendant note, which Lord Byron omitted at the request of Mr. Dallas, 
whe was a friend of the scribbler they satirised :— 


“Tn verse most stale, unprofitable, flat— 
Come, let us change the scene, and ‘y/ean’ with Pratt; 
Tn hiin an author's luckless Jot behold, 
Condemn'd to make the books which once he sold: 
Degraded man! again resume thy trade— 
The voturies of the Muse are ill repaid, 
Though daily puffs once more invite to buy 
A new edition of thy ‘Sympathy.’” 


“Mr. Pratt, once a Bath bookseller, now a London author, has written 
As Mitich, to as little purpose, as any of his scribbling contemporaries. 
Mr. P.’3 ‘Sympathy’ is in rhyme; but his prose productions are the 
most voluminous.” His best known work was entitled “ Gleanings."] © 


37.—Page 168, line 22. 
What merry sounds proceed from Oxford bells, 


fee Bowles’s “Sonnet to Oxford,” and “ Stanzas on hearing the Bells 
of Ostend.” 


38,—-Pago 108, line 87. 
“ Awake a louder and a loftier strain,” 
“ Awake a louder,” &c.,, is the first line in Bowles’a “ Spirit of Dis- 


covery ;" a vory spirited and pretty dwarfepic. Among other exquisite 
lines we have the following :— 


—— “A kiss 
Stole on the Hst’ning silence, never yet 
Here heard; they trembled even as if the power,” &o. &e. 


That {, the woods of Madeira trembled to a kiss; very much astonished, 
as well they might be, at auch a pheaomencn.—{" Mis-quoted and mis 
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understood by me; but not intentionally. It was not the ‘ woods,’ but 
the people in them who trembled—why, Heaven only knows—unless 
they were overheard making the prodigious smack.” —B., 1816.] 


89.—Page 164, line 2. 
The bard sighs forth a gentle episode ; 


The episode above alluded to is the story of “Robert } Machin” and 
“ Anna d'’Arfet,” a pair of constant lovers, who performed the kiss above 
mentioned, that startled the woods of Madeira. 


40,—Page 164, line 16. 
Consult Lord Fanny, and confide in Curl ; 


Curll is one of the heroes of the Dunciad, and was a bookseller. Lord 
Fanny is the poetical name of Lord Hervey, author of “Lines to tho 
Imitator of Horace.” 


41,—Page 164, line 22. 
And do from hate what Mallet did for hire. 


Lord Bolingbroke hired Mallet to traduce Pope after his decense, 
because the poet had retained some copics of a work by Lord Boliug- 
broke—the “ Patriot King,’—which that splendid, but malignant genius 
had ordered to be destroyed —[“ Bolingbroke’s thirst of vengeance,” says 
Dr. Johnson, “incited him to blast the memory of the man over whom 
he had wept in his last struggles; and he employed Malict, another 
friend of Pope, to tell the talc to the public, with all its aggravations.”] 


42,—Page 164, line 24. 
Tv rave with Dennis, and with Ralph to rhyme; 
Dennis the eritic, and Ralph the rhymester.— 


“ Silence, ye wolves! while Ralph to Cynthia howls, 
Making night hideous: answer him, ye owls !”—Duncrap, 


43.~—Page 164, line 28. 
And link'd thee to the Dunciad for thy pains, 


See Bowles's late edition of Pope's works, fur which he received three 
hnndrod pounds, Thus Mr. B. has experienced how much casier it 1s to 
profit by the reputation of another, than to elevate his awn. (“Too 
savage all this on Bowles.”—., 1816, But he afterwards returned to his 
original sentiments, “ Althongh,” he says in 1821, “I regret having 
published ‘ English Bards and Beoteh Reviewers,’ the part which I rogret 
the least is that which regards Mr. Bowles, with reference to Pope. 
Whilst I was writing that publication, in 1907 and 1808, Mr. Hobhonse 
was desirous that 1 should express onr mutual opinion of Pope, and of 
Mr. Bowles’s edition of his works. As I had completed my outline, and 
felt lazy, I requested that Ae would do 40. He did it. His fourteen 
lines on Bowles’s Pope ere in the first edition of ' English Bards,’ end 
are quite as severe, and mueh more poctital, than my own, in the pesond., 
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On reprinting the work, as I put my name to it, I omitted Mr. lfob- 
houso's lines, by which the work gained less than Mr. Bowles, I am 
grieved to say that, in reading over my lines, I repent of their having 
so far fallen short of what I meant to express upon the subject of his 
edition cf Pope’s works.” ‘The paragraph written by Mr. Hobhouse is 
here subjoined :-- 


* Stick to thy sonnets, man!—at least they sell; 
Or take the only path that open lies 
For modern worthies who would hope to rise: 
Fix on some well-known name, and, bit by Int, 
Pare off the merits of his worth and wit; 
On each alike employ the critic’s knife, 
And when a comment fails, prefix a life; 
Hint certain failings, faults before unknown, 
Review forgotten lics, and add your own; 
Let no discase, let no misfortune scape, 
And print, if luckily deform’d, his shape: 
Thus shall the world, quite undeceived at last, 
Cleave to their present wits, and quit their past; 
Bards once revered uo more with tavour view, 
But give their modern sonneteers their duc; 
Thus with the dead may living merit cope, 
Thus Bowles may triumph o'er the shade of Pope,’’] 


44.—Pago 164, line 35. 
Fresh fish from Heticon! who'll buy, who'll buy t 


Fresh fish from Helicon !"—* Helicon” ig a mountain, and not a 
fish-pond. It should have been “ ippocrenc.’—B., 1816.) 


45 -Page 165, line 8. 
Had Cottle still adorn'd the counter's side, 


Mr. Cottle, Amos, Joseph, I don’t know which, but one or both, once 
Bcllers of books tt did not write, and now writers of booka they do not 
sell, have published a pair of epics—" Alfred,” (poor Alfred! Pye haa 
ben at him too!)—“ Alfred,” and the “Fall of Cambria.” [“ All right. 
I saw some letters of this fellow (Joseph Cottle) to an unfortunate 
poctess, whose productions, which the poor woman by no means thought 
vainly of, he attacked xo roughly and bitterly, that 1 could hardly resist 
assuiling him, even were it unjust, which it is not—for verily he is an 
ays.’—~B,, 1816.] 


46.—Page 165, line 16. 
Dull Maurice all his granite weight of leaves: 


Mr. Maurice hath manufactured the component parts of a ponderons 
quarto, upon the beauties of “Richmond Hill,” and the like:—it also 
takes ins sane ay ead of Turnham Green, Hammersmith, Brentford, 
Old and New, and t parta adjacent—{The Rev. Thomas Maurice wrote 
“ Westminater Abbey,’ and other poems, the “ History of Ancient and 
Modern Ifudostan,” &c, and his own “ Memolrs;”—a very amuasing 
autobiography, Jie dled in 1824, at his spartments in the Britigh 
Museum}; where ho had been for same years assistant keeper of MS8.] 

you. i ~ + @ 
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47.—Page 165, line 27. 
May no rude hand disturb their early sleep ! 


Poor Montgomery, though praised by every English Review, hes been 
bitterly reviled by the Edinburgh. After all, the bard of Sheffield is a 
man oF considerable genius. His “ Wanderer of Switzerland” is worth 
8 thousand “ Lyrical Ballads,” and ot least fifty “degraded opics.” 


48.— Page 165, line 35. 
No mercy jind—these harpies must be fed, 


The late Rev. William Crowe, public orator at Oxford, noticed, in a 
MS. eritique, the incongruity of these metaphors :— Within the space 
of three or four couplets he transforms a man into as many different 
animals: allow him but the compass of three lines, and he will meta- 
morphose him from a wolf into a harpy, and in three more he will make 
him a blood-hound.” On seeing Mr. Crowe's remarks, Lord Byron desired 
Mr. Murray to substitute, in the copy in his possession, for “ hellish 
justinct” brutal instinct,” for “ harpies” “ felons,” and for “ blood-hounds' 
“ hell-hounds.’} 


49,—-Page 165, line 39, 


Nor hunt the blood-hounds back to Arthur's Seat? 
Arthur's Seat; the hill which overhangs Edinburgh. 


50.—Page 166, line 16. 
And raise this Dantel to the judgment-seat 9 
[“ Too ferocious—this is mere insanity.’—B., 1816.] 


51.—Page 166, ine 27. 
Can none remember that eventful day, 
[“ All this is bad, because personal.”—B,, 1916. 


52.—Page 166, line 29. 
When Little's leadless pistol met his eye, 


In 1806, Messrs. Jeffrey and Moore met at Chalk-Farm. The duol 
was prevented by tho interference of the magiatracy ; and on examina- 
tion, the balls of the pistols were found to have evaporated, This 
incident gave occasion to much waggery in the daily prints, [Mr. 
Moore challenged Lord Byron for the assertion in the note, and the 
challenge led to explanations and friendship instead of a duel. The 
note was then erased from the fifth edition, and another, ore by 
Mr. Moore, was po in its place.~“1 am informed that Mr. Moore 
published at the time a disavowal of the statements In the nowspapers, 
as far as regarded himself; eee in justics to him, I mention, this 
circumstance. Aa I never heard of it before, I cannot astute the 

articuiara, and was only made acquainted with the fact vory lutely.— 

ovember 4, 1811,") 
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§3..- Page 166, line 86. 
The other h:ilf pursued its calm career ; 


The Tweed here behaved with proper decornm; it would have becn 
highly reprehensible in the English half of the river to have shown 
the smallest symptom of apprehension, 


$4.—Page 166, line 42. 
Uf Jeffrey dud, except within her arma: 

This display of sympathy on the part of the Tolbooth (the principal 
prison in Edinburgh), which truly scems to have been most affected on 
this occasion, is much to be commended. It was to be apprehended, 
that the many unbappy criminals exccuted in the front might have 
rendered the edifice more callous. She is said to be of the softer sex, 
because her delicacy of feeling on this day was truly feminino, though, 
like most feminine {wpulses, perhaps a little selfish. 


55.—Page 167, line 30. 
The travel d thane, Athenian Aberdeen. 


His lordship has been much abroad, is a member of the Athenian 
Society, and reviewer of “Gell’s Topography of Troy.’ [In 1822, the 
Earl of Aberdeen published au “ Inquiry into the Principles of Beauty 
in Grecian Architecture.”)} 


56.—Page 167, line 31. 
Eerbert shail wield Thor's hammer, and sometimes, 


Mr. Verbert is a translator of Icelandic and other poetry. One of 
the principal pleces is a “Song on the Recovery of Thor's Hammer:” 
ve translation is a pleasant chant in the vulgar tongue, and endeth 
thus .— 

“ Tostead of money and rings, I wot, 
The hammer’s bruisos were her lot. 
Thus Odin's son his hammer got.” 


[Tho Hon. William Herbert, brother to the Earl of Carnarvon. He 
also published, in 1811, “ Helga,” a poem in seven cantos.] 


57.— Page 167, line $3, 
Smug Sydney too thy bitter page shall seek, 


The Rev. Sydney Smith, the reputed author of Peter Plymlcy's 
Lettors, and sundry criticisms. 


58.~— Page 167, line 34, 
And classic Hallam, much renown'd for Greek ; 


Mr. Hallam reviewed Payne Knight's “ Taste,” and was exceedingly 
sovere on some Greck verses therein. It was not discovered that the 
lines were Pindar’s till the press rendered it impossible to cancel the 
critique, which still stands an everlasting monument of Hallaw’e 
ingenuity —Note added to second edition, The said Hallam ies 

98. 
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Leeanse he fs falsely accused, seeing that he never dineth at Holland 
House. If this be trne, J am sorry—not for having said so, but on hia 
necount, a8 I understand his lordship’s feasts are preferable to his 
compositions. If he did not review Lord Holland's performance, I am 
glad; because it must have been painful to read, and irksome to praise 
it. if Mr. Hallam will tell me who did review it, the real name shall 
find a place in the text; provided, nevertheless, the sald name bo of 
two orthodox musical syllables, and will come into the verse: till then, 
Ilallam must stand for want of a better. [Lord Byron later did justice 
to Mr. Hallam, whose history of the Middle Ages he greatly admired, 
Hie thought nobody clse was capable of having written it, and selected 
for especial commendation the deep rescarch, profound reflections, and 
perspicuous and impressive style,] 


59.—Page 167, line 36. 
And paltry Pillans shall traduce his friend ; 


Pillans is a tutor at Eton,—[Mr. Pillans became afterwards Rector of 
the High School of Edinburgh, There was not, it is believed, the 
slightest foundation for the charge in the text.] 


60.—Page 167, line 37. 
While gay Thalia's luckless votary, Lambe, 


The Hon. George Lambe reviewed “ Beresford's Miserles,” and is 
moreover, author of a farce enacted with much applause at the Priory, 
Stanmore ; and damned with great expedition at the late theatre, 
Covent Garden, It was entitled, “ Whistle for it..—[The reviewer ot 
“ Beresford's Miserles”’ was Sir W. Scott, and Jeffrey added the 
Reviewer's Groans. In 1821, Mr. Lambe published a translation of 
Catullus; and, in 1832, was epee Under Seeretary of State for tho 
Home roe his chief being his brotber, Lord Melbourne. Ia 
died in 1833.) 


C1.—Page 168, line 1. 
Beware lest blundering Brougham destroy the sale, 


Mr. Brougham, in No. XXV. of the Edinburgh Roview, thronghout 
the article concerning Don Pedro de Cevallos, has displayed more 
politica than policy; many of the worthy burgesacs of Edinburgh belng 
#0 incensed at the infamous principles it evinces, as to have withdrawa 
their subscriptions.—{Ilere fullowed, in the firat edition,—”“ The name 
of this personage Js pronounced Broom in the south, but the tral 
northern and musical pronunciation ig Brovan-am, in two asyllables;” 
but for this, Lord B. substituted in the second edition: —“It seems that 
Mr. Brougham is not a Pict, as I supposed, but a Borderer, and his 
name fs prononneed Broom, from Trent to Tay :—so be {t.” The Cavallos 
article was written by Jeffrey, who never had the manliness, while ha 
lived, to relieve Brougham of the odium.] 


62.—Page 168, line 4, 
Her son, and vanish'd in a Scottish mat. 


I ought to apologise to the worthy deities for introducing a new 
goddess with abort petticoats to their notice: but, alas! what was to be 
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dene? J could not say Caledonia’s genias, it being well known there is 
nu such gening to be found from Clackmannan to Caithness; yet without 
eupernatural agency, how was Jeffrey to be saved? The national 
“kelpies” are too unpoetical, and the “brownies ” and “ gude neigh- 
Lours’’ (spirita of a good disposition) refused to extricate him. <A 

oddess, therefore, has been called for the purpose; aud great ought to 
\ the gratitude of Jeffrey, secing it is the only commtmication he evcr 
held, or is likely to hold, with anything heavenly. 


63.—Page 168, line 12. 
This scents its pages, and that gilda its rear. 
Sce the colour of the back binding of the Edinburgh Review. 


64.—Page 168, line 18. 
TTis hirelings mention’d, and himself forgot ! 
‘Bad enongh, and on mistaken grounds too.”—B., 1816.] 


65.—]'age 168, line 19. 
Holland, with Menry Petty at his back, 
_Lord Heury Petty ;j—now Marquess of Lansdowne.} 


66.—Page 168, line 21. 
Blest be the banquets spread at Holland House, 


(Ju 1813, Lord Byron dedicated the Bride of Abydos to Lord Tolland ; 
and we find in his Journal (Nov. 17th) this passage :—“ [I have had a 
most kind letter from Lord Holland on the Bride of Abydos, which he 
likes, and so docs Lady H. This is very good natured in both, from 
whom I don't deserve any quarter. Yet I did think at the time that 
my canse of enmity proceeded from Holland House, and am glad I was 
wrong, and wish I had not beon in such a hurry with that confounded 
Satire, of which I would suppress even the memory; but people, now 
they can't get it, make a fuss, I verily believe out of contradiction.” ] 


67.— Page 168, line 28. 
Declare hie landlord can at least dranslate t 


Lord Welland has translated some specimens of Lope de seen 
Inserted in his life of the author. Both are bepraised by. his dis- 
interested guesta.— [Lord Uolland afterwards published a universally 
adinired version of the 28th canto of the Oriando Furioso, in an 
eppendix to one of the volumes of Mr. Stewart Rose.] 


68.—Page 168, line 86. 
Reforme each error, and rejines the whole. 
Ceriain it ts, her ladyship is suspected of having displayed her 
matchless wit in the Edinburgh Review. However that may be, we 


know from authority, that the manuscripts are submitted to her 
perusal—no doubt, for correction. 
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69.—Page 168, line 44, 
Pura, and a prince within a barrel pent, 
In the melo-drama of Tekeli, that heroic prince is clapt into a barrel 
on the stage; a new asylum for distressed heroes.—[In the original 
MS. the note stands thns:— In the melo-drama of Tekeli, that heroic 


prince is clapt into a barrel on the stage, and Count Evrard in the 
fortross hides himself in a green-house built expressly for the occasion. 


"Tis a pity that Theodore Hook, who is really a man of talent, should 
confine his genius to such paltry productions as the ‘ Fortress,’ ‘Music 
Mad,’ &c. &c.”—This extraordinary humorist was a mere boy at the 
date of Lord Byron's satire.] 


70.— Page 169, line 1. 
Though now, thank Heaven! the Rosciomania’s o'er, 


‘Master Betty, “the yorng Roscius” had a Little before been the 
rage with tho play-going public.] 


71.—Page 169, line 5, 
While Reynolds vents his “ dammes!” “ pooks I’ and “ gounds !" 


All these are favourite expressions of Mr. Reynolds, and prominent In 
hiv comedies, living and defunct. 


72.—Page 169, line 7. 
While Kenney'’s “© World” —ah ! where is Kenney's wit !— 
{Mr. Kenney has since written mavy successful dramas.) 


73,—Page 169, line 10. 


A tragedy contplete tn all but words? 


Mr. T. Sheridan, the new manager of Drury Lane theatre, stripped 
the eeety of Bonduca of the dialogue, and exhibited the scenes as the 
spectacle of Caractacns. Was this worthy of his sire? or of himself ?— 
{Thomas Sheridan, who uuited much of the convivial wit of his father 
to many amiable qualities, was afterwards made colonial paymaster at 
the Cape of Guod Hope, where he died in September, 1817, leaving a 
widow, whose novel of,“ Carwell” obtained much approbation, aud 
several children, of whom the Honourable Mrs. Norton was one.) 


° 74.—Lage 169, line 15, 
Awake, George Colman! 


{The admiration here implied for the dramas of Colman was extended, 
when Lord Byron became personally acquainted with him, to his 
conversational humour.) 


75.—Page 169, line 15. 


Cumberland, awake! ; 


FRichard Cumberland, the well-known author of the “ Woat Indian,” 
~~ la aa onc of the most amusing of autobiographies, died 
n 3811. 
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76,-Page 1869, line 24. 
Where Garrick trod, and Siddons lives to tread? 


[In all editions previous to the fifth, it was, “Kemble lives to tread.” 
Tord Byron used to say, that, of actors, Cooke was the most natural, 
Kembie the most supernatural, Kean the medium between the two; but 
that Mrs. Siddons was worth them all put together.” Such effect, 
however, had Kean’s acting on his mind, that once, on seging him play 
Sir Gilos Overreach, he was seized with a fit.] 


77.—Page 169, line 34, 
Suu Skaffington and Goose divide the piize. 


[Dibdin's pantomime of Mother Goose had a run of nearly a hundred 
nights, and brought more than twenty thousand pounds to the treasury 
of Covent Garden theatre.] 


78.—Page 169, line 88. 
Her flight to garnish Greenwood's gay designs ; 


Mr. Greentrood is, we believe, scenc-pninter to Drury Lane theatre— 
as such, Mr. Skellington is much indebted to him. 


79.—Pago 169, line 40. 
In five facetious acts comes thundering on, 


Mr. {afterwards Sir Lumley) Skeffington is the illustrious author of 
the “Sleeping Beauty ;” and some comedies, particularly “ Maids and 
Bachelors :” Baccalaurii baculo magis quam lauro digni. 


80.—Page 170, line 10. 
And wership Catalans pantaloons, 


Naldi and Catalan! require little notice; for the visage of the one, 
and the salary of the other, will enable us long to recollect these 
amnsing vagabonds. Besides, we are still black and bine from the 
squeeze on the first night of the lady's appearance in trousers. 


§1,—-Page 170, line 12. 
Of wit than puns, of humour then grimace. 


{The fullowing twenty lines were struck off one night after Lord 
Byron's return froin the Opera, and sent the next morning to the 
printer. ] 


§2.—Page 170, line 34. 
Of vice and folly, Greville and Argyle! 


To prevent auy blunder, such as mistaking a etrect for aman, I beg 
leave to state, that it is the institution, and not the duke of that nama, 
which is here alluded to. A gentleman, with whom Iam slightly 
acquainted, lost in the Argyle Rooms several thousand pounds at 
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backgammon.* It is but Justice to the manager in this instance to 
say, that some degree of disnpprobation was manifested: but why are 
the implements of gaming allowed in a place devoted to the society of 
both sexes? A pleasant thing for the wives and daughters of those whio 
are blest or cursed with such connections, to hear the billiard-tables 
rattling in one room, and the dice in another! That this is the case I 
myself can testify, as a late unworthy member of an institution which 
materially affects the morals of the higher orders, while the lower 
may not even move to the sonnd of a tabor and fiddle, without a chance 
of indictment for riotons behavionr.—[Colonel Greville conceived that 
Lord wi hs had reflected upon his conduct as manager of the Argyle 
fustitution and demanded an explanation. ‘The matter was amicably 
settled by their mutual friends, thongh Lord Byron appears to have 
retracted none of his statements. | 


&3.—Page 170, line 87. 
Behold the new Petronius of the day, 


Petronius, “ Arbiter elegantiarum " t#Nero, “and a very pretty fellow 
in his day,” as Mr, Cougreve's “ Old Bachclor ” saith of Hannibal. 


84.—Page 171, line 34. 
And, kinder still, too Pagets for your wife } 
(The original reading was, “s Paget for your wife.”} 


85.—Page 171, line 41. 
To live like Clodius, and like Falkland fall. 


I knew the late Lord Falkland well. On Sunday night I beheld him 
residing at his own table, in all the honest pride of hospitality; on 
Vednesday morning, at three o'clock, I saw stretched before me all 

that remained of courase, fecling, and a host of passions. He was 8 
gallant and successful officer: lis faults were the faults of a sailor, 
[ieee of dissipationj—as such, Britons will forgive them, Ife dled 
ike a brave man in a better cause; for had he fallen in like manner on 
the deck of the frigate to which he was just appointed, his last moments 
would have been held up by his countrymen as an example to succeed- 
ing heroes.—[{Tord Falkland was killed in a duel by Mr. Powell, in 
1809. Though his own difficulties pressed on him, Lord Byron contrived 
a mae five hundred pounds to the needy widow and children of his 
yiend. 


§6.—Page 172, line 6. 
To fight my course throgh passions countless host, 
{“Yes: and a precious chase they led me." —B., 1816. 


87.—Paye 172, Une 12. 
“ What art thou better, meddling fool, than they?! 
[ Fool enongh, certainty, then, and no wiser since.”—B., 1816.] 


* (“True It was BUly Way who lost the money, I knew him, ant 
was 6 subscriber to the Argyle at the time of tho event."—B., 1816.] 
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88.—~Fage 172, line 22. 
From silly Layiz up to simple Dowlca, 


What would be the sentiments of the Persian Anacreon, Hafiz, 
could We rise from his splendid sepulchre at Sheeraz (where he 
reposes with Perdousi and Sadi, the oriental Homer and Catullus), 
and behold his name assumed by one Stott of Dromure, the most 
impudc nt and execrable of literary poachers for the daily prints ? 


81.—Page 172, line 81. 
Mules Andrews still his strength in couph ts try, 


[Miles Peter Andrews, many years M.D. for Bewdley, Colonel of the 
Prince of Wales's Volmuteers, proprietor of a gunpowder manufactory 
at Dartford, author of nuinerous prologues, epilogues, and farces, and 
one of the herocs of the Baviad. Me dicd in 1814.] 


90.—Page 172, line 86. 
Ah! who would take their titles with their rhyines? 
(In the original manuscript we find these lines :-— 


“In these, our times, with daily wonders big, 
A lettered peer is like a lettered pig; 
Both know their alphabet, but who, from thence, 
Infers that peers or pigs have manly sense ? 
Still less that such should woo the graceful nine ; 
Parnassus was not made for Jords and swine.”’} 


91.— Page 172, line 40. 
The paralytic puling of Carlisle. 


{Tord Ryron was here supposed to allude to the nervous disorder of 
Tord Carlisle.-~" 1 thank Heaven,” he exclaimed, “J did not know it; 
nnd would not, could not, if Thad. 1 must naturally be the last person 
to be pointed on defects or maladies.’ He had originally dismissed his 
guardian with a complimentary complet :— 


“On one alone Apollo deigns to smile 
And crown a new Roscommon in Carlisle.” 


Retween the composiilon and the printing of the satire he wrote to 
Lord Carlisle intimating that he should take his seat in the House of 
Lords, and instead of offers of countenance and civility received a cold 
description of the forms to be observed. ‘To establish his claim to the 
peerage it was necessary to prove a marriage, of which no proper entry 
Fouia be found, and what completed his indignation was the refusal of 
his guardion to satisfy the Chancellor upon the subjoct. Lord Byron's 
mother had an antipathy for Lord Carlisic which her violent passions 
rendered mutual, nor was her gon’s character for dissipation caleulated 
to remove a previous prejudice, but when Lord Byron's youth and need 
of guidance are considered, the advances he had made to his guardian, and 
the public praise he had bestowed upon him, it must be admitted that 
the ward was treated with culpable neglect. Lord Byron, who loig 
retained a sense of the injury, ended with regretting the fierce revenge 
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he had taken, and desiring a reconciliation. The noble panogyric in 
rae haa on the son richly atoned for the offence against the 
ther. 


92.—Page 173, line 4, 
Lord, rhymester, petit-mattre, and pamphleteer f 


The Earl of Carlisle has lately published an ctghteen-penny pamplilet 
on the state of the stage, and offers his plan for building a new theatre 
It is to be hoped his lordship will be permitted to bring forward auy 
thing for the stage—except his own tragedics. 


03.—Pazge 173, line 12, . 
And hang a calf-skin on these recreant lines, 


“ Doff that lion's hide, 
And hang a calf-skin on those recreant limbs.” 
Shak. King John. 


Lord Carliste’s works, most resplendently bound, form a conspicuous 
ornament to his book-shelves :— 


“The rest 13 ali but leather and prunella.” 
(“Wrong also—the provocation was not sufficient to Justify the 
accrbity.”—B., 1816. | 
14.—Page 173, line 20, 
And Melvilli's Mantle prove a blauk:t too! 
“ Meiville’s Mantle,” a parody on “ Elijah’s Mantle,” a poom. 


95.~-Page 173, line 80, 
Leave wondering comprehension far behind. 


This lovely little Jessica, the daughter of the noted Jew King, seems 
to be a follower of the Della Crusea school, and has published two 
volumes of very dy nee absurdities in rhyme, as times go; besides 
sundry novely in the style of the first edition of the naar She 
since married the Morning Post—an exceeding good match; and ts now 
dead—-which is better."—B , 1816.! 


96.--Page 173, Hn. 
Chaia'd to the sigaature of 0. BP. Q. 


These are the signatures of various worthics who figure in the 
postical departments of the newspapers. 


$7.—lage 173, line 37, 
When some brisk youth, the tenant of a etall, 


(Joseph Blackett, the shoemaker. He died at Seaham, in 1810. His 
poems were afterwards collected by Pratt; and, oddly enough, his 
rincipal patroness was Miss Milbank, then a porfoot stranger to Lord 
Byron, 12 a letter written to Dallas, on board the Volage frigate, at 
aa, in June 1811, he says,—-“J soe that yours and Pratt's protégd, 
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Blackett the cobbler, is dead, in spite of his rhymes, and is probably one 
of the instances where death has saved a man from damnation. You 
were the ruin of that poor fellow amongst you: had it not been for his 
patrons, he might now have been in very good plight, shoc- (not 
verse-) making; but you have made him immortal with a vengeance ; 
who wonld think that any body would be such a blockhead as to sin 
against an express proverb—‘ Ne sutor ultra crepidam |’ 


‘But 8 him, ye Critics, his follies are past, 
For the Cobbler is come, as he ought, to bis last.’— 


Which two lines, with a scratch under /ast, to show where the juke lies, 
J beg that you will prevail on Misy Milbank to have inserted on the 
tomb of hor departed Blackett.” ] 


98.—Page 173, Hne 42. 
How ladies read, and literati laud ! 


{This was meant for poor Blackett, who was then patronised by 
A. J.B.” (Lady Byron); “but that 1 did not know, or this would not 
have heen written, at least 1 think not.”--B,, 1816.] 


99.—Page 174, line 4, 
And Capel Loft declares ‘tis quite sublime. 


Capel Lofft, Faq. the Maecenas of shoemakers, and preface-writer- 
general to distressed versemen; a kind of gratis accouchcur to those 
who wish to be delivered of rhyme, but dv net know how to bring 
forth. —[ Bloomfield owed his first celebrity to the notice of Capel Lofit 
and Thomas Hill et who recommended his “Farmer's boy” 
to a publisher, and by their influence attracted attention to its merits, 
The ee sympathy did not rest permanently on the amiable poet, who 
died in extreme poverty, in 1823.] 


100,—Page 174, line 7. 
Te? Burns and Bloomfield, navy, a greater far, 


™ Read Burny to-day. What would he have been if a patrician ? 
We should have had more polish—-less force— just as much verse, but bo 
tuumortality—a divorce and a duel or two, the which had he survived, 
as his potationa must have Leen less spirittious, he might have lived 
as Jong as Sheridan, and outlived as much as poor Brinsley.’—~— 
B, Journal, 1818.) 


101,—Page 174, line 12. 
Bloomfield / why not on brother Nathuu too? 
See Nathanicl Bloomfield’s ode, elegy, or whatever he or any ore else 
chooses to call it, on the enclosures of “ Honington Green,” 
102.-- Page 174, line 25, 
Alay Moorland weavera boast Pindaric skill, 
ae “ Recollections of a Weaver in tho Moorlands of Stafford: 
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103.—Page 174, line 34, 
Recall the pleasing memory of the past ; 

It would be superfluous to recall to the mind of the reader the anthors 
of “ The Pleasures of Memory” and “The Pleasures of Hope,” the most 
beautiful didactic poems in our language, if we except Pope's “ Essay on 
Man;” but 50 many poctasters have started up, that even the names of 
Campbell and Rogers are become strange. Beneath this note Lord 
Byron scribbled, in 1816,— 

“Pretty Miss Jaqueline 
Had a nose aquiline, 
And would assert rude 
Things of Miss Gertrude, 
While Mr. Marmion 
Led a great army on, 
Making Kehama look 
Like a fierce Mameluke.” 


“T have been reading,” says Lord Byron, in 1813, “ Memory again, 
and Hope together, and retain all my preference of the former. Ils 
elegance is really wonderful —there is no such a thing as a vulgar line 
in his book.” In the annotations of 1816, Lord Byron remarks, “ Rogers 
wer fulfilled the promise of his firat poems, but has still very great 
merit.” 


104.—Page 178, line 6. 
Bear witness Gifford, 
Gifford, author of the Raviad and Meviad, the first satires of the day, 
and translator of Juvenal. 
105.—Page 175, line 6. 
Sotheby, 


Rothehy, translater of Wieland’s Oberon and Virgil's Georgics, and 
author of “ Sau!,” an epic poem. 


106.—Page 175, line 6. 
Ieagneil, 
Macneil, whogo poems are deservedly poputar, particularly “ Scotland's 


Seaith,” and the“ Waes of War,” of which ten thousand copies were 
sold in one month.—[Hector Macneil died in 1818.] 


107.—Tage 175, Hue 8. 
Why slembers Gifford? let us ask again, 


Mr. Gifford promised iy that the Baviad and Mroviad should not 
be his last original works: jet him remember, “ Mox in reluctantes 
dracones,”-—(It was ee and Frere, in their masterly of “ New 
Morality” in the Autijacobin, who had preceded Lord Byron in the 
flattering interrogation of Mr. Gifford. 


“Ah! where is now that iso? why ao long 
Bleep the keen shafts of satire and of song?” 
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A few months after the appearance of “English Dards” Mr. Gifford 
became the editor of the Quarterly Revicw,—which thenceforth occupied 
mont of his time.) 


108,.—Pazgo 175, line 19, 
Unhappy White! while life was in tte spring, 


Henry Kirke White dlod at Cambridge, in October 1806,in consequence 
of too mach exertion in the pursuit of atudics that would have matured a 
mind which disease and poverty could not impair, and which death 
itself destroyed rather than subdued. Wis peems abound in such 
beauties as must impress the reader with the liveliest regret that 59 
short a period was allotted to talents, which would have diguified 
even the sacred functions he was destined to assume.—[In a letter to 
Mr. Dallas, in 1811, Lord Byron says,—“I am sorry you don't like 
Marry White; with a great deal of cant, which in him was sincere 
(indeed it killed him, as you killed Jue Blackett), certes there is pocsy 
and genius. I don’t say this on account of my simile and rhymes; but 
Burely he was beyond all the Bloomfields and Blacketts, and their 
collateral cobblers, whom Lofft and Pratt have or may kidnap from 
their calling into the service of the trade. Setting aside bigotry, he 
surely ranks next to Chatterton. It is astonishing how little he was 
known; and at Cambridge no one thought or heard of such a man till 
his death rendered all notices uscless. For my part, I should have 
been most proud of such an acquaintance: his very prejudices were 
respectable.” ) 


100.—Page 175, Une 3h, 
View'd his own feather on the fatal dart, 


(“That eagle’s fate and mine are one, 
Which on the sLaft that made him die, 
Espied a feather of his own 
Wherewith lhe wont to soar on high.”"—W ALLER. | 


110,—Page 176, line 5. 
This fact in Virtue's name let Crabbe attest ; 


(“TI consider Crabbe and Coleridge as the first of these tlines, in point 
of power and genius,” —B,, 1816.] 


111,—Page 176, line 7. 
And here let Shee and Genius find a place, 


Mr. Shee, {afterwards President of tha Royal Academy,] author of 
“Rhymes on Art,” and “ Elements of Art.” 


112.—Page 176, line 25, 
Wright { "twas thy happy lot at once to view 


Walter Rodwell Wright, late consul-general for the Seven Islands, ts 
author of a Bit beautiful pont, just published: it is entitled “ Horm 
ened and Js descriptive of the isles and the adjacent coast of Greece, 

Mr. Wright was a friend of Mr. Dallas, who probably recommended the 
‘Horm Ioniew ” to the favour of Lord Byron r : 
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113.—Page 176, line 29. 
And you, associate bards! who snatch'd to light 


The translators of the Anthology, Bland and Merivale, have sinca 
pablished separate poems, which evince genius that only requires 
opportunity to attain cminence. 


114.—Page 177, line 10. 
False glare attracts, but more offends the eye. 


The neglect of the “ Botanic Garden” is some proof of returning taste, 
The scenery is its sole recommendation. 


115.—Page 177, line 14. 
Seems blessed harmony to Lamb and Lloyd ; 


Measrs. Lamb and Lloyd, the most ignoble followers of Southey and 
Co.—[{In 1798, Charles Lamb and Charics Lloyd published in conjunc. 
tlon a volume, entitled “ Poems in Blank Verse.”) 


116.—Page 177, line 19. 
And thou, too, Scott! resign to minstrels rude 


By the bye, I hope that in Mr. Scott’s next poem, his hero or heroine 
will be loss addicted to “Gramarye,” and more to grammar, than the 
Lady of the Lay and her bravo, William of Deloraine. 


117.~—Page 177, line 25. 
Let simple Wordsworth chime his childish veree, 
{ Unjust.”—-B., 1816.] 


118,—Page 177, line 35. 
Let Stott, Carlisle, Matilda, and the rest 


It may be asked, why I have censured the Earl of Carlisle, my | Sabie 
and relative, to whom I dedicated a volume of puerile poems a few years 
?--The guardianship was nominal, at least as far as I have been 

le to discover; the relationship I cannot help, and am very sorry for 
it: but as his lordship seemed to forget it on a very essential occasion 
to me, I shall not burden my memory with the recollection. I do not 
think that personal differences sanction the unjust condemnation of a 
brother scribbler; but I see“*no reason why they should act as a pre- 
ventive, when the author, noble or ignoble, has, for a series of years, 
beguiled a “discerning public” (as the advertisements have it) with 
divers reams of most orthodox, imperial nonsense, Besides, I do uot 
step anide to vitupcrate the earl: no—his works come fairly in review 
with those of other patrician Hteratl. If, before I escaped from my 
teens, I said anything in favour ef his lordship’s paper it was in 
the way jd Suen Harp pr gta — passcode of than 
my own Judgment, a seize y of pronouucluy my 
sincere recantation. I have heard that some persons conceive me to he 
under obligations to Lord Carlisle: if a0, I be most particularly 
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happy to learn what they are, and when conferred, that they may be 
duly appreciated and publicly acknowledged. What I have humbly 
advanced as an opinion on his printed things, I am prepared to support, 
if necessary, by quotations from elegies, culogies, odes, episodes, a 
certain facetious and dainty tragedies bearing his name and mark :—~ 


“ What can ennoble knaves, or fools, or cowards ? 
Alas! not all the blood of all the Howards.” 


80 says Pope. Amen!—[Much too savage, whatever the foundation 
might be.”—B., 1816.) 
119.—Paze 178, line 25. 
And glory, like the pheniz midst her fires, 
(“The devil take that phosnix! How came it thore?”—B., 1816.) 


120.—Page 178, line 32. 
With rhyme by Hoare, 


(The Rev. Charles James Hoare published, in 1608, the “ Shipwreck of 
St. Paul,” a Seatonian prize poem. ] 


121,—Page 178, line 32. 
and epic blank by Hoyle: 


[The Rev. Charles Hoyle, author of “ Exodus," an epic in thirteen 
books, and several other Seatonian prize poems.) 


122. age 178, line 34. 
Reguires no sacred theme to bid us list. 


The “ Games of Hoyle,” well known to the votaries of whist, chess, &c., 
are not to be aincreedad by the vagaries of his poetical namesake, whose 
poem comprised, as expressly stated in the advertisement, all the 
* plagues of Egypt.” 


123,—Page 179, line 2, 
A monthly seribbler of some low lampoon, 
(“Right enough: this was well deserved, and well laid on.”—B., 1816,] 


124.—Page 179, line 6, 
Himself a living libel on mankind, ‘ 


This person, who has lately betrayed the most rabid symptoms of 
confirmed authorship, is writer of a poem denominated he “Art of 
I'leasing,” ag “lucus a non lucendo,” containing little pleasantry and 
leas poetry, He also acts as monthly stipendiary and collestni of calum- 
nies for the “Satirist.” If this unforttinate young man would exchange 
the aay bag for the mathematics, and endcavour to take a deen... 
degree in his university, it might eventually prove more serviceablu 
than his present sealary.—{Mr. Hewson Clarke was also the -anthor of 
“The Saunterer,” and a ‘ History of the Campaign in Russia,”} 
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125.—Page 179, line 7. 
Oh! dark asylum of a Vandal race { 


“Into Cambridgeshire the Emperor Probns transported a considerable 
body of Vandals.”—Gibbon’s Decline and Fall, vol. ii, p. 83. There is 
no reason to doubt the truth of this assertion; the breed is still in high 
perfection. 


126.— Page 179, lino 9. 
So lost to Phebus, that nor Hodgson's verse 


This gentleman’s name requires no praise: the man who in translation 
displays unquestionable genius may be well expected to excel in original 
composition, of which, it is to be hoped, we shall soon see a splendid 
ppecimen.—{ Besides a translation of Juvenal, Mr. Hodgson has pub- 
lished “ Lady Jane Grey,” “Sir Edgar,” and “The Friends,” a poem in 
four books. He also translated, in conjunction with Dr. Butler, Lucien 
Bonaparte’s unreadable epic of “ Charlemagne.’’} 


127.—Vage 179, line 10, 
Can make thee better, nor poor Hewson's worse, 
Wewson Clarke, £s7., as it is written. 


128.—Page 179, line 16. 
And modern Dritous glory tu their sires, 


The “Aboriginal Britons,” an execllent poem, by Richards, a 
Nev. George Richards, D.D., lins also sent from the press “ Songs of the 
Aboriginal Bards of Britain,” “Modern France,” two volumes of Mis- 
cellaneous Poems, and Bampton Lectures “On the Divine Origin of 
Prophecy.” } 


123.—Page 179, line 36. 
And urge thy bards to gain a name like thine, 
{With this verse the satire orlginally ended} 


130.— Page 180, line 2, 
And oll dane Portland fills the place of Pitt. 


A friend of mine being asked, why hts Grace of Portland was likened 
to an old woman? replied, “he supposed it was because ho was past 
benring.”—His Grace is now gathered to his grandmothers, where he 
sleeps as sound as ever; but even his sleep was better than hia col- 
leugnes’ waking, 1811. 


181.—Page 180, line 7. 


Thence shall J stray through Leauty’s native clime, 
Georgia. 


132.—Page 180, Une 8, 
| Where Raff is clad in rocks, and crown'd with snows sublime, 
Mount Caneasus. 
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188.—Page 180, line 9. 
Dut shoukid I back return, no tempting press 
[These four lines originally stood,— 


“But should I back return, no Ictter'd sage 
Shall drag my common-place book on the stage; 
Let vain Valentia®* rival luckless Cart, 
And equal him whose work he sought to marr.”] 


184.—Page 180, line 13, 
Let Aberdeen and Elgin still pursue 


Lord Elgin would fein persuade us that all the figures, with anc 
without noses, in his stoneshop, are the work of Phidias! “Credat 
Judicus!’ 


135.--Page 180, line 20, 
J leave topography to rapid 


[The epithet in the original MS. was “coxcomb,” but becoming ac- 
quainted with Gell white the satire was in the press, Lord Byron changed 
itto classic.” In the fifth edition he altered it to“ rapid,” and appended . 
this note:—"‘ Rapid,’ indeed! He topographised and typographised 
King Priam’s dominions in three days! I called him ‘classic’ before I 
saw the Troad, but since have learned better than to tack to his name 
what don't belong to it.”] 


186.—Page 180, line 20. 
Gell ; 


Mr. Gell’s Topography of Troy and Ithaca cannot fail to ensure the 
Hi abies of every man possessed of classical taste, as well for the 
{information Mr. Gell conveys to the mind of the reader, as for the ability 
and research the respective works display.—[“ Since seeing the plain of 
Troy, my opinions are somewhat changed as to the above note, (rell’'s 
survey was hasty and superficial.’—J3., 1816. Shortly after his return 
from Greece, in 1811, Lord Byron wrote a critique on Sir William Gell’s 
works for the Monthly Review, ] 


“ Lord Valentla (whose tremendous travels are forthcoming with die 
decorations, graphical, topographical, typographical) deposed, on Sir 
John Carr's unlucky suit, that Mr. Dubois’s satire prevented his pur- 
chase of tha “ Stranger in Ireland.”"—Oh, fie, my lord! has your lordship 
no more feeilng for a fellow-tourist?—but “ two of a trade,” they say, &. 

Irom tho many tours he made, Sir John wag called d The Jauntin: 

far.” A wicked wit having severely lashed him in a publication calle 
_ “My Pocket Book ; or, Hints for a Ryght Morrie and Conseited Tour,” 

he brought an action of damages against the publisher; hut as the court 
deemed the work legitimate criticlam, the knight was nonsuited. Edward 
Dubois, Eeq,, the author of this pleasant satire, has also published “ Tha 
Wreath,” consisting of translations from Sapphe, Bion, and Moschus, 
“Old Nick,” a satirical story, and an edition of the Decameron of 
Boccaccio.) 

VO b P 
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137.—Page 180, line 22. 
To stun the public ear—at least with pi'ose. 


[Lord Bsron set out on his travels with the determination to keep no 
journal.] 


138.—-Puge 190, line 31. 


Cascared by all the din of Melbourne hiuse, 
| Singular enough, and dia enough, God knows." —B., 1816.] 


139.—Page 181, line 16. 
Yet rarely blames unjustly, now declare, 


[“ The greater part of this satire I most sincerely wish had never 
been written—not only on account of the lujustice of inuch of the critical, 
and sone of the personal part of it—but the tone and temper are Buch as 
1 cannot approve.”—Bynon. July 14,1816. Diodati, Geneva] 


HINTS FROM HORACE: 


LLING AN ALLUBION IN ENGUISH VERSE TO THE EPISTLE “ AD 
PIBONES, DE ARTE POmTICA,” AND INTEXDED AS A SEQUEL 
TO “ENGLISH BARDE AND SUOTCIL REVIEWERS.” 


— “Ergo fungar vice cotis, acutum 
Reddere que ferrum valet, exsors ipsa secandi ” 
Mion. De Arte Poet. 


“Rhymes are dificult things—they arc stubborn things, sir.” 
Frevpine’s Amelia, 


r2 


INTRODUCTION TO HINTS FROM HORACE. 


To translate Horace has hitherto proved an impracticable task. It is 
comparatively casy to transfer the majestic declamations of Juvenal; 
but the Horatian satire is cast in a mould of such exquisite delicacy— 
uniting perfect ense with perfect elegance—that no version has at all 
preserved the lively graccs of the original. Notwithstanding some 
brilliant passages in Pope's and Swift's Zuitations, there was little temp- 
tation to repeat even that loss difficult experiment. A happy adaptation 
of a modern example to the ancient text could only be fully appreciated 
by the scholar, and was dearly purchased by the many forced and feeble 
parallels with which it was conjoined. Lord Byron, who ran a free race 
with such majestic bounds, moved with a halting gait when he attempted 
to tread in the footsteps of a precursor. His own opinion was the other 
way; for estimating the merit by the difficulty of the performance, he 
rated the “Hints from Ilorace” extravagantly high. That he forebore 
to publish them after the success of Childe Harold was from no mistrust 
of their value, but from feeling, as he states, that he should be “ heaping 
coals of fire upon his head” if he wero to put forth & sequol to his 
juvenile lampoon. He could no longer lift his hand against menu who 
had grasped it in friendship, nor retain in an hour of triumph that 
literary bitterness which had been mainly excited by the mortification 
of failure. Nine years afterwards he resolved to print tho work with 
some ontigsions, and gravely maintained that it excelled the productions 
of his mature genius. “As far,” he said, “as versification goes it is 
good; and on looking back at what I wrote about that period, I am 
astonished to see how little I have trained on. J wrote better then than 
now; but that comes of my having fallen into the atrocious bad taste of 
the times.” The opinion of Mr. Hobhouse that tho “Hints” would 
require “a good deal of slashing” to adapt them to the passing hour, 
again led Lord Byron to suspend the publication, and the satire first 
saw the light in 1831, seven years after the author's death, No part of 
the poem is much above mediocrity, and not a littic is below it, The 
verification, which Lord Byron singles ont for praise, ag no distin- 
guishing excellonce, and was surpassed by his later iambics in every 
metrical quality,—in majesty, In melody, in freedom, and in spirit, 
Authors are frequently as bad judges of thelr own works as mon in 
genoral are, proverbially, in their own cause, and of all the Iiterary 
hallucinations upon record there are none which exceed the mistaken 
preferences of Lord Byron. Shortly after the appearance of “The 
Corsair” he fancied that “ English Bards” was still Lis mastorpiece; 
when all his greatest works Lad been produced, he contended that hie 
translation from Pulcl waa his “grand performanee,—the best thing he 
ever did in his life;"’ and throughout the whole of his literary career he 
regarded these a Hints from Horace” with the fondness which parents 
are sald to feel for' thelr least favoured offspring. 


HINTS FROM HORACE. 


Atuexs: Carucnin Coxvest, Murch 12, 1331 


Wnro would not laugh, if Lawrence, hired to grace 
His costly canvass with each flatter’d face, 
Abused his art, till Nature, with a blush, 

Saw cits grow centaurs underneath his brush? 

Or, should some limner join, for show or sale, 

A maid of honour to a mermnid’s tail? 

Or low Dubost!—as once the world has scen-- 
Degrade Cod’s creatures in his graphic spleen ? 
Not all that forced politeness, which defends 
Fools in their faults, could gag his grinning friends. 
Believe me, Moschus,? like that picture scems 
The book which, sillier than a sick man’s dreams, 
Displays a crowd of figures incomplete, 

Poetic nightmares, without head or feet. 


Pcets ond painters, as all artists? know, 
May shoot a little with s lengthen'd bow; 
We claim thia mutual inercy for our task, 
And grant in turn the pardon which we ask; 


Wlumano capiti carvicem pictor equinam 
Jungere si velit, et varias induceie plumas, 
Undique collatis membris, ut turpiter atrum 
Destinat in piscem wulicr formosa superne : 
Spectatum admissi risum tencatis, amici ? 
Credite, Pisones, isti tabule fore librum 
Persimilem, cujus, velut agri somnia, vanes 
Fingentur species, ut nec pes, nec caput ni 
Rediatur forme. Pictoribus atquve poetis 
Quidlibet aundcndi semper fnit equa potestas, 
Scimaus, et hanc veniam petimusque damusque vicissim:; = - 
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But make not monsters spring from gentle dams— 
Birda breed not vipers, tigers nurse not lambs. 


A labour’d, long exordium, sometimes tends 
(Like patriot speeches) but to paltry ends; 
And nonsense in a lofty note goes down, 
as pertness passes with a legal gown: 
Thus many a bard describes in pompous strain 
The clear brook babbling through the goodly plain: 
The groves of Granta, and her Gothic halls, 
King’s Coll., Cam's stream, stain’d windows, and old wall 
Or, in advent'rous numbers, neatly aiins 
Tou paint a rainbow, or—the river Thames.! 


You sketch a trec, and so perhaps may shine— 
But daub a shipwreck like an alelouse sign ; 
You plan a raxe—it dwindles to a pot; 
Then glide down Grub-street—fasting and forgot ; 
Laugh’d into Lethe by some quaint Review, 
Whose wit is never troublesome till—true.® 


In fine, to whatsoever you aspire, 
Let it at least be simple and entire, 


The greater portion of the rhyming tribe 
(Give ear, my friend, for thou hast been a scribe) 
Are led astray by some poculiar lure. 

I labour to be brief—become obscure ; 
One falls while following elegance too fast; 
Another soars, inflated with bombast ; 


Sed non ut placidis cotant immitia; non nt 
Serpentes avibus geminentur, tigribus agai. 
Inceptis gravibus plerumgue et magna professis 
Durpureus, late qui splendeat, unus et alter 
Assuitar pannus; cum lucus et ara Dianss, 
Et properantis aqum per anioenos ambitius agros, 
Ant filuamen Khenwm, aut plavius deseribitar arcus. 
Sed nunc non erat his locus: et fortasse cupressum 
Scis simulare: quid hoc, si fractis enatat exspen 
Navibus, ere dato qui pingitur? amphora enpit 
Inatitni; currente rota cur urceus exit? 
Veniqne sit quod vis, simplex duntaxat et unum. 
Maxima pars vatum, pater, et juvenes patre dignt, 
Decipimur specie rect. Lrevis esse labora, 
Obscurns flo: sectantom lovia, nervi 
Deficlaut animique: professus grandia, turget : 
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Too low a third crawls on, afraid to fly, 

He spins his subject to satiety ; 

Absurdly varying, he at last engraves 

Fish in the woods, and boars beneath the waves ! 


Unless your care’s exact, your judgment nite, 
The flight from folly leads but into vice ; 
None are complete, all wanting in some part, 
Like certain tailors, limited in art. 
For galligaskins Slowshears is your man ; 
But coats must claim another artisan.® 
Now this to me, I own, seems much the came 
As Vulean’s fect to bear Apollo’s frame ;? 
Or, with « fair complexion, to expose 
Black eyes, black ringlets, but—a bottle nose !. 


Dear authors ! suit your topics to your strength, 
And ponder well your subject, and its length 
Nor lift your load, before you're quite aware 
What weight your shoulders will, or will not, bear. 
But lucid Order, and Wit’s siren voice, 
Await the poet, ekilful in his choice ; 
With native eloquence he soars along, 
Grace in his thoughts, and music in his song, 


Let judgment teach lim wisely to combine 
With future parts the now omitted line: 


Serpit huml, tutus nimium, timidusque procella: 
Qui variare cupit rem prodigialiter nnam, 
Delphinum sylvis appingit, fluctibus aprum. 
a In vitinm dueft culpm fuga, si carct arte. 
Smilium ciren ludum faber unus et ungues 
Lxprimet, et molles imitabitur ere capillos ; 
Tnfelix vperis summa, quia ponere totum 
Neselet. Hine ego me, si quid componere curem, * 
Non magis esse velim, quam pravo vivere naso, 
Spectandun nigris oculis nigroque capillo. 
Sumito materiem vestris, qui seribitis, equam 
Virtbus; et versate diu quid ferre recusent 
Quid valeant humeri. Cui lecta potenter erit ras, 
Nec facundia deseret lune nec lucidus ordo. 
Ordinis leec virtus erlt et venus, aut ego fallor, 
Ut jam nunc dicat, jam nune debentia dict 
Pleraque differat, et preesens in tempus omittat; 
Hoe amet, hoc apernat promissi carminis auctor. 
Tn verbia etiam tenuls cautusqne serendis ; 
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This shall the author choose, or that reject, 
Precise in style, and cautious to select ; 

Nor slight applause will candid pens afford 
To him who furnishes a wanting word. 

Then fear not if ’tis needful to produce 
Some term unknown, or obsolete in use, 

(As Pitt ® has furnish’d us a word or two, 
Which lexicographers declined to do ;) 

So you indeed, with care,—(but be content 
To take this license rarely) —may invent. 
New words find credit in these latter days, 
If neatly grafted on a Gallic phrase. 

What Chaucer, Spenser did, we scarce refuse 
To Dryden's or to Pope’s maturer muse. 

If you can add a little, say why not, 

As well as William Pitt, and Walter Scott ? 
Since they, by force of rhyme and force of lungs, 
Enrich’d our island’s ill-united tongifes ; 

Tis then—and shall be—lawful to present 
Reform in writing, as in parliament. 


As forests shed their foliage by degrees, 
So fade expressions which in season please ; 
And we and ours, alas! are due to fate, 
And works and words but dwindle to a date. 
Though as a monarch nods, and commerce calls, 
Impetuous rivers stagnate in canals; 


Dixeris egregie, noturn si callida verbum 
Reddiderit junctura novium. 81 forte necesse est 
Indictis monstrare recentibus abdita rerum, 
Fingere cinctutis non exandita Cethegis 
Continget; dabiturque licentia sumpta pudenter; 
Et nova factaque nuper habebunt verba fidem, si 
Greco fonte cadant, parce dctorta. Quid autem 
Cecilio Plautoque dabit Romanus, ademptum 
Virgilio Varioque ? ego cur, acquirere pauca 

Si possum, invideor; cum lingua Catonis et Eunt 
Sermonem patrium ditaverit, et nova rerum 
Nomine protulerit? Licuit, aemperque licebit, 
Signatnm presente nota producere nomen, 

Ut alive follis pronos mutantar in annos; 
Prima cadunt: ita verborum voetus Interit stas, 
Et oe ritu florent modo nata, vigentque. 
Debemur morti nos, gars kh sive receptus 
Terra Neptunus classes aquilonibus arcet, 

Regis opus; sterilisve diu palus, aptaque remis 
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Though swainps subdued, and marshes drain’d, sustain 
The heavy ploughshare and the yellow grain, 

And rising ports along the busy shore 

Protect the vessel from old Ocean’s roar, 

All, all, must perish ; but, surviving last, 

The love of letters half preserves the past. 

True, some decay, yet not a few revive ;9 

Though those shall sink, which now appear to thrive, 
As custom arbitrates, whose shifting sway 

Our life and language must alike obey. 


The immortal wars which gods and angels wage, 
Are they not shown in Milton's sacred page? 
His strain will teach what numbers best belong 
To themes celestial told in epic song. 


The alow, sad stanza will correctly paint 
The lover's anguish, or the friend’s complaint. 
But which deserves the laurel—rhyme or blank} 
Which holds on Helicon the higher rank? 
Let squabbling critics by themselves dispute 
This point, as puzzling as a Chancery suit. 


Satiric rhyme first sprang from selfish spleen. 
You doubt—see Dryden, Pope, St. Patrick’s dean. 


Blank verse is now, with one consent, allied 
To Tragedy, and rarely quits her side. 


Vicinas urbes alit, et grave sentit aratrum: 
Beu cursitm mutavit iniquum frugibus amnis, 
Doctus iter melins; mortalia facta peribunt: 
Nedum sermonum stet honos, et gratia vivax. 
Multa renaseentur, que jam cecidere; cadentque, 
ug nune sunt in honore vocabula, si volet usus, 
nem penes arbitrium est, et jus, et norma loquendi, 
es poste regumque ducumgne et tristia bella, 
Qnro scribi possent numero, monstravit Homerus. 
Vorsibus impariter Junctis querimonia primuu ; 
Post etlam inclusa est voti sententia compos. 
aus tamen exiguos elegos emiserit auctor, 
rammatici oertant, et adhuc sub judice Hs est. 
Archilocum proprio rabies armavit iambo; 
Hine soeel cepere pedem grandesque cothurnl, 
Alternis aptum sermonibus, et popalsres 
Vincentem streplius, et natum rebus agendis, 
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Though mad Almanzor rhymed in Dryden’s days, 
No sing-song hero rants in modern plays ; 

Whilst modest Comedy her verse foregoes 

Yor jest and pun"! in very middling prose. 

Not that our Bens or Beaumonts show the worse, 
Or lose one point, because they wrote in verse. 
But so Thalia pleases to appear, 

Poor virgin! damn’d some twenty times o year! 


Whate'er the scene, let this advice have weight :— 
Adapt your language to your hero's state. 
At times Melpomene forgets to groan, 
And brisk Thalia takes a serious tone; 
Nor unregarded will the act pass by 
Where angry Townly ¥ lifts Lis voice on high, 
Again our Shakspeare limits verse to kings, 
When common prose will serve for common things; 
And lively Hal resigns heroic ire, 
Yo “hollowing Hotspur” and his sceptred sire, 


"Tia not enough, ye bards, with all your art, 
To polish poems; they must touch the heart : 
Where’er the scene be Jaid, whate’er the song, 
Still let it bear the hcarer’s soul along ; 
Command your audience or to smile or weep, 
Whiche’er may please you—anything but sleep, 


Musa dedit fiditus divos, puerosque decorum, 
Ft pngilem victorem, et equum certamine primum, 
Et juvennm curas, et libera vina referre. 
Descriptas servare vices, operumque colores, 
Cur ego, si neqneo ignoroqne, poeta salutor ? 
Cur nescire, pudens prave, quam discere inalo ? 
Versibun exponi tragicis res comica non yult; 
Indignatur item privatis, ac prope socco 
Dignis carminibus narrari ceena Thyesta. 
Fingula queque locum teneant sortita decenter. 
Interdnmn tamen et yocom comaafa tolllt, 
Tratueque Chremes tumido delitigat ore : 
Ft tragicus plerumaue dolet sermone pedestri. 
Nae ia et Pelens, cum pauper et exnl, uteryue 
Projicit ampullaa, et pats pee verbr; 
Bi cnrat cor spectantis tetigisse qnerela. 
Non satis cst pulchra esse poemata; duicia sunto, 
Et quocunque volent, animum auditorts agunto. 
Ut ridentibus arridcnt, ita flentibus odfient 
Humani vultus; si yig me flere dolendum est 
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The poet claims our tears; but, by his leave, 
Before I shed them, let me see him grieve. 


If banish’d Romeo feign'd nor sigh nor tear, 
Lull’d by his languor, I should sleep or sneer. 
Sad words, no doubt, become a serious face, 
And men look angry in the proper place. 

At double meanings folks seem wondrous sly, 
And sentiment prescribes a pensive eye; 

For nature form’d at first the inward man, 

And actors copy nature---when they can. 

She bids the beating heart with rapture bound, 
Raised to the stars, or levell'd with the ground; 
And for expression's aid, ’tis said, or sung, 

She gave our mind’s interpreter—the tongue, 
Who, worn with use, of late would fain dispense 
(At least in theatres) with common sense ; 
O’erwhelm with sound the boxes, gallery, pit, 
And raise a laugh with anything—but wit. 


To skilful writers it will much import, 
Whience spring their scenes, from common life or court; 
Whether they sock applause by smile or tear, 
To draw a “ Lying Valet,” or a “ Lear,” 
A rage, or rakish youngster wild from school, 
A wandering “ Peregrine,” or plain “ John Bull ;” 
All persons please when nature's voice prevails, 
Secttish or Irish, born in Wilts or Wales. 


Primum ipst tibi; tunc tua me infortunia ledent 
Teleple, vel Pelen, male si mandata loquéris, 
Aut dormitabo, aut ridebo;: tristia incextum 
Vultum verba decent; iratum, plena minarum ; 
Ludeutem, lasciva; severnm, seria dictu. 
Format enim natura prius nos intus ad ompem 
Fortunarum habitum; juvat, aut impellet ad iram: 
Aunt ad humum morore gravi deducit, et angit; 
Post effert animi motus interprete lingua, 
Si dicentla crunt fortunis absona dicta, 
Romant tollent equites, peditesque cachinnim. 
Intererit multum, Davusne loquatur an heroa; 
Maturusne senex, an adhuc florente by 
Fervidus; an matrona potens, an sedula nutrix; 
Mercatorne ade cultome virentis agelll; 
Colchus an Assyrius; Thebis nutritus, an Argis. 
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Or fellow common fame, or forge a plot 
Who cares if mimic heroes lived or not? 
One precept serves to regulate the scene :— 
Make it appear as if it might have bcen. 


If some Drawcansir4 you aspire to draw, 
Present him raving, and above all law: 
If female furies in your scheme are plann’d, 
Macbeth’s ficrce dame is ready to your hand ; 
For tears and treachery, for good and evil, 
Constance, King Richard, Hamlet, and the Devil! 
But if a new design you dare essay, 
And freely wander from the beaten way, 
True to your characters, till all be past, 
Preserve consistency from first to lust. 


"Tis hard to venture where our betters fail, 
Or lend fresh interest to a twice-told tale; 
And yet, perchance, tis wiser to prefer 
A hackney’d plot, than choose a uew, and err; 
Yet copy not too closely, but record, 
More justly, thought for thought than word for word ; 
Nor trace your prototype through narrow ways, 
But only follow where he merits praise. 


For you, young bard! whom luckless fate may lead 
To tremble on the nod of all who read, 
Ere your first score of cantos time unrolls, 
Beware—for God's sake, don’t begin like Bowles !¥ 


Aut famam sequere, aut sibi convententia finge, 
Scriptor. Honoratum si furte reponls Achillum * 
Impiger, iracundus, inexorabilis acer, 

Jura neget sibi nate, nihil non arroget armis. 
Sit Medea ferox invictaque; flebilis Ino; 
Perfidus Ixion; Io vaga; tristis Orestes; 

Si quid inexpertum scens committis, et audes 
Personam formare novam: servetur ad imum 
Qualis ab incepto procasacrit, et sibi constet. 

Difficile est proprie communia dicere ;!6 tuque 
reid gts carmen fae in actus, 

Quam si proferres ignota indictaque primus, 
Publica materies ati juris erit, st 

Nec circa vilem patulumqne moraberis orbem ; 
Nee verbum verbo curabls reddere fidus 
Taterprea, nec destiles imitutor in arctnin 

Unde pede proferre pudor votet, aut operts lex. 
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“ Awake a louder and a loftier strain,”"— 

And pray, what follows from his boiling brain ?— 
He sinks to Southey's level in a trice, 

Whose epic mountains never fail in mice! 

Not so of yore awoke your mighty sire 

The temper’d warblings of his master-lyre; 

Soft as ihe gentler breathing of the lute, 

“Of man’s first disobedience and the fruit” ° 
He spenks, but, as his subject swells along, 
Earth, Heaven, and Hades echo with the song.” 
Still to the midet of things he hastens on, 

As if we witness’d all already done; 

Leaves on his path whatever seems too mean 
To raise the subject, or adorn the scene ; 

Gives, as each page improves upon the sight, 
Not smoke from brightness, but from darkness—light ; 
And truth and fiction with such art compounds, 
We know not where to fix their several bounds. 
If yon would plense the public, deign to hear 
What soothes the many-headed monster's car: 
If your heart triumph when the hands of all 
Applaud in thunder at the curtain’s fall, 
Deserve those plaudits—study nature’s page, 
And sketch the striking traits of every age; 
While varying man and varying years unfold 
Life’s little tale, so oft, so vainly told; 


Nec sic inciples, ut scriptor Cyclicus alim: 

“ Fortunam Priami cantabo, et nobile bellum.” 
Quid digniin tanto feret hic promissor hiata ? 
Parturiunt montes: nascetur ridiculus mus. 

Quanto rectius hie, qui nil molitur inepte! 

“Dic mihl, Musa, virum capte post tempora Troje, 
Qui mores hominum multorim vidit, et urbes.” 
Non fumum ex fulgore, sed ex fumo dare lieem 
Cogitat, ut speciosa dchinc miracula promat, 
Antiphaten, Scylamque, et cum Cyclope Charybdim. 
Nec reditum Diomedis ab interitu Meloagri, 

Nec gemino bellum Trojanum orditur ab ovo. 
Semper ad eventum festinat; ct in medias res 

Non sects ac notas, anditorem rapit, et qua 
Desperat tractata nitoxcere posse, relinquit: 

Atque ita mentitur, sic veris falsa remtycot, 

Primo ne medium, medio ne discrepet imum. 

Tn, quid ego of populus mecum desideret, audi, 
Si plausoris ogad aulwa manentis, et usque 
Seasurl, donca'cantor, Vos plaudite, dicat; 
Atatia cujusque notandi sunt tibl mores, 
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Observe his simple childhood's dawning days, 

His pranks, his prate, his playmates, and his plays ; 
Till time at length the mannish tyro weans, 

And prurient vice outstrips his tardy teens ! 


Behold him Freshman ! forced no more to groan 
O'er Virgil's '8 devilish verses and his own; 
Prayers are too tedious, lectures too abstruse, 

He flies from Tavell’s frown to “ Fordham’s Mews ;” 
(Unlucky Tavell !!9 doom'd to daily cares 

By pugilistic pupils, and by bears,) 

Fines, tutors, tasks, conventions threat in vain, 
Before hounds, hunters, and Newmarket plain. 
Rough with his elders, with his equals rash, 

Civil to sharpers, prodigal of cash ; 

Constant to nought—save hazard and a whore, 
Yet cursing both—for both have made him core; 
Unread (unless, since books beguile discase, 

The p—x becomes his passage to degrees) ; 
Fool'd, pillaged, dunn'd, he wastes bis term away, 
And wnexpell'd, perhaps, retires M.A. ; 

Master of arts! as hells and clubs™ proclaim, 
Where scarce a blackleg bears a brighter name ! 


Launch’'d into life, extinct his early fire, 
He apes the selfish prudence of lis sire ; 
Marries for money, chooses friends for rank, 
Buys land, and shrewdly trusts not to the Bank ; 
Sits in the Senate ; gets a gon and heir; 
Sends him to Harrow, for himself was there. 
Mute, though he votes, unless when call'd to cheer, 
His son's so sharp—he’'ll sec the dog a peer ! 


Mobflibusque decor naturis dandus et annis. 
NReddere qui voces Jam scit puer, et pede certo 
Nignat humum ; gestit paribus colludere, et iram 
Colligit ac ponit temere, et mutatur {n horas. 
Imberbis juvenis, tandem custode remoto, 
Gaudet eqnis cani ue, et apric! gramine campl; 
Cereus in vitium flecti, monitoribus asper, 
Dtilinm tardus provisor, prodigus mris, 
Sublimis, cupidnsque, et amata relinqnere pernix. 
Conversis stndlis. wtas animusque virills 
Quarit opes, et amicitias inservit honor; 
Con:tulsisse cavet quod mox mutare laborot. 
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Manhood declines—age palsies every limb ; 
He quits the scene—or else the scene quits him; 
Scrapes wealth, o'er each departing penny grieve, 
Aud avarice seizes all ambition leaves ; 
Counts cent per cent, and smiles, or vainly frets, 
O'er hoards diminished by young Hopeful’s debts ; 
Weighs well and wisely what to scll or buy, . 
Complete in all life’s lessons—but to die; 
Peevish and spiteful, doting, hard to please, 
Commending every time. save times like these; 
Crazed, querulous, forsaken, half forgot, 
Expires unwept—is buried—let him rot! 


But from the Drama Ict me vot digress, 
Nor spare my precepts, though they please you loss. 
Though woman weep, and hardest hearts are stirr’d, 
When what is done is rather seen than heard, 
Yet many decds preserved in history's page 
Are better told than acted on the stage ; 
The ear sustains what shocks the timid eye, 
And horror thus subsides to sympathy. 
True Briton all beside, I here am French— 
Bloodshed ’tis surely better to retrench ; 
The gladiatorial gore we teach to flow 
In tragic scene disgusts, though but in show ; 
We hate the carnage while we see the trick, 
And find small sympathy in being sick. 
Not on the stage the regicide Macbeth 
Appals an audience with a monarch’s death ; 


Multa senem couveniunt incommoda; vel quod 
Qiuerit, et inventis miser abstinet, xc timet uti; 
Vel quod res omnes timide gelideque ministrat, 
Dilator, ape longus, iners, avidusque futuci ; 
Dithcilis, querulus, laudator nem porls acth 
Se puero, castigatar censorque nitnorun. 

Multa ferunt anni venientey commoda secum, 
Multa rocedentes adimunt, Ne forte seniles 
Mandentur juveni paites, pueroque viriles, 
Semper in adjunctis, mvoque morabimur aptis. 

Aut agitur res in ecenis, aut acta rofertur, 
Scgnius irritant animos demisaa per aurom 

lam que sunt oculls gubjecta fidellbus, et quea 

pao ati tradit spectator. Non tamen intus 
Digna fort promes in sconam; multaqne tolles 
Ex octtlis, qua mox narret facundia preesens. 
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To gaze when sable Hubert threats to sear 
‘Young Arthur's eyes, can oure or nature beart 

A halter’d heroine*! Johnson sought to slay— 
We saved Irene, but half damn’d the play, 

And (Heaven be praised !) our tolerating times 
Stint metamorphoses to pantomimes ; 

Aud Lewis’ self, with all his sprites, would quake 
To change Earl Osmond's negro toa snake ! 
Bicauso, in scenes exciting joy or grief, 

We loathe the action which exceeds belief: 

And yet, God knows! what may not authors do, 
Whose postscripts prate of dyeing “ heroiues blue ?” 


Above all things, Dan Poet, if you can, 
Eke ont your acts, I pray, with mortal man, 
Nor call a ghost. unless some cursed scrape 
Must open ten trap-doors for your escape. 
Of all the monstrous things I'd fain forbid, 
I loathe an opera worse than Dennis did ;3 
Where good and evil persons, right or wrong, 
Rage, love, and aught but moralise, in song. 
Hail, last memorial of our foreign friends, 
Which Gaul allows, and still Hezperia lends! 
Napoleon's edicts no embargo lay 
On whores, spies, singers, wisely shipp’d away. 
Our giant capital, whose squares are spread 
Where rustica earn’d, and now may beg, their bread, 
In all iniquity is grown 80 nice, 
It scorns amusements which are not of price. 
Hence the pert shopkeeper, whose throbbing ear 
Aches with orchestras which he pays to hear, 
Whom shame, not sympathy, forbids to snore, 
His anguish doubling by his own “encore ;” 
Squeezed in “Fop's Alley,” jostled by the beaux, 
Teased with his hat, and trembling for his toes; 


Ne pneros coram populo Medea, trucidet; 
Aut humana aia coqnat exta nefarius Atrens; 
Aut in avem Progne vertatur, Cadmus in anaes 
Quodcungne ostendis mihi sic, incredulus odi. 
- a“ minor, sai a“ Arges productior ag 

abula, ques posol vult, et apectata ropon!. 
Neo Dens interatt, nisl dignus vindice nodus 
Incideri 7 * e 


t. 
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Scarce wreatles through the night, nor tastes of ease, 
Till the dropp'd curtain gives a glad release : 

Why this, and more, he suffers—can ye guess !— 
Because it costs him dear, and makes him dress ! 


So prosper eunuchs from Etruscan schools; 
Give us but fiddlers, and they're sure of foots ! 
re scenes were play’d by many a reverend clerk?! 
(What harm, if David danced before the ark?) *5 
In Christmas revels, sinple country folks 
Were pleased with morrice-mumm’ry and coarse jokes. 
Improving years, with things no longer known, 
Produced blithe Punch and merry Madame Joan, 
Who still frisk on with feats so lewdly low, 

Tis strange Benvolio“ suffers such a show; 
Suppressing peer! to whom eachi-vice gives place, 
Oaths, boxing, bogging,—all, save rout and race. 


Farce follow’d Comedy, and reach’d her primo, 
Tn ever-laughing Foote’s fantastic time: 
Mad wag! who pardon'd none, nor spared the best, 
And turn’d some very serious things to jest. 
Nor church nor state escaped his public sneers, 
Arms nor the gown, priests, lawyers, volunteers: 
“ Alas, poor Yorick !” now for ever mute ! 
Whoever loves a laugh must sigh for Foote. 


We smile, perforce, when histrionie scenes 
Ape the swoln dialogue of kings and queens, 
When “ Crononhotonthologos must die,” 
And Arthur struts in mimic inajesty. 


Moschus ! with whom once more’ hope to sit, 
And smile at folly, if wo can't at wit; 
Yes, friend! for thee Ill quit my cynic cell, 
And bear Swift's motto, ‘ Vive la bagatelle !” 
Which charm’d our days in each Agean clime, 
As oft at home, with revelry and rhyme. 
Then may Euphrosyne, who sped the past. 
Boothe thy life’s scenes, nor leave thee in the Inst; 
But find in thino, like pagan Plato’s bed,*? 
Some merry manuscript of mimcs, when dead. 
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Now to tho Drama Jet us band our eyes, 
: Where fetter'd by whig Walpole low ue Tes 2 
Corruption foil’ a her, for she ie ‘d her glance; 
Se a evi 
et Ches 086 ‘d pen inveighs 
_ ‘Gainst laughter, fought for freedom to our lagi ; 
Unobeck'd by megrims of patrician brains, 
And damuing dulness of lord chamberlains, 
| that act | again let Humour roam 
Wild o'er the Btage—we’ ve time for tears at home; 
Let “ Archer” plant the horns on “ Sullen’s” brows, 
And “ Estifania” gull her “ Copper ”™” spouse 
The moral's scant—but that may be excused, 
Men go not to be lectured, but amused. 
He whom our plays dispose to good or ill 
Must wear a head in want of Willis’ skill ;" 
Ay, but Macheath’s example— ‘no more ! 
It form'd no thieves--the thief was form’ q before ; 33. 
And spite of puritans and Collier's curse, 
Plays make mankind no better, and no worse, 
Then spare our stage, ye methodistic men ! 
Nor burn damn'’d Drury if it rise again. 
But why to brain-scorch’d bigots thus appeal } 
Can heavenly mercy dwell with earthly zeal! 
For times of fire and faggot let them hope ! 
Times dear alike to puritan or pope. 
As pious Calvin saw Servetua b 
| So would new sects on satel Wiotims gaze, 
¥en now the songs of So ben 
-cants, perplex’d apologiat o: of sin ! 
the Lord’s servant chastens whom he loves, 
‘And Simeon eat where Baxter only “shoves.” # 


~ ‘Whom nature So writes, that every dunce, 

_ Enraptared, vo the same af pase; . 
‘Bat after soa erat — and bitten nails, = an 
sone one d. quires, the ooxoomb fll a 
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_ Let pastoral bo dumb; for who can hope 
To match the youthful eclogues of our Pope? 
Yet his and Phillips’ faults, of different kind, 
_For art too rude, for nature too refined, 
Instruct how hard the medium ‘tis to hit 
’'Twixt too much polish and too coarse a wit. 


A vulgar scribbler, certes, stands disgraced 
In thie nice age, when all aspire to taste ; 
The dirty language, and the noisome jest, 
Which pleased in Swift of yore, wo now detest ; 
Proscribed not only in the world polite, 
But even too nasty fora city knight ! 


Peace to Swift's faults { his wit hath made them pass, 
Unmatch'd by all, save matchless Hudibras ! 
Whose atthor is perhaps the first we meet, 

Who from our couplet lopp’d two final feet ; 
Nor legs in merit than iietesees line, 
This measure moves a favourite of the Nine. 
Though at first view eight feet may seem in vain 
Form'd, save in ode, to bear o serious strain, 
Yet Scott has shown our wondering isle of late 
This measure shrinks not from a theme of weight, 
And, varied skilfully, surpasses far 
Heroic rhyme, but most in love and war, 
Whose fiictuations, tender or sublime, 

Are curb'd too much by long-recurring rhyme. 


Ne velat innatl trivils, ac pene forenses, 

ant inavonda erepect, nuoentaisengus Gist” 
tt & n m ue dic 

Gffenduntar enim, te eat eqnus, et pater, et-res: 

Neo, st-quid fricti: pro #t nucis emptor, 

atcipiun mant 
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Tat many a ekilful judge abhors te sce, 
Whai:few admire--irregularity. 
This some vouchsafe to pardon; but ’tis hard 
When such a word contents a British bard. 


And must the bard his glowing thoughts conSne, 
Lest censure hover oer sume faulty line ? 
Remove whate’er a critic may suspect, 
To gain the paltry sulirage of “ correct 2” 
Or prune the spirit of each daring phrase, 
To fly from error, not to merit praise? 


Ye, who seck finish’d models, never cense, 

By day and night, to read the works of Greece. 

Sut our gool fathers uever bent ther brains 
Po heathen Greek, content with native strains. 
The few who read a page, or used a pen, 
Were satisfied with Chaucer and old Ben ; 
The jokes and numbers suited to their taste 
Were quaint and careless, anything but chaste ; 
Yet whether right or wrong the ancient rules, 
Jt will not do to call our fathers fools ! 
Though you and I, who eruditely know 
To separate the elegant aud low, 
Can also, when a hobbling line appears, 
Detect with fingers, in default of cars. 


In sooth I do not know, or greatly care 
To learn, who our first English strollers were ; 
Or if, till roofs reccived the vagrant art, 
Our Muse, like that of Thespis, kept a cart ; 


Non quivis videt immodiulata poemata judex; 
Fit datu Romanis venia est indigna poetis. 
idcircone vager, seribamque licenter? an omnes 
Visuros peccata putem mea; tutus, et intra 
Rpem venia cantus ? vitavi denique eniIpam, 
Non Jnaudem merui. Vos exemplaria Greca 
Nocturna versate manu, versate diurna, 

At vestri proavi Plantinos et numeros et 
Loudavere sales; nimiam Neat hes ntrumque, 
Ne dicain stiite, nirati; Bi modo ego et vos 
Seiwus iarbaniam lepido neponere dicta, 
Logitimumagne souim digitis callemus et atre, 

Iznotum tragicm genus invenisse Camanre 
Dicitur, ct plaustris vexaisse poemata Thespis, 
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But this is certain, since our Shakspeare’s days, 
There’s pomp enough, if little else, in plays; 

Nor will Melpomene ascend her throne 

Without high heels, white plume, aud Dristul stone. 


Old comedies still mect with much applause, 
Though too licentious for dramatic laws ; 
At least, we moderns, wiscly, tis confest, 


Curtail, or silence, tle lascivious jest. 


Whiate’er their follies, and their faults beside, 
Our enterprising bards pass nought untried ; 
Nor do they merit slight applause who choose 
An English subject for an English muse, 

And leave to minds wluch never dare invent 
French flippancy and German sentiment. 

Where is that living language which could claim 
Poetic more, as philosophic, fine, 

If all our bards, more patient of delay, 

Would stop, like Pope, to polish by the way ? 


Lords of the quill, whose critical assaults 
O’erthrow whole quartos with their quires of faults, 
Who soon detect, and mark where’er we fail, 

And prove our marble with tuo nice a nail! 
Democritus limself was not so bad ; 
fe ouly thought, but you would inake, us nad! 


Que canerent averentque peruneti fescibus ora, 
Post hune persona pallaque repertor honeste 
éMschylus, et modicis instravit pulpita tignis, 
Lt docuit magnum@ne Joqui, nitique cothurno, 
Successit vetus his comagdia, non sine multa 
Laude; sed in vitium libertas excidit, et vim 
Dignam lege regi: lex est accepta; chorusqne 
Turpiter obticuit, sublato jure nocendi, 
Nil intentatum nostri liquere poeta ; 
Nec minimum meruere dccus, vestigia Greca 
Ausi deserere, et celebrare domestica facta ; 
Vel qui pratextas, vel qui docucre togatas, 
Nec virtute foret clarisve potentius armis, 
Quam lingua, Latiuin, si non offenderet unum- 
Sie he poctarum lime labor, et mora. Vos, & 
Pomplillus sanguls, carmen yeprehendite, quod non 
Multa dies et muita litura coercuit, atque 
Presectum decics non castigavit ad unguem. 
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But truth to say, most rhymers rarely guard 
Against that ridicule they deem so hard ; 
In person negligent, they wear, from sloth, 
Beards of a week, and nails of annual growth ; 
Reside in garrets, fly from those they meet, 
And walk in alleys, rather than the street. 


_ With little rhyme, less reason, if you please, 
The name of poet may be got with ease, 

So that not tuns of helleboric juice 

Shall ever turn your head to any use; 

Write but like Wordsworth, live beside a Lake, 
And keep your bushy locks a year from Blake ;* 
Then print your book, once more return to town, 
And boys shall hunt your bardship up and down. 


Am I not wise, if such some poets’ plight, 
To purge in spring—like Baycs*?—before I write? 
If this precaution soften’d not my bile, 

I know no scribbler with a madder style ; 

But since (perhaps my feelings are too nice) 

T cannot purchase fame at such a price, 

I'll labour gratis as a grinder’s wheel, 

And, blunt myself, give edge to othors’ steel, 
Nor write at all, unless to teach the art 

To those rehearsing for the poet’s part ; 

From Horace show the pleasing paths of song, 
And from my own example—what is wrong. 


Ingenium miseri quia fortunatius arte 
Credit, et excludit sanos IHelicone poetas 
Democritus; bona pars non ungues poncre curat, 
Non barbam: secreta petit loca, balnea vitat, 
Nanciscetur enim pretium nomenque poete, 
Bi tribus Anticyris capnt insanabile nunquam 
Tonsori Licino commiserit. O ego lxevus, 
Qui purger bilem sub verni temporis horam! 
Non alius faceret meliora poemata: verum 
Nil tanti est: ergo fungar vice cotis, acutum 
Reddere que ferrum valet, exsors ipsa secand! : 
Munus et officium, nil seribens tpre, docebo ; 
Unde parentur oper ; quid alat formetqne pootam; 
Quid decest, quid non; quo sbrieae toe ferat error, 
Beribendi recte, sapere est et principiom et fons. 
Rem tibi Socratics poterunt ostenderc charim: — 
Verheque provisam rem non invite sequentur. . 
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Though modern practice sometimes differs quite, 
"Tis just as well to think before you write; 
Let every book that suits your theme be read, 
So shall you trace it to the fountain-head. 


He who has learn’d the duty which he owes 
To friends and country, and to pardon foes; 
Who models his deportment as may best 
Accord with brother, sire, or stranger guest ; 
Who takes our laws and worship as they are, 
Nor roars reform for senate, church, and bar ; 
In practice, rather than loud precept, wise, 
Bids not his tongue, but heart, philosophise : 
Such is the man the poet should rehearse, 

As joint exemplar of his life and verse. 


Sometimes a sprightly wit, and tale well told, 
Without much grace, or weight, or art, will hold 
A longer empire o'er the public mind 
Than sounding trifles, empty, though refined. 


Unhappy Greece! thy sons of ancient days 
The muse may celebrate with perfect praise, 
Whose generous children narrow’d not their hearts 
With commerce, given alone to arms and arta. 
Our boys (save those whom public schools compel 
To “long and short” before they’re taught to spell) 
From frugal fathers soon imbibe by rote, 
“A penny saved, my Ind, ’s a penny got.” 


Qui didicit patriss quid debcat, et quid amicis ; 
Quo sit amore parens, quo frater amandusa, et hoapes ; 
Quod sit oonscripti, quod judicis offictum ; que 
Partes in bellum missi ducis; ille profecto 
Reddare persons seit convenicntla cuique, 
il exemplar per morumque jubebo 
D imitatorem, et vivas hine ducers vocer,. 
Interdum speciosa locis, morataque recta 
Fabula, nullius vaneris, sine poneere et arte, 
Valdins oblectat populum, melinsque moratur, 
Quam versus inopes reram nugeque canore. 
Gralis ingenfum, Graiis dedit ore rotundo 
Musa loqui, preter landem nullius avaris. 
Rozhani age longis rationibus assem 
Disennt in centum diducare: dicat - 
Filing Albtni, Si de quincunce remota est 
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Babe of a city birth | from sixpence take 

The third, how much will the remainder make}— __ 
“ A proat.”- “Ah, bravo! Dick hath done the sum ! 
He'll swell my fifty thousand to a plum.” 


They whose young souls receive this rust betimos, 
’Tis clear, are fit for anything but rhymes; 
And Locke will tell you, that the father’s right 
Who hides all verses from his children’s sight; 
For poets (says this sage, and many more,) 
Make sal mechanics with their lyric lore; 
And Delphi now, however rich of old, 
Discovers little silver, and less gold, 
Because Parnassus, though a mount divine, 
Is poor as Irus,® or an Irish mine.” 


Two objects always should the poet move, 
Or one or both,—to please or to improve. 
Whate’er you teach, be brief, if you design 
For our remembrance your didactic line ; 
Redundance places inemory on the rack, 
For brains may be o’erloaded, like the back, 


Fiction does best when taught to look like truth, 
And fairy fables bubble none but youth: 
Expect no credit for too wondrous tales, 
Since Jonas only springs alive from whales ! 


Young men with aught but clegance dispense ; 
Maturer yeara require a little sense. 


Uncia, quid superat? poterat dixisse—Triens. Tu! 
Rem poteria servare tnam. Redit uncla: quid fit? 
Bemis. An hee animos srugo et cura pecull 
Cum semel imbuerit, sporamus carmina fingi 
Posxe Hinenda cedro, et levi servanda cupresso ? 
Aut prodosse volunt, aut dclectare poets ; 
Aut simul et Jucunda et idonea dicare vite, 
Quidquid praecipies, esto brevis: nt cito dicta 
Percipiant animi dociles, teneantque fidelas. 
Orne supervacuum pleno de pectore manat. 
Ficta voluptatis causa, sint proxima veris: 
Nee, quodcunque volet, poscat sibl fabula credi : 
Neu pransm Lamie yivum puervum extrahat alvo, 
Centuris seniornm agitent expertia frugis: 
_ Celai preterennt austera poemata Rhamnas, 
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To end at once:—that bard for all is fit 

Who mingles well instruction with his wit; 

For him reviews shall smile, for him o’erflow 

The patronage of Paternoster-row ; 

His book, with Longman’s liberal aid, shall pasa 
(Who ne’er despises books that bring him brass) ; 
Through three long weeks the taste of London lead, 
And cross St. George’s Channel and the Tweed. ~ 


But every thing has faults, nor is’t unknown 
That harps and fiddles often lose their tone, 
Aud wayward voices, at their owner's call, 
With all his best endeavours, only squall ; 
Dogs blink their covey, flints withhold the spark,*! 
And double-barrels (damn them !) miss their mark.” 


Where frequent beauties strike the reader's view, 
We must not quarrel for a blot or two; 
But pardon equally to books or men, 
The slips of human nature, and the pen, 


Yet if an author, spite of foe or friend, 
Despises all advice too much to mend, 
But ever twangs the same discordant string, 
Give him no quartcr, howsoe’er he sing. 
Let Havard's® fate o’ertake him, who, for once, 
Produced a play too dashing for a dunce: 
At first none deem’d it his; but when his name 
Announced the fuct—what then !— it lost its fame. 


Omne tulit punctum, qui miseuit utile dulei 
Lectorem delectando, pariterque monendo. 

Hic meroet rera liber Sosifs; hic et mare transit, 
Et longum noto seriptori pronogat evum. 

Sunt delicta tamen, quibus ignovisse velimus; 
Nam neque chorda sonum reddit quem vult manns et mens, 
Porcentique gravem perstepe remittit acutum ; 
Nec semper ferict i Na a minabitur arcus, 
Verum ubi plura nitent in carmine, non ego panels 
Offendar maculis, quas aut incuria fudit, 

Aut humana parum cavit natura. Quid ergo? 
Ut seriptor sf peceat idem librarius usque, 
Quamvis est monitus, venia caret; ut clthara@dns 
' ‘Ridetur, chorda qui semper oberrat eadem : 
' Ble mihi, qui muitum sessat, fit Chearilus ille, 
Quem bis terve bouum cum risu miror; et idem 
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Though all deplore when Milton deigns to doze, 
In a long work ’tia fair to steal repose. 


As pictures, so shall poems be; some stand 
The critic eye, and please when near at hand; 
But others at a distance strike the sight ; 

This seeks the shade, but that demands the light, 
Nor dreads the connoisseur’s fastidious view, 
But, ten times scrutinised, is ten times new. 


Parnassian pilgrims {| ye whom chance, or choice, 
Hath led to listen to the Muse’s voice, 
Reesive this counsel, and be timely wise; 
Few reach the summit which before you lies. 
Our church and state, our courts and camps, concede 
Reward to very moderate heads indeed ! 
In these plain common sense will travel far ; 
All are not Erskines who mislead the bar: 
But poesy between the best and worst 
No medium knows; you must be last or first; 
For middling poets’ miserable volumes 
Are damu’d alike by gods, and men, and columns.4 


Again, my Jeffrey !—-as that sound inspires, 
How wakes my bosom to its wonted fires ! 
Fires, such as gentle Caledonians feel 
When Southrons writhe upon their critic wheel, 
Or mild Eclectics,” when some, worse than Turks, 
Would rob poor Faith to decorate “ good works,” 
Such are the genial feelings thou canst claim— 
My falcon flies not at ignoble game. 


Tndignor, quandoque bonus dormitat Homerus, 
Verium operi longo fas eat obrepere xqmnum. 

Ut pictura, poesis: erit qua, si propius stea, 
Te capiet magis; et queedam, st longing abstes : 
lisec amat obacurnm ; volet have sub ince videri, 
Judicts argutum qe non formidat acumen: 

Hee placuit eemel; hesc deciles repetita placebit. 

O major juvenum, quamvis et voce 
Tingeris ad rectum, et per te aapis; hoc tibi dictum 
Tolle memor: cerfis medinm et Demag rebus 
Recte concedi; consultus stool fats dt 
Causernm medioccria abes virtute dl dinerti | 
Messale, nec seit ‘queneom Casgellins Autos: 
Bed tamen in pretio eat: modicoribus exse pootis 
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Mightiest of all Dunedin’s beasts of chase ! 
For thee my Pegasus would mend his pace. 
Arise, my Jeffrey ! or my inkless pen 

Shall never blunt its edge on meaner men ; 
Till thee or thine mine evil eye discerns, 

“ Alas! I cannot strike at wretched kernes,” #6 
Inhuman Saxon! wilt thou then resign 

A muse and heart by choice so wholly thine? 
Dear d—d contemner of my schoolboy songs, 
Hast thou no vengeance for my manhood’s wrongs ? 
If unprovoked thou once could bid me bleed, 
Hast thou no weapon for my daring deed ? 
What ! not s word !—and am I then so low? 
Wilt theu forbear, who never spared a foe ? 
Hast thou no wrath, or wish to give it vent! 
No wit for nobles, dunces by descent ? 

No jest on “minors,” quibbles on a name,47 
Nor one facetious paragraph of blame? 

Is it for this on Ilion I have stood, 

And thought of Homer less than Holyrood ! 
On shore of Euxine or Aigean sea, 

My hate, untravell'd, fondly turn’d to thee. 
Ah ! let me cease: in vain my bosom burns, 
From Corydon unkind Alexis turns :* 

Thy rhymes are vain; thy Jeffrey then forego, 
Nor woo that anger which he will not show. 
What then }—Edina starves some lanker son, 
To write an article thou canst not shun; 
Some less fastidious Scotchman shall be found, 
As bold in Billingsgate, though less renown’d. 


As if at table some discordant dish 
Should shock our optics, such as frogs for fish 
As oil in lieu of butter men decry, 
And poppies please not in a modern pie; 
If oli such mixtures then be half a crime, 
We must have excellence to relish rhyme. 


Non homines, non di, non conceszere columna, 
_ Ut gratas inter menaas symphonia discors 
- Et cragsum unguentum, et o otm melle papayer 
Offendant, poterat duci quia coena sine istis; 
‘fie animia natum Inventimque poema juvandis, 
’. #1 paulim « summeo decessit, vergit ad lmum, 
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Mere roast and boil’d no epicure invites; 
Thus poetry disgusts, or else delights. 


Who shoot not flying rarely touch a gun: 
Will he who swims not to the river run} 
And men unpractised in exchanging knocks 
Must go to Jackson” ere they dare to box, 
Whate’er the weapon, cudgel, fist, or foil, 
None reach expertness without years of toil; 
But fifty dunces can, with perfect ease, 
Tag twenty thousand couplets, when they please, 
Why not }~shall I, thus qualified to sit 
For rotten boroughs, never show my wit? 
Shall I, whose fathers with the. quorum sate, 
And lived in freedom on a fair estate; 
Who left me heir, with stables, kennels, packs, 
To all their income, and to—twice its tax ; 
Whose form and pedigree have scarce a fault, 
Shall I, I say, suppress my attic salt? 


Thus think “the mob of gentlemen ;” but you, 
Besides all this, must have some genius too. 
Be this your sober judgment, and a rule, 
And print not piping hot from Southey’'s school, 
Who (ere another Thalaba appears), 
I trust, will spare us for at least nine years. 
And hark’ye, Southey !& pray—but don’t be vex’d— 
Burn all your last three works—and half the next. 
But why. this vain advice? once published, books 
Can never be recall’d—from pastry-cooks ! 
Though “ Madoc,” with “ Pucelle,”’ ®! instead of punk, 
May travel back to Quito—on a trunk !* 


Ludere qui nescit, campestribus abstinet armis, 
TIndoctusque pila, discive, trochive, quiescit, — 
Ne spisae risum tollant impine coroner: 
Qui nescit, versus tamen audet fingere!—Qutd ni ? 
Liber et ingenuus prmsertimn eensus equestrem 
Snmmam nammorum, vitiogue remotus ab omni, 
Tu nihil invita dices faciesve Minerva: 
Id tibi judictum est, ea mens; si quid tamen olim 
Scripseris, in Metii descendat Judicis aurea, 
Et patris, et nostras, nonumque prematur in annum. 
Membranis intus positis, delere leebit — 
Quod non edideris; nescit vox mise reverts, 
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Orpheus, we learn from Ovid and Lempriere, 
Led all wild beasts but women by the ear; 
And had he fiddled at the present hour, 
We'd seen the lions waltzing in the Tower ; 
And old Amphion, such were minstrels then, 
Had built St. Paul’s without the aid of Wren. 
Verse too was justice, and the bards of Greece 
Did mero than constables to keep the peace ; 
Abolish’d cuckoldom with much applause, 
Call’d county meetings, and enforced the laws, 
Cut down crown influenco with reforming scythes, 
And served the church—witbout demanding tithes ; 
And hence, throughout all Hellas and the East, 
Each poet was a prophet and a priest, 
Whose old-establish’d board of joint controls 
Included kingdoms in the cure of souls, 


Next rose the martial Homer, Epic’s prince, 
And fighting’s been in fashion ever since ; 
And old Tyrtsus, when the Spartan’s warr’d, 
(A limping leader, but a lofty bard), 
Though wall'd Ithome had resisted long, 
Reduced the fortress by the force of song. 


- When oracles prevail’d, in times of old, 

In song alone Apollo's will was told. 

Then if your verse is what all verse should be, 
And gods were not ashamed on't, why should we? 


The Muse, like mortal females, may bo wov'd; 
In turns she'll seem a Paphian, or a prude ; 


Sylvestres homines sacer interpresque deorum 
Casdibus et victu foodo deterrnit Orpheus: 
Dictus ob hoc lenire tigres, rabidosque leones: 
Dictus et Amphion, Thebans conditor arcis, 
Saxa movere sono testudinis, et prece blanda 
Dneere quo vellet:; fult hme saplentia quondam, 
Publica privatis secernere; sacra profanis; 
Coneubitu prohibere vago; dare jura maritis; 
Oppida moliri; leges incidere ligno. 

Ric honor et nomen divinis vatibus atque 
Carminibus venit. Post bos insignis Nomerus 
Tyrteeusque mares animos in Martia bella 
Vervibus exacnit: dictes per carmina sortes: 
Et vitw moustrata via est: ct gratia regum 
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Fierco as a bride when first she feels affright, 
Mild as the same upon the second night ; 
Wild as the wife of alderman or peer, 

Now for his grace, and now a grenadier ! 
Her eyes beseem, her heart belies, her zone, 
Ice in a crowd, and Java when alone. 


If verse be studied with some show of art, 
Kind Nature always will perform her part ; 
Though without genius, and a native vein 
Of wit, we loathe an artificial strain, 

Yet art and nature join’d will win the prizo, 


Unlesa they act like us and our allies. 


The youth who trains to ride, or run a race, 
Must bear privations with unruffled face, 
Be call’d to labour when he thinks to dine, 
And, harder still, leave wenching and his wine. 
Ladies who sing, at least who sing at sight, 
Have follow’d music through her farthest flight ; 
But rhymers tell you neither more nor Jess, 
“T’ve got a pretty poem for the press ;” 
And that’s enough ; then write and print so fast ;—- 
If Satan take the hindmost, who'd be last ? 
They storm the types, they publish, one and all, 
They leap the counter, and they leave the stall. 
Provincial maidens, men of high command, 
Yea, baronets have ink’d the bloody hand !* 
Cash cannot quell them ; Pollio® play’d this prank, 

Then Phoebus firet found credit in a bank!) 

ot all the living only, but the dead, 
Fool on, as fluent as an Orpheus’ head ;* 
Damn’d all their days, they posthumously thrive, 
Dug up from dust, though buried when alive! 


Pierlis tentata modis: ludusque repertus, 
Et er aes opernm flnis: ne forte pudori 
Bit tihl Musa lyree solers, ct cantor Apollo. 
NaturA fierct laundablie carmen, an arte, | 
Quasitum est: ego nec studium aine divite v 
Nec rude quid prosit video fis hea alterius sic 
Sanya bre opem res, et conjurat amice. si 
Biutta tutte ooltque puer sudavie, et alsit; 
ulte tulit fecitque puer; sudayit, et alsit; 
Abstinuit Venere ct vino: qui Pythia cantat 
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Reviews record this epidemic crime, 

Thoso Books of Martyrs to the rage for rhyme. 
Alas! woe worth the scribbler ! often seen 

In Morning Post, or Monthly Magazine. 

There lurk his earlier lays; but soon, hot press’d, 
Behold a quarto!—Tarta must tell the rest. 
Then leave, ye wise, the lyre’s precarious chords 
To muse-mad baroncts, or madder lords, 

Or country Crispins, now grown somewhat atale, 
Twin Doric minstrels, drunk with Doric ale! 
Hark to those notes, narcotically soft! 

The cobbler-laureats*” sing to Capel Lofft ! 5 
Till, lo! that modern Midas, as he hears, 

Adds an ell growth to his egregious ears! 


There lives one druid, who prepares in time 
’Gainst future feuds his poor revenge of rhyme ; 
Racks his dull memory, and his duller muse, 

To publish faults which friendship should excuse, 
If friendship’s nothing, self-regard might teach 
More polish’d usage of his parts of specch. 

But what is shame, or what is aught to him? 

He vents his spleen, or gratifies his whim. 

Some fancied slight has roused his lurking hate, 
Some folly cross’d, some jest, or some debate ; 

Up to his den Sir Scribbler hies, and soon 

The gather’¢ gall is voided in Jampoon. 

Perhaps at some pert speech you've dared to frown, 
Perhaps your poem may have pleased the town: 
If so, alas! 'tis nature in the man— 

May Heaven forgive you, for he never can! 

Then be it so; and may his withering bays 

Bloom fresh in satire, though they fade in praise ! 
While his lost songs no more shall steep and stink, 
The dullest, fattest weeds on Lethe’s brink, 

But springing upwards from the sluggish mould, 
Be (what they never were before) be—sold | 


Tibicen, didicit prius, oxtimultque magistram. 
Nunc satis est dixisse: ego mira poemata pango: 
- Oecupct extremum scabies; mihi tarpe relingul est, 
_ Et, quod non didici, sane nescire fateri. ; 
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Should some rich bard (but such a monster now, 
In modern physics, we can scarce allow), 

Should some pretending scribbler of the court, 
Some rhyming peer®®—there’s plenty of the sort—© 
All but one poor dependent priest withdrawn, 
(Ah! too regardless of his chaplain’s yawn !) 
Condemn the unlucky curate to recite 

Their last dramatic work by candle-light, 

¥fow would the preacher turn each rueful leaf, 
Dull as his sermons, but not half so brief ! 

Yet, since ’tis promised at the rector’s death, 
He'll risk no living for a little breath. 

Then spouts and foams, and cries at every line, 
(The Lord forgive him !) “Bravo! grand! divine!” 
Hoarse with those praises (which, by flatt’ry fed, 
Dependence barters for her bitter bread), 

He strides and stamps along with creaking boot ; 
Till the floor echoes his emphatic foot, 

Then sita again, then rolls his pious eye, 

As when the dying vicar will not die |! 

Nor feels, forsooth, emotion at his heart ;— 

But all dissemblers overact their part. 


Ye, who aspire to “ build the lofty rhyme,’ ® 
Believe not all who laud your false “sublime ;” 
But if some friend shall kear your work, and gay, 

*«Expunge that stanza, lop that line away,” 
And, after fruitless. efforts, you return 
Without amen iment, and he answers, “Burn !” 
That instant throw your paper in the fire, 
Ask not his thoughts, or follow his desire ; 
But (if true bard !) you scorn to condescend, 
And will not alter what you can't defend, 
If you will breed this bastard of your brains,® 
We'll have no words—I’ve only lost my pains. 


—————- &{ carmina condes, 

Nunquam te fallont anima sub vulpe latentes, 
Quintilio si quid recitares, Corrige, sodes, 

Hoe (niebat) et hoc: melius te posse negares, 

His terque expertum frustra, delere jubebat, 
Et mate tornatos inceudi reddere versus. 

Si defenders delictum quam verterea malles, 

Nullum ultra verbum, gut operam insumebat inanem, 
Quin sine rivall teqne et tua svlus amares. 
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Yet, if you only prize your favourite thought, 
As critics kindly do, and authors ought; 
If your cool friend annoy you now and then, 
And cross whole pages with his plaguy pen; 
No matter, throw your ornaments aside,— 
Better let him than all the world deride. 
Give light to passages too much in shade, 
Nor let a doubt obscure one verse you've made; 
Your friend’s a “Johnson,” not to leave one word, 
However trifling, which may seem absurd; 
Such erring trifles lead to serious ills, 
And furnish food for critics, or their quills. 


As the Scotch fiddle, with its touching tune, 
Or the sad influence of the angry moon, : 
All men avoid bad writers’ ready tongues, 

As yawning waiters fly® Fitzscribble’s® lings; 
Yot on he mouths—ten minutes—tedious each 
As prelate’s homily, or placeman’s speech ; 

Long as the last years of a lingering lease, 

When riot pauses until rents increase. 

While such a minstrel, muttering fustian, strays 
O’er hedge and ditch, through unfrequented ways, 
If by some chance he walks into a well, 

And shouts for succour with stentorian yell, 

A rope! help, Christians, as ye hope for grace !” 
Nor woman, man, nor child will stir a pace; 

For there his carcass he might freely fling, 

From frenzy, or the humour of the thing. 


Vir bonus et prudens versus roprehendet inertes: 

Culpabit duros; incomptis allinet atrom 
vereo calamo signum; ambitiosa recidet 

Ornamenta; parum claris lucem dare coget; 
Arguet ambigue dictum ; mutanda notabit ; 
Fiet Aristarchus: nec dicet, Cur ego amicoum 
Offendam in nugis? he nuge seria ducent 
In mala derisum semel exceptumgue siniatre. 

Ut mala quem scabies aut morbus regius urguet, 
Ant fanaticua error et iracunda Diana, 
Vesanum tetigisse timent fugiuntque poetam, 
Qni sapinnt; agitant puer!, incantique sequuntur. 
Hic dum sublimes versug ructatur, et errat 
Si veluti merulis intentne decidit anceps 
In puteum, foveamve; Meet, Sucsurrite, longum 
Clamet, To.cives! non alt qui tollere curet. 
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Though this has happen’d to more bards than one; 
T'll tell you Budgell’s story,—and have done. 


Budgell, 8 rogue and rhymester, for no good, 
(Unless his case be much misunderstood) - 
When teased with creditors’ continual claims, 
“To die like Cato,” leapt into the Thames ! 
And therefore be it lawful through the town 
For any bard to poison, hang, or drown, 
Who saves the intended suicide receives 
Small thanks from him who loathes the life he leaves; 
And, sooth to say, mad poets must not lose 
The glory of that death they freely choose. ~ 


Nor is it certain that some sorts of verse 
Prick not the poet's conscience as & curse ; 
Dosed” with vile drams on Sunday he was found, 
Or got a child on consecrated ground ! 
And hence is haunted with a rhyming rage— 
Fear'd like a bear just bursting from his cage. 
If free, all fly his versifying fit, 
Fatal at once to simpleton or wit: 
But him, unbappy ! whom he eeizes,—him 
He flays with recitation limb by limb; 
Probes to the quick where’er he makes his breach, 
And gorges like a lawyer—or'a leech. 


8i quia curet opem ferre, et demittere funem, 
Qui acis an prudens huc se dejecerit, atque 
Servari nolit? Dicam: Biculique poeta 
Narrabo interitum. Deus immortalis haberi 
Dum cupit Empedocles, ardentem dus Atnam 
Insiloit: sit jus liceatque perire poetis: 
Invitum qui servat, idem facit oceidenti. 
Nec 8 hoc fecit; nec, si retractus erit, jam 
Fiet homo, et ponet famoss mortis amorem. 
Nec satis apparet cur versus factitet: utrum 
Minxerit in patrios cineres, an triste bidental 
Moverit incestua: certe furlt, ac velut ursus, 
Ubjectos cavem valuit ai frangere clathros, 
Tndoctum doctumque fagat recitator acerbus, 
Np vero arripuit, tenet, occiditque 

on missura cutem, nisi plena crvoria, hirudo, 
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1.—Page 213, line 7. 
Or low Dubost—as once the world has seen— 


Im an English newspaper, which finds its way abroad wherever there 
are Englishmen, I read an account of this dirty dauber's caricature of 
Mr. H—— as a “beast,” and the consequent action, &. The cirenm- 
stance is, probably, too well known to require further comment.—_[Thomas 
Hope, Eaq., the author of “ Anastasius,” having offended Dnbost, that 
unprincipled painter revenged himself by a picture called “ Beauty and 
the Beast,” in which Mr. Hope and his lady were represented according 
to the well-known rel story. The exhibition of it is said to have 
fetched thirty pounds in a day. A brother of Mrs. Hope thrust his 
aword through the canvass; and M. Dubost had the consolation to get 


five pounds damages.] 
2..—Page 213, line 11, 
Believe me, Moschus, like that picture seems 
(“ Moschus."—In the original MS., “Tobhouse.”’ 


8.—Page 213, line 15, 
Poets and painters, as alt artists know, 
('* All artists.”—Originally, “ We scribblers.”] 


4.—Page 214, line 12. 
To paint a rainbow, or—the river Thames, 
“Where pure description held the place of sense,”—Pore. 


5.—Page, #14, line 18, 
Whose wit ts never troublesome tell—true. 
(This is pointed, and felicitously exprossed.—Moorr.] 


6,—Page 215, line 10. 
Dué coats must clatm another artisan, 


Mere common mortals were commonly content with one tailor and 
‘with one hill, but the more particular gentlemen found it mace to 
| ® 
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confide their lower garments to the makers of their body clothes. I 
rpesk of the beginning of 1909: what reform may have since taken place 
I neither Know, nor desire to know, 


7.—Page 916, line 12, 
As Vulcan's feet to bear Apoilo's frame; 
(“ As one leg perfect and the other lame.” —M3.] 


8.—Page 216, line 7, 
(As Pitt has furnish’d us a word or two, 


Mr. Pitt was liberal in his additions to our parliamentary tongue; as 
muy be seen in many publications, particularly the Edinburgh Review. 


9.—Page 217, line 7. 
True, some decay, yet not a few revives 


Old ballads, old plays, and old women’s stories, are at present in as 
much request as old wine or new speeches. In fact, this is the mfllen- 
nium of black letter: thanks to our Hebers, Webers, and Scotts!—[ Weber 
was a poor German hack, a mere amanuenals of Sir Walter Scott. 


10,—Page 217, line 22. 
You doubi—see Dryden, Pope, St. Patrick's dean. 


“Mac Flecknoe,” the “ Dunciad,” and all Swift's oy ape) ballads, 
Whatever thelr other works may be, these originated in personal feel- 
ings, and angry retort on unworthy rivals; and though the ability of 
these satires elevates the poetical, their polgnancy detracts from the 
personal character of the writers. 


e 11.—Page 218 line 4. 
For jest and pun in very middling prose, 


With all the vulgar applause and critical abhorrence of puna, they 
have Aristotle on their side; who ts them to orators, and gives 
them co ence by a grave disquisition. (“Cicero also,” says Addivon, 
“has sprinkled several of his works with them; and, in his book on 
Oratory, quotes abundance of sayings as pieces of wit, which, upon exa- 
mination, prove arrant puns.”] 


> 


12.—Page 218 line 14, 
_ - Where angry Townly lifts his voice on high, 
[In Vanbrugh's comedy of the “ Provoked Hushand.”] 


18.—Page 218, line 18, 
“s To “hollowing Hotspur" and Ala cosptred sire, 
“ And tn bis ear Til hollow, Mortimer!"—-i HearyIV. 
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14,—Page 220, lina 5. 
Lf some Draweansir you aspire to draw, 


“ Johnaon, Pray, Mr. Bayes, who is that Drawcaneir ? 
yes. Why, Sir, a great hero, that frights his mistress, snubs up 
kings, baffles armies, and does what he will, without regard to numbers, 
sense, or justice,’—Rehearsal.} 


15.—Page 220, lino 26. / 
Beware—for God's sake, don't begin like Bowles! 


About two years ago a young man, named Townsend, was announced 
by Mr. Cumberland, in a review (since decersed) as being engaged in 
an epic poem to be entitled “Armageddon.” The plan and specimen 
poms much; but I hope neither to offend Mr. Townsend, nor his 
riends, by recommending to his attention the lines of Horace to which 
these rhymes allude. If Mr. ‘'ownsend succeeds in his undertaking, as 
there ig reason to hope, how much will the world be indebted to Mr. 
Cumberland for bringing him before the public! But, till that eventful 
day arrives, it may be doubted whether the premature display of his 
plan (sublime as the ideas confessedly are) has not,—by raising expecta- 
tion too high, or diminishing curiosity, by developing his argument,— 
rather incurred the hazard of injuring Mr. Townsend’s future prospects. 
Mr, Cumberland (whose talents T shall not depreciate by the humble 
tribute of my praise) and Mr. ‘Towrsend must not suppose me actuated 
by unworthy motives in this suggestion. I wish the author all the 
success he can wish himself, and shall be truly happy to see epic poy 
weighed up from the bathos where it lies sunken with Southey, Cottle, 
Cowley (Mrs. or Abraham), Ogilvy, Wilkie, Pye, and all the “dull of 
past and present days.” Even if he is not a Milton, he may be better 
than Blackmore; if not a Homer, an Antimachus. I should deem 
myself presumptuous, as a young man, in offering advice, were it not 
addressed to one still younger. Mr. Townsend has the greatest diffi- 
culties to enconater: but in conquering them he will find employment; 
in having conquered them, his reward. I know too well “ the scribbicr’s 
scoff, the critic's contumely ;” and I am afraid time will teach Mr. Town- 
vend to know them better. Those who succeed, and those who do not, 
must bear this alike, and itis hard to say which have moatof it. I 
trust that Mr. Townsend's share will be from envy ; he will soon know 
Ymankind well enough not to attribute this expression to malice. (This 
note Lord Byron says was penned at Athens, before he was aware of Mr. 
Cumberland’s death in May, 1811. Ot his return to England Lord B. 
wrote to a friend:—“ There is a sucking epic poet at Granta, a Mr. 
Townsend, protégé of the late Cumberland, Did you ever hear of him 
and his ‘Armageddon?’ I think his plan (the man J don’t know) borders 
on the sublime; though, perhaps, the anticipation of the ‘Last Day’ is 
8 little too daring; at least, tt looks like telling the Almighty what he is 
todo; and might remind an ill-natured person of the Mine— 


‘And fools rush in where angels fear to tread.’” 
To gratify the curiosity which had been excited, Mr. Townsend, In 1815, 


“was induced to publish eight out of the twelve booka, aud their eception 
Yealised Lord Byron’s ominous predictiona} . 
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16.—Page 220, line 38, 
Difficile est proprie communia dicere: tugue 


Mde. Dacier, Mde. de Sévigné, Bofleau, and others, have left their 
dispute on the meaning of this passage in a tract considerably longer 
than the poem of Horace. It is printed at the close of the eleventh 
volume of Madame de Sévignd’s Letters, edited by Grouvelle, Paris, 
1808, Presuming that all who can construe may venture an opinion on 
such subi ects particularly as so many who can not have taken the same 
liberty, I should have held my “farthing candle” as awkwardly as 
another, had not my respect for the wits of Louis the Fourtesnth’s 
Augustan siécle induced me to subjoin these illustrious authorities, st, 
Bofleau: “Il est difficile de traiter des sujets qui sont & la portée de tout 
Je monde d’une maniére qul vous les rende propres, ce qui s’appelle 
s'approprier un sujet par le tour qu'on y donne.” 2dly, Batteux: ais 
il est bien difficile de donner des traits propres et individuels aux étres 

- purement possibies.” Sdly, Dacier: “ 11 est difficile de traiter convensble- 
ment ces caractéres que tout le monde pent inventer.” Mde. de Sévigné’s 
opinion and pee ee of some thirty pages, I omit, particu- 
larly as M. Grouvelle observes, “ La chose est bien remarquakle, aucuna 
de ces diverses interpretations ne parait étre la véritable.” But, by way 
of comfort, it seems, fifty years afterwards, “Le lumineux Dumarsats ” 
made his appearance, to set Horace on his legs again, “ dissipcr tous les 
nuages, et concilier tous les dissentimens;” and some fifty years hence, 
somebody, still more luminous, will doubtless start up and demolish 
Dumarsais end his system on this weighty affair, es if he were no better 
than Ptolemy and Tycho, or his comments of no more consequence than 
astronomical calcnlations on the present comet. J am happy to say, “la 
longueur de la dissertation” of M. D. prevents M.G. from saying any 
more on the matter. A better poet than Boileau, and at least aa good a 
scholar as Sévigné, has said, 


“ A little learning fs 1 dangerous thing.” 


And by this comparison of comments, {tf may be perceived how a good 
deal may be rendered as perilous to the proprietors. (Many. more 
interpretations have been given of this ambiguous passage which, if 
taken in-its obvious sense, is at variance with the context. All the 
commentators are compelled to do violence to one or the other.] 


17,~Page 221, line 10. 
Earth, heaven, and Hades echo with the song, 


(There is more of poetry in these verses upon Milton than in any other 
passage throughout the paraphrase.—Moore.} 


18.—Page 222, lino 6. 
O'er Virgil's devilish verees and—hia own ; 


Harvey, the circulator of the circulation of the blood, nsed to fling away 
Virgil in his ecstasy of admiration and say, “the had a devil.” 
Now, auch a character as Fam ig wonld probably ot he away also, 
bat rather wish that the devil the book; not from dislike to the poet 
bat a well founded horror of hexameters. Indeed, p co: 
ce of “ Long and Short” ia enough to beget an antipathy to postry 
the residue of a man’s life, and, perhaps, so far may be an advantage 


~ 
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19.—Page 222, line 9. 
(Unlucky Tavell! doom'd to daily cares 


“Tafandum, regine, jubes renovare dolorem.” I dare say Mr. Tavell 
(to whom I mean no affront) will understand me; and it is no matter 
whether any one else does or no—To the above cvents, “ quaque ipse 
miserrima vidi, et quorum pars wagna ful,” all times and terms bear 
testimony. [The Rev. G. F. Tavell was a fellow and tutor of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, during Lord Byron’s residence, and owed this notice 
to the zeal with which he protested against his juvenile vagaries.) 


20.—Page 222, lino 21. 
Master of aris) ag hells and clubs proclaim, 


“ TYell,” a gaming-house so called, where you risk little, and are cheated 
& good deal. “Club,” a pleasant purgatory, where you lose more, and 
are not supposed to be cheated at all, 


21.—Page 224, line 3. 
A halter’d heroine Johnson sought to slay— 


“Trene had to speak two lines with the bowstring round ber neck; 
but the audience cried out ‘Murder!’ and she was obliged to go off the 
stage alive.”—Boswell’s Johnson. [Irene for the future was put to death 
behind the seenes. The strangling her, contrary to Horace’s rule, coram 
popule, was suggested by Garrick.] 


22.—Page 224, line 12. 
Whose postscripts prate of dyeing “ heroines blue?” 


In the postdcript to the “Castle een Mr. Lewis tells us, that 
though blacks were unknown in England at the period of his action, 
yet he has made the anachronism to set off the scene: and if he could 

ave produced the effect “ by making his heroine blue,”—I quote hin— 
“blue he would have made her!” 


23.—Page 224, line 18. 
I toathe an opera woree than Dennis did ; 


{In 1706, Dennis, the oritic, wrote an “ Essay on the operas after the 
Italian manner, which are about to be cstablished on the English 
Btage ;” to show, that they wero moro immoral than the most 


iiceutious play.) 


94,—Page 225, line 7. 
Eire scenes were play’d by many a reverend clerk 


“The first theatrical representations, entitled ‘Mysteries and Mo- 
ralities,’ were generally enacted at Christmas, by monks (as the only 
perecns who could read), and latterly by the clergy and students of the 
universities. The dramatis persons were usually Adam, Pater Celestia, 
Falth, Vice,” &, &—See Warton’s History of English Poetry. [These 
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uncouth and profane perfurmanees, were thought to contribute so much 
to the instruction of the people, that one of the popes granted a pardon 
of a thonsand days to every person who resorted to the plays acted in 
the Whitsunweek at Chester, beginning with the “ Creation,” and 
ending with the “General Judgment.” They are a striking proof of the 
debased notions of Scripture history that almost universally prevailed 
before translations of the Bible were in common use.] 


25.—Page 225, line 8. 
(What harm, if David danced before the ark?) 


{“ Who did what Vestris—yet, at least,—cannot, 
And cut bis kingly capers sans culotte.”—MB&.] 


26.—Page 225, line 14. 
’Tis strange Benvolio suffera auch a show ; 


Benvolio does not bet: but every man who maintains racehorses is a 
pene of all the concomitant evils of the turf. Avoiding to bet is 2 
ittle pharisaical. Is it an exculpation? JI think not. I never yet 
heard a bawd praised for chastity, because she herself did not commit 
fornication. (For Benvolio we have, in the original MS, “ Karl 
Grosvenor ;” and for the next couplet— 


“Suppressing peer! to whom each vice gives place, 
Save gambling—for his Lordship loves a race.”) 


27.—Page 225, line 37. 
But find in thine, like pagan Plato's bed, 


Under Plato’s pillow a volnme of the Mimes of Sophron was found the 
day he died.—Vide Barthélémi, De Pauw, or Diogenes Latrtius, if 
agreeable. De Panw calls it a fest-book. Cumberland, in his Observer, 
terms it moral, like the sayings of Publius Syrus. 


28,—Page 226, Hine 2. 
Where fetter'd by whig Walpole low she lies ; 

{In 1787 the manager of Goodman's Fields Theatre having brought 
Sir Robert Walpole a farce called “The Golden Ramp,” the minister 
a the profits which might have accrued from tho performance, and 
etained fie y. Ho then made extracts of the most exceptionable 
passages, abounding in profaneness, sedition, and blasphemy, read them 
to the house, and obtained leave to bring in a bill to limit the number of 
layhanses; to subject all dramatic writings to the Inspection of the 
Lord Chamberlain; and to compel the proprietors to take ont a license 

for every prodnotion before it could appear on the stage.) 


29.—Page 226, Hine 5. ; 
Yet Oheaterfleid, whose polish'd pen inveighs | , 
Wis speach on the Licensiug Act is one of his most eloquent efforts, 
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30.—Page 226, line 12. 
And Estifania gull her Copper spouse ; 


woe Perez, the Copper Captain, in “Rule a Wife and bave o 
e,” 


81.—Page 226, line 16. 
Must wear a head in want of Willis’ skill ; 


(Willis died in 1807 in the 90th year of his age. He owes his pre- 
eminence among the physicians of the insane to his having attended 
George III. in his mental malady.) 


82.—Page 226, line 18, 
Lt form'd no thieves—the thief was form'd before ; 


(Dr. Johnson was of the like opinion. “ Highwaymen and house 
breakers,” he says in his Life of Gay, “ seldom frequent the playhouse, 
or mingle in any elegant diversion; nor is it possible fur any one to 
imagine that he may rob with safety, because he secs Machenth 
reprieved upon the stage.” It was asserted, on the other hand, by Sir 
Johan Fielding, the Bow-street magistrate, that on every run of the 
pieco an increased number of highwaymen were brought to his office, 
and so strong was his conviction that in 1772 he remonstrated agaiust 
the performance with the managers of both the houses.] 


83.—Page 226, line 19. 
Aud spite of pwitans and Collier's curse, 


Jerry Collier's controversy with Congreve, &c. on the subject of the 
drama, is too well known to require further comment, 


34.—Page 226, line 32. 
And Simeon kicks, 

Mr. Simeon 1s the very bully of beliefs, and castigator of “ good 
works.” Ife is ably supported by John Stickles, a labourer in the same 
vineyard :—but J] say no more, for, according to Johnny in full congrega- 
tion, “No hopes for them as laughs.”"—[The late Rev. Charles Simeon, in 
consequence of his calvinistic zeal, becamo engaged iu sundry warm 
disputations with other divines of the untversity.] 


85.—Page 226, line 82. 
where Buxter only “ shoves,” 


“Baxter's Shove to heavy-a—d Christians,” the veritable title of a 
book once in good repute, and likely enough to be so again. ({Ivimey 
ntates that the author of this treatise wos not the celebrated Richard 
Baxter, but a person of the same name who preached at Winchester 
House, Southwark.) 

And keep your bushy locks a year from Blake ; 
As famous a tonsor as Licinus himself, and better pald, and may, 
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like him, be one day a senator, having a better qualification than one 
half of the heads he crops, viz.—independence. 


87,—Page 230, line 16. 
To purge in epring—like Dayca—before I write? 
{ Bayes. If I am to write familiar things, as sonnets to Armida, and 
the like, I make use of stewed prunes only; but when I have a grand 
design in hand, I ever take physic and let blood ; for when you would 


have pure swiftness of thought, and fiery flights of fancy, you must have 
a care of the pensive part. In fine, you must purge.”—A#ehearsal.] 


$8.—Page 282, line 9. 
For poets (says thi sage, and many more,) 

I have not the original by me, but the Italian translation runs as 
follows :—— E una cosa a mio credere molto stravagante, che un padre 
desideri, o permetta, che suo figlinolo coltivi e perfezioni questo talento.” 
A little further on: “Si trovano di rado nel Parnaso le miniere d’ oro 6 
d’ argento.”—Educazione dei Funciulli del Signor Locke.” (“If the child 
have a poetic vein, it is to me the strangest thing in the world, that the 
father should desire or snffer it to be. charished or improved.”—* It is 
very seldom seen, that any one discovers mines of gold or silver on 
Parnassus.” } 


89,-—-Page 232, line 14. 


Jz poor as Irus, 


“Tyo panperior:” this is the same beggar who boxed with Ulysses for 
a pound of kid’s fry, which he lust, and halfa dozen teeth besides.—See 
Odysuey, b. 18. 


40.—Page 232, line 14, 


or an Trish mine. 


The Irish gold mine of Wicklow, which yields just ore enough to 
swear by, or gild a bad guinca, 


41.-~Page 233, line 13. 
Dogs blink their covey, flints withhold the spark, 
[This conplet is amusingly characteristic of that mixture of fun and 
bitterness with which their author sometimes spoke in conversation; fo 


much 80, that those who knew him might almost fancy they hear him 
utter the words.—Moorg.] 


42,—Page 238, line 14. 
And double barrels (damn them!) miss their mark. 


As Mr. Pope took tho liberty of damning Homer, to whom he was 
onder great obligations—" And Homer (damn Aim/) calla”—it may he 
obeys that atybody or sy Parag may be damned in verse by poatical 
ee in case of accident, I beg leave to plead so illustrious 4 
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43.~Page 233, line 23. 
Let Havard’e fate o'ertake him, who, for once, 


Por the story of Billy Havard's tragedy, see “ Davies's Life of Garrick.” 
I believe it is “Regulus,” or “ Charles the First.’ The moment it was 
known to be his the theatre thinned, and the bookseller refused to give 
the customary sum for the copyright.—{“ Charles the Iirst” wa: the 
name of the piece. When it was drawing crowds Havard’s vanity in- 
duced him to appear at the theatre as the author, in a sword and tie-wig, 
which immediately produced the catastrophe related by Lord Byron.) 


44,—Page 234, line 20. 
Are damn’d alike by gods, and men, and columns. 
(Here, in the original MS., we find the following couplct and note :— 


“Though what ‘Gods, men, and columns’ interdict, 
The Devil and Jeffrey pardon—in a Pict. 


“The Devil and Jeffrey are here placed antithetically to gods and 
men, such being their usual position, and their due one—according, to 
the facetious saying, ‘If God won't take you, the Devil must;’ and ] am 
Bure no one durst object to his taking the poetry, which, rejected by 
Morace, is accepted by Jeffrey. That these gentlemen are in some 
caused kinder,—the one to countrymen, and the other from his odd 
ra taka to prefer evil to good,—than the ‘gods, men, and columns’ 
of Horace, may be ceen by a reference to the review of Campbell's 
‘Gertrude of Wyoming,’ and in No. 81 of the Edinburgh Review (given 
to ine the other day by the captain of an English frigate off Salamis), 
there is a similar concession to the mediocrity of Jamie Graham’s 
‘British Goorgics,’ It is fortunate for Campbell, that his fame neither 
depends on his last poem, nor the puff of the Edinburgh Review. The 

‘catalogues of our English are also less fastidious than the pillars of 
the Roman librarians.—A word more with the author of ‘Gertrude of 
Wyoming’ At the end of a2 poem, and even of a couplet, we have 
generally ‘that unmeaning thing we call a thought) so Mr. Campbell 
concludes with a thought in such a manner as to fulfil the whole of 
Pope's prescription, and be as ‘ unmeaning’ as the best of his 
brethren :—~ 


‘Because I may not state with grief 
The death-song of an Indian chicf,’ 


« When 1 was in the fifth form, I carried to my master the translation 
of a chorus in Prometheus, wherein was a pestilent expression about 
‘staining a voice,’ which met with no quarter. Little did I think that 


aornd, of all feasible things! To be sure, death-songs might have been 
stalned with that same grief to very good : se, if Outaest had 
clapped down his stanzaa on wholesome paper for the Edinburgh Evening 
Poat, or any other given hyperborean gazette; or if the aaid Outalissi 
iad been troubled with the slightest second sight af his own notes em- 
bodied on the last proof of an overcharged quarto: but as he is supposed 
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to have been an improvisatore on this occasion, and Palin to the 
last tune he ever chanted in this world, it would have done him no dis- 
credit to have made his exit with a mouthful of common senso. Talking 
of ‘staining’ (as Caleb Quotem says) ‘puts me in mind’ of a cartain 
couplet, which Mr. Campbell will find in a writer for whom he, and his 
school, have no small contempt :— 


‘ F’en copious Dryden wanted, or forgo 
The last and greatest art—the art to ot iy 


45.—D'age 234, line 25. 
Or mild Eclectics, when some, worse than Turka, 


To the Eclectic or Christian Reviewers I have to return thanks for the 
fervour of that charity which, in 1809, induced them to express a hope 
that a thing then pnblished by me might lead to certain consequences, 
which, although natural enough, surely came but rashly from reverend 
lips. Irefer them to their own pages, where they congratulated them- 
selves on the prospect of a tilt between Mr. Jefirey and myself, from 
which some great good was to accrue, provided one or both were knocked 
on the head. eg survived two years and a half those “ Elegies” 
which they were kindly preparing to review, I have no pecullar guste to 
give them “so joyful a trouble,” except, indeed, “tpon compulsion, 
Hal;” but if, as David says in the “ Rivals,” it should come to “ bloody 
sword and gun fighting,” we “won't run, will we, Sir Lucius?” I do not 
know what I had done to these Eclectic gentlemen: my works are their 
Jawful agian te be hewn in pieces like Agag, if it seem meet unto 
them: but why they should be in such a hurry to kill off their author, I 
am ignorant, “The raco ts not always to the swift, nor the battle to the 
strong :” and now, as these Christians have “smote me on one check,” 
I hold them up the other; and, in return for their good wishes, give 
them an opportunity of repeating them, Had any other set of men ex- 
pressed such sentiments, I shonld have smiled, and left them to the 
“recording angel;” but from the pharisces of Christianity decency 
might be expected. I can assure these brethren, that, publican and 
sinner a8 I am, I would not have treated “ mine enemy's dog thus.” To 
show them the superiority of my brotherly love, if ever the Reverend 
NMesars. Simeon or Ramsdon should be engaged in such a conflict as that 
in which they requested me to fall, I hope they may escape with being 
“winged” only, and that Heaviside may be at hand te extract the ball. 
—[The following is the disgraceful passage in the Eclectic Review of 
which Lord Byron speaks :—‘ If the noble lord and tha learned advocate 
have the courage requisite to sustain their mutual insuits, we shall pro- 
babty soon hear the explosions of another kind of paper-war, after the 
fashion of the ever memorable duel which the latter is sald to have 
fuught, or seemed to fight, with ‘Little Moore.’ Woe confess there is 
suficiont ) icaae if not in the critique, at least in the satire, to urge 
a ‘man of honour' to defy his assailant to mortal combat. this ws 
shall no doubt hear more in due time.”] 


£8.—Page 285, line 6. 
" dias! Teannot strike at wretched kernos.” 
{Macbeth,] . 
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47 Page 235, line 17. 
No jest on“ minors,” quibbles on a name, 


ee the memorable critique of tho Edinburgh Review on “ Hours of 
Tdleness."} 


48.—Page 235, line 24. 
From Corydon unkind Alexis turns: 
Invenies alium, si te hic fastidit, Alexin. 


49.—Page 236, line 6. 
Hust go to Jackson ere they dare to box. 


{Lord Byron's taste for boxing led to his intimacy with this distin. 
guished professor of the pugilistic art, who was also much respected by 
Mr. Windham, the eminent statesman.) 


50.—Page 286, line 25. 
And hark ye, Southey! pray—dut don’t be vex'd— 


Mr. Southey has lately tied another canister to his tail in the ‘ Curse 
of Kehama,” maugre the neglect of Madoc, &c., and has in one instance 
had a wonderful effect. A literary friend of mine, walking out one lovely 
evening last summer, on the eleventh bridge of the Paddington canal, 
was alarmed by the cry of “one in jeopardy:” he rushed along, collected 
a body of Irish gt boonies (supping on butter-milk in an adjacent 
eg a procured t rakes, one eel-spear, and a landing-net, and at 

ast (horresco referens) pulled out—his own publisher. ‘lhe unfortunate 
man was gone for ever, and so was a large quarto wherewith he had 
taken the leap, which proved, on inquiry, to have been Mr. Southey’s 
last work, Its “alacrity of sinking” was so great, that it has never 
since been heard of; though some maintain that it is at this moment 
concealed at Alderman Birch’s pastry premises, Cornhill. Bo this as it 
may, the coroner’s inquest brought in a verdict of “Felo de bibliopola” 
against a “quarto unknown;” and circumstantial evidence being since 
strong against the“ Curse of Kehama” (of which the above words are 
an exact description), it will be tried by ita peers next session, in Grub- 
street—Arthur, Alfred, Davideis, Richard Coaur de Lion, Exodns Exodila, 
Epigoniad, Calvary, Fall of Cambria, Siege of Acre, Don Roderiok, and 
Yom Thumb the Great, are the names of the twelve jurors. The judges, 
are Pye, Bowles, and the bell-man of St. Sepulchre’s. The same advo- 
cates, pro and con, will be employed as are now engaged in Sir F. 
Burdett’s celebrated cause in the Scotch courts. The public anxiously 
await the result, and all dive publishers will be subpoanaed as witnesses, 
_—But Mr, Southey has published the “ Curse of Kéhama,”—an inviting 
title to quibblers. By-the-by, it is a good deal beneath Scott and 
Campbell, and not much above Southey, to allow the at a A 
to entitle them, in the Edinburgh Annual Register (of which, by-the- 
‘py, Bouthey is editor) “the grand poetical triumvirate of the day.” 
But, on second bene sg can be no great degree of praise to be 
one-eyed leaders.of the blind, though they might as well keep to them- 
selves * Soott'y thirty thousand copies said,” which must sadly diseumfit 
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poor Southey’s unsaleables. Poor Southey, it should secm, is the 
“ Lepidus" of this poetical triumvirate. I am only surprised to see him 
in such good company, 


“ Sach things, we know, are neither rich nor rare, 
But wonder how the devil ke came there.” 


The trio are well defined in the sixth proposition of Euclid :—* Because, 
in the triangles D BC, A C B, D B is equal to A C, and B C common to 
both; the two sides D 2B, BC, are equal to the two AC, C B, each to 
each, and the angle 1) LD C is Me to tha angle A C B: therefore, the 
base D C is equal to the base A B, and the triangle D BC Soe Sonthey) 
is equal to the triangle A C B, the less to the greater, which is absurd,” 
&e.—The editor of the Edinburgh Regtsater will find the rest of the 
theorem hard by his stubling; he has only to cross the river; ‘tis the 
first turnpike ¢ other side “Pons Asinorum.” * 


61.—Page 236, line 29. 
Though “ Madoc,” with “ Pucetle,” instead of punk, 


Voltaire’s “Pucelle” is not quite so immaculate as Mr. Sonthey's 
“ Joan of Are,” and yet I am afraid the Frenchman has both more truth 
and poetry too on hia side—(they rarely go ther)}—than our patriotic 
minstrel, whose first essay was in praise of a fanatical French strumpet, 
whose title of witch would be correct with the change of the first letter, 


52.—Page 236, line 30. 
Afay travel back to Quito—on a trunk / 


Like Sir Bland Burgess’s “ Richard ;” the tenth Book of which J read 
at Malta, on a trunk of Eyre’s, 19, Cockspur-street, If this be doubted, I 
shall buy a portmanteau to quote from. 


58.—Page 287, line 20, 
(A limping leader, but a lofty bard,) 
{Lord Byron had originally written— 
“ As lame aa I am, but @ better bard.” 


‘ 54.—Page 288, line 26, 
You, baronets have ink’d the Moody hand} 


Tke Red Hand of Ulster, introduced generally in a canton, marks the 
stlatd of a baronet of the United Kingdon 


* This Latin has sorely pig the University of Edinburgh. 
Ballantyne said {t meant the “ Bridge of Berwick,” but Southey claimed 
it az half English; Scott swore it was the “ Brig o’ Stirting:” he had 
ie passed two King James’s and a dozen Donglasses over it, At last 
t was .decided by J , thet it meant nothing more nor less than the: 
“counter of Archy Constable's shop.” ar 


¥ 
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§5,—Page 298, line 27, 
Cush cannot quell them; Pollio play'd this prank, 
(* Pollio.””"—In the original MS.“ Rogers,”} 


56.—Page 238, linc 30. 
Fool on, as fluent as an Orpheus! head ; 


“Tum quoque marmorea caput a cervice ravulsum, 
Gurgite cum medio portans Eagrius Hebrus, 
Volveret Eurydicen vox ipsa, et frigida lingna; 
Ah, miseram Enurydicen! anima fugiente vooabnat; 
Eurydicen toto referebant flumine ripe.”—Geergic., lv. 623. 


57.—Page 289, line 12, 
The codbler-laureats 


I Nathaniel’s ae : he is not acobbler; itis a tailor, but begged 
Capel Lofft to sink the profession in his preface to two pair of panta— 
pasha !—of cantos, which he wished the public to try on; but the sieve of 
a patron let it out, and so far aaved the expense of an advertisement to 
his country eustomers.—Merry’s “ Moorfields whine” was nothing to all 
this. The “Della Cruscans”’ were people of some education, and no pro- 
fession ; but these Arcadians (“ Arcades ambo”—bumpkins both) send 
out their native nonsense without the smallest alloy, and leave all the 
shoes and smaliclothes in the parish unrepaired, to patch up Elegies on 
Enclosures, and Peans to Gunpowder, Sitting on a shopboard, they 
describe the fields of battle, when the only blood they over saw was ehied 
from the finger ; and an “ Essay on War” is produced by the ninth part 
of a * poet,’ 
“ And own that nine such poets made a Tate.” 


Did Nathan over read that line of Pope? and if he did, why not take it 
aa lis motto P 


58.—Page 239, line 12. 
sing to Capel Lofft! 


This well-meaning gentleman has spoiled some excellent shoemakers, 
and been accessary to the poetical undoing of many of the industrious 
poor. Nathaniel Bloomfield and his brother Bobby bave set all Somer- 
setehire singing; nor has the malady confined itself to one county. 
Pratt too (who once was wiser) has caught the contagion of patron 
and deooyed a poor fellow named Blackett into poetry; but he die 
during the operation, leaving one child and two volumes of “ Remains” 
utterly destitute. The girl, if she don’t take a poetical twist, and come 
forth as a shoe-making Sappho, may do well; but the “ tragedies” are 
as rickatty as if they had been the offspring of an Earl or a Seatonian 

sc poot, The patrons of this poor lad are certainly answerable for 

is end; and it ought to be an indictable offence. But this is the least 
they have done: for, by a refinement of barbarity, they have made the 
) man posthumously SS ee cee what he would have 
sense enough never to print . Oertes these rakers of “Re 
mains” come under the statute against “resurrection men.” What does 
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it signify whether a poor doar dead dunce is to be stuck up in Surgeons’ 
or in Stationers’ Hall? Js it so bad to unearth his bones as his blunders? 
Is it not better to gibbot his body on a heath, than his goul in an octavo? 
“We know what we are, but wa know not what we may be;" and it is to 
be hoped we never shall know, if a man who has passed through life 
with a sort of éclat, is to find himself a mountebank on the other side of 
Styx, and made, like poor Joe Blackett, the laughing-stock of purgatory. 
The plea of publication is to provide for the child; now, might not some 
of “Sntor ultra Crepidam’s” friends and seducers have done a 
decent action without inveigling Pratt into biography? And then his 
inscription split into so many modicums |—“ To the Duchess of Somuch, 
the Right Hon. So-and-80, and Mrs. and Miss Somebody, these volumes 
are,” é&e. &.—why, this is doling out the “soft milk of dedication ” in 

lis,—there is but a quart, and he divides it among a dozen. Why, 

ratt, hadst thon not a puff left? Dost thou think six families of dis- 
tinction can share this in quiet? There is a child, a book, and a dedica- 
tion: send the girl to her grace, the volumes to the grocer, and the 
dedication to the devil. 


59.—Page 240, line 4. 
Some rhyming peer 
{In the original MS.— 
“ Some rhyming peer—Carlisle or Carysfort.” 


To which is subjoined this note :-—“ Of ‘John Joshna, Earl of Carysfort,’ 
I know nothing at present, but from an advertisement in an old news- 
paper of certain Poeme and Tragedies by his Lordship, which I saw by 
accident in the Morea, Being a rhymer himself, he will forgive the 
liberty I take with his name, seeing, as he must, how very commodions 
it is at the close of that couplet; and aa for what follows and goes before, 
let him place {t to the account of the other Thane; since I cannot, under 
these circumstances, augur pro or con the contents of lis ‘ foolscap crown 
octavos.’”’—John Joshua Proby, first Earl of Carysfort, waa joint post- 
master-general in 1805, envoy to Berlin in 1 and ambassador to 
Petersburgh in 1807. Besides his poems, he published two pamphlets, 
to show the necessity of ‘universal suffrage short parllaments, He 
died in 1828.] 


60.—Page 240, line 4, 
there's plenty of the sort— 

Here will Mr. Gifford allow me to introduce once more to his notice 
the sole survivor, the “ultimus Romanorum,” the last of the Cruscanti 
— Edwin” the “profound” by our Lady of Punishment! here he 4s, as 
Uvely ag in the days of “well said Baviad the Correct.” I thought Fite- 

Id had been the tail of poesy; but, alas} he is only the penultimate. 


A FAMILIAR EPISTLE TO THE EDITOR OF THE MOUNING CHRONICLE, 


“What reame of paper, floods of ink,” 

ye patarde ota lb : 
so perhaps you'll say of me 

Tn whi your readers may agree. 
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Still I write on, and tell you why; 
Nothing’s so bad, you can’t deny, 

But may instruct or entertain 

Without the risk of giving pain, &. &e. 


ON SOME MODERN QUACKS AND REFORMISTS, 


In tracing of the hnman mind 
Through all its various courses, 

Though strange, 'tis true, we often find 
It knows not its resources: 


And men through life assume a par 
For which no talents they possess, 
Yet wonder gras alt all their art, 
They meet no better with success, &c, d&e. 


61.—Page 240, line 23. 
Ye, whe aspire to “ build the lofty rhyme, 
{See Milton's Lycidas.] 


62.—Page 240, line 38. 
If you will breed this bastard of your braina, 


Minerva being tho first by Jupiter's head-piece, and a variety of 
cqually unaccountable parturitions upon earth, such as Madoc, &c, &e. 


63, —-Page 241, line 12. 
And furnish food for critics, or their quills. 
“A crust for the critics,"—Bayes, in the “ Rehearsal,” 


64.—-Page 241, line 16. 
As yawning waiters fy 


And the “waiters” are the only fortunate people whe can “ fly” from 
them; all the rest, viz. the aad aubscribers to the “ Jterary Fund,” 
being compelled, by courtesy, to sit out the recitation without a hope of 
exclaiming, “ Sie” Ware i by choking Fitz. with bad wine, or worse 
poetry) “me servavit Apollo! 


65.-—Page 241, line 16, 
Ps FYtascribble's lunge ; 
{* ¥itzscribble,” originally “ Fitegerald.”| 


66.—Page 242, line 8, 
. “To die like Cato,” leapt into the Thames / 
On his table were found these words: “Wheat Cato did, and Addison 


ee be wrong.” But Addison did not “approve; and if 
Y¥ : 


sg 
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he had, it would not have mended the matter. Ho had invited his 
daughter on the same water-party; but Mise ue Py some acci- 
dent, escaped this last paternal attention. Thus feil the sycophant of 
“ Atticus,” and the enemy of Pope!—[Eustace Budgell, a friend and 
relative of Addison's, “leapt into the Thames” to escape prosecution for 
forging the will of Dr. Tindal, in which Eustace had provided himself 
with a legacy of two thonsand pounds, “We talked (says Boswell) of a 
man's drowning himself. I put the case of Eustace Budgell. ‘Suppose, 
sir,’ said J, ‘that a man is absolutely sure that, if he lives a faw days 
longer, he shall be detected in a fraud, the consequence of which will 
be utter ries Sse and expulsion from society.’ Jonson. ‘Then, sir, 
let him go ab to a distant country; Iet him go to some place where 
he is no¢ known. Don’t let him go to the devil, where he ts known,” 


67.—Page 242, line 16. 
Dosed with vile drams on Sunday he was found, 
If “dosed with,” &c. be censured o9 low, I beg leave to refer to the 
ee for something still lower; and if any reader will translate 
+“ { 


nxerit in patrios cineres,” &c. into a decent couplet, I will insert 
seid couplet in lieu of the present. 


THE CURSE OF MINERVA. 


——*" Pallas te hoc vulnere, Pallas 
Innmolat, et poenam scelerato ex sanguine suniit.” 


Eneid, lib, xik. 


82 


INTRODUCTION TO THE CURSE OF MINERVA, 


Mr. Hosrovesx relates that, during a ten weeks’ residence at Athens, 
Lord Byron, and himself devoted a portion of every day to the con- 
templation of the relics of Grecian art. Full of classical enthusiasm, 
and feeling how much the locality and the monuments exalted one 

. another, the poet was indignant at the spoliation of the Parthenon. In 
this mood he gave vent at Athens, in March, 1811, to the fierce philippic 
on Lord Elgin, which he prepared to publish on hig return to England, 
and suppressed upon the remonstrance of the friends of his victim. Ile 
often agserted that he was free from malice, and that his satires were 
the product of a momentary spleen, but he also believed that they hai 
greater apirit than all the rest of his writings, and his opinion of their 
vigour induced him to print them when the animosity was gone. It was 
easy on these occasions to turn him from his purpose, and the success 01 
the two first cantos of “ Childe Harold” removed much of the tempta- 
tion to do to Lord Eigin as Lord Elgin had dons to the Parthenon. Th 
poet had stumbled upon another road to fame, and could afford to ba 
generous, or more correctly, to be just. The marvels of sculpture which 
Lord Elgin brought from Athens were wrested, not from classic Greece, 
but from barbarism and decay. They were purchased by our govern- 
ment in 1816 for thirty-five thousand pounds, and placed in the British 
Museum, where they will prolong the evidence of Grecian genius. The 
first authentic edition of “The Curse of Minerva” was published In 
1828, but in a letter of Lord Byron's, written in March, 1816, he speaks 
of a miserable and stolen copy, as having been printed in a Magazine, 
The opening paragraphd, which were considered by some of his friends 
the finest verses he composed during his absence from England, be in- 
tanded to append, under the title of a “ Descriptive Fragment,” to a 
future edition of “ Childe Harold.” Ie changed his purpose, anda little 
later made them the commencement of the third canto of “ The Corsair.” 
These splendid lines are pronounced by travellers a perfect picture of 
the scene, and they far transcend any other portion of “The Curse of 
Minerva,” which contains, however, many vigorous couplets. Next in 
excellence to the brililant beginning is the concluding paragraph, which 
depicts with poetic energy the possible consequences of a French inva- 
sion of our shores. The perverse pleasure he took in startling the 
public with antl-patriotie cbullitfons, could alone have suggested the 
wild assertion that we deserved to be swept by the whirlwind we had 
raised. The strife, which he pretends originated with England, was- 
kindled by the gullty ambition of France, and it 1a net we whe were 
answerablefor the miseries of wars ee in defence Of-one- 
selves and our sitles. 


THE CURSE OF MINERVA. 


Arnens; Carocuin Coxvenrt, Marok 17, 1811. 


Stow sinks, more lovely ere his race be run, 
Along Morea’s hills the setting sun ; 

Not, ag in northern climes, obscurely bright, 
But one unclouded blaze of living light ; 

O’er the hush’d deep the yellow beam he throws, 
Gilds the green wave that trembles as it glows; 
On old gina’ rock and Hydra’s isle 

The god of gladness sheds his parting smile; 
O’er his own regions lingering loves to shine, 
Though there his altars are no more divine. 
Descending fast, the mountain-shadows kiss 

Thy glorious gulf, unconquer’d Salamis ! 

Their azure arches through the long expanse, 
More deeply purpled, meet hia mellowing glance, 
And tenderest tints, along their summits driven, 
Mark his gay course, and own the hues of heaven ; 
Till, darkly shaded from the land and deep, 
Behind his Delphian rock he sinks to sleep. 


On such an eve his palest beam he cast 
When, Athens! here thy wisest look’d his last. 
“How watch'd thy better sons his farewell ray, 
That closed their murder’d sage’s! latest day ! ° 
Not yet—not yet—-Sol pauses on the hill, 
The precious hour of parting lingers still; . 
But sad his light to agonising eyes, 
And dark the mountain’s once delightful dyes ; 
Gloom o’er the lovely land he seem'd to pour, 
The land where Phosbus never frown’d befora 
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But ere he sunk below Citheron’s head, 
The cup of woe was quaffd—the spirit fled; 
The soul of him that scorn’d to fear or fly, 
Who lived and died as none can live or die. 


But, lo! from high Hymettus to the plain 
The queen of night asserts her silent reign ;? 
No murky vapour, herald of the storm, 
Hides her fair face, or girds her glowing form. - 
With cornice glimmering as the moonbeams play, 
There the white column grects her grateful ray, 
And bright around, with quivering beams besot, 
Her emblen: sparkles o’er the niinaret: 
The groves of olive scatter'd dark and wide, 
Where meek Cephisus sheds his scanty tide, 
The cypress saddening by the sacred mosque, 
The gleaming turret of the gay kiosk,3 
And sad and sombre ’mid the holy calm, 
Near Theseus’ fane, yon solitary palm ; 
All, tinged with varied hues, arrest the eye ; 
And dull were his that pass’d them hecdless by.* 


Again the Aigean, heard no more afar, 
Lulls his chafed breast from elemental war: 
Again his waves in milder tints unfold 
Their long expanse of sapphire and of gold, 
Mix'd with the shades of many a distant isle 
That frown, where gentler ocean deigns to smile. 


As thus, within the walls of Pallas’ fane, 
I mark’d the beauties of the land and main, 
Alone, and friendless, on the magic shore, 
Whose arts and arms but live in poets’ lore ; 
Oft as the matchless dome I turn’d to sean, 
Sacred to gods, but not secure from man, 
The pnst return’d, the prosent seem'd to cance, 
And Glory knew no clime beyand her Greeve 1 


Hours rol’d along, and Dian's orb on high 
Wiad gain’d the centre of her softest sky ; 
And yet unwenried still my footsteps tred 
Q’er the vain shrine of many a vanish'd god: 
But chiefly, Pallas! thine, when Hecate’s glare, 
“Check'd by thy columns, fell more sadly fair 
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O'er the chill marble, where the startling tread 
Thrills the lone heart like echoes from the dead. 
Long had I mused, and treasured every trace 
The wreck of Greece recorded of her race, 
When, lo! a giant form before me strode, 

And Pallas hail’d me in her own abode! 


Yes, "twas Minerva’s self; but, ah! how changed, - 
Since o’er the Dardan field in arms slie ranged ! 
Not such as erst, by her divine command, 

Her form appear'd from Phidias’ plastic hand: 
Gone were the terrors of her dwful brow, 

Her idle egis bore no Gorgon now; 

Her helm was dinted, and the broken lance 
Seem’d weak and shaftless e’en to mortal glance ; 
The olive branch, which still she deign’d to clasp, 
Shrunk from her touch, and wither'd in her graap ; 
And, ah! though still the brightest of the sky, 
Celestial tears bedimm’d her large blue eye ; 
Round the rent casque her owlet circled slow, 
And mourn’d his mistress with a shriek of woc ! 


“Mortal !”—’twas thus she spake—“ that blush of shame 
Proclaims thee Briton, once a noble name; 
First of the mighty, foremost of the free, 
Now honour’d less by all, and least by me: 
Chief of thy foes shall Pallas still be found. 
Seek’st thou the cause of loathing ?—look around. 
Lo! here, despite of war and wasting fire, 
I saw successive tyrannies expire. 
"Beaped from the ravage of the Turk and Goth, 
Thy country sends a spoiler worse than both.* 
Survey this vacant, violated fane ; 
Recount the relics torn that yet remain: 
These Cecrops placed, this Pericles adorn’d,® 
That Adrian rear'd when drooping Science mourn'd. 
What more I owe let gratitude attest— 
Know, Alaric and Elgin ditl the rest. 
That all may learn from whence the plunderer came, 
The insulted wall sustains his hated name: ? ; 
‘For Elgin’s fame thus grateful Pallas pleads, 
Below, his name—above, behold his deeds ! 
Be ever hail'd with equal honour here 
The Gothic monarch and the Pictish peor: 
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Arms gave the first his right, the last had none, 
But basely stole what less barbarians wou. 

So when the lion quits his fell repast, 

Next prowls the wolf, the filthy jackal Jast: 
Flesh, limbs, and blood the former make their own, 
The lost poor brute securely gnaws the bone. 

Yet still the gods are just, and crimes are cross'd: 
See here what Elgin won, and what he lust ! 
Another name with Av pollutes my shrine: 
Behold where Dian’s beams disdain to shine ! 
Some retribution still might Pallas claim, 

When Venus half avenged: Minerva’s shame,” ® 


She ceased awhile, and thus I dared reply, 
To soothe the vengeance kindling in her eye: 
“Daughter of Jove ! in Britain's injured name, 
A true-born Briton may the deed disclaim. 
Frown not on England; England owns him not: 
Athena, no! thy plunderer was a Scot. — 
Ask’st thou the difference? From fair Phyles’ towers 
Survey Bosotia ;—Caledonia’s ours. 
And well I know within that bastard land ® 
Hath Wisdom’s goddess never held command ; 
A barren soil, where Nature’s germs, confined 
'o stern sterility, can stint the mind ; 
Whose thistle well betrays the niggard earth, 
Emblem of all to whom the land gives birth ; 
Each genial influence nurtured to resist ; 
A land of meanness, sophistry, and mist. 
Each breeze from foggy mount and marshy plain 
Dilutes with drivel every drizzly brain, 
Till, burst at length, each wat'ry head o’erflows, 
¥oul as their soil, and frigid as their snows. 
Then thousand schemes of petulance and pride 
Despatch her scheming children far and wide: 
Some east, some west, some every where but north, 
in quest of lawless gain, they issue forth. 
And thus—accursed be the day and year ! 
Ske sent.a Pict to play the felon here. 
Yet Caledonia claims some native worth, 
As dull Beotia gave a Pindar birth; 
So oe her few, the letter'd and the brave, | 
Bound to no clime, and victors of. the grave, _ 
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Shake off the sordid dust of such a land, 

And shine like children of a happier strand ; 

As once, of yore, in some obnoxious place, 

Ten names (if found) had saved a wretched race.” 


“Mortal!” the blue-eyed maid resumed, “once more 
Bear back my mandate to thy native shore. 
Though fallen, alas! this vengeance yet is mine, 
To turn my counsels far from lands like thine. 
Hoar then in silence Pallas’ stern behest ; 
Hear and believe, for time will tell the rest. 


“ First on the head of him who did this deed 

My curse shall light,—on him and all his seed : 

Without one spark of intellectual fire, 

Be all the sons as senseless as the sire: 

If one with wit the parent brood disgrace, 

Believe him bastard of a brighter race: 

Still with his hireling artists ret him prate, 

And Folly’s praise repay for Wisdom’s hate; 

Long of their patron’s gusto let them tell, 

Whose noblest, native gusto is—to sell: 

To sell, and make—may shame record the day !-- 

The state receiver of his pilfer'd prey. 

Meantime, the flattering, feeble dotard, West, 

Europe’s worst dauber, and poor Britain's best, 

With palsied hand shal turn each model o’er, 

And own himself an infant of fourscore.'” 

Be all the bruisers cull’d from all St. Giles’, 

That art and nature may compare their styles, 

While brawny brutes in agit wonder stare, 

And marvel at his lordship’s ‘stone shop’ there." 

Round the throng’d gate shall sauntering coxcombs creep, 

To lounge and lucubrate, to prate and peep; : 

While many a languid maid, with longing sigh, 

On giant statues casts the curious eye; 

The room with transient glance appears to skim, 

Yet marks the mighty back and length of limb; 

Mourns o'er the difference of now and then ; | 
_Exclaims, ‘These Greeks indeed were proper men |’: 

Draws slight. comparisons of these with those, 

And envies Lats all her Attic beaux. 
‘When shall a modern maid have swains like these | 
Alea! Bir Harty is no Hereules| _ * 
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And last of all, amidst the gaping crew, 
Some calm spectator, as he tukes his view, 
In silent indignation mix'’d with grief, 
Admires the plunder, but abhors the thief. 
Oh, loath’d in life, nor pardon’d in the dust, 
May hate pursue hie sacrilegtous lust ! 
Link’d with the fool that fired the Ephesian dome, 
Shall vengeance follow far beyond the tomb, 
And Eratostratus and Elgin shine : 
Tn many « branding page and burning line; 
Alike reserved for aye to stand accurs’d, 
Perchance the second blacker than the first. 


“So let him stand, through ages yet unborn, 
Fix'd statue on the pedestal of Scorn ; 
Though not for him alone revenge shall wait, 
But fits thy country for her coming fate: 
Hers were the deeds that taught her lawless son 
To do what oft Britannia’s self had done. 
Look to the Baltic—blazing from afar, 
Your old ally yet mourns perfidious war.” 
Not to such deeds did P lend her aid, 
Or break the compact which herself had made; 
Far from such councils, from the faithless field 
She fled—but left behind her Gorgon shield ; 
A fatal gift that turn’d your friends to stone, 
And left lost Albion hated and alone. 


“Look to the East, where Ganges’ swarthy race 
Shall shake your tyrant empire to ita base ; 
Lo! there Rebellion rears her ghastly head, 
And glares the Nemesis of native dead; 
Till Indus rolls a deep purpureal flood, 
And claims his long arrear of northern blood. 
So may ye perish !—Pallos, when she gave 
Your free-born rights, forbade ye to enslave. 


“Look on your Spain !—she sia = the hand she hates, 
But boldly clasps, and thrusts you from her gates. 

Bear witness, bright Barossa! thou canst tell 

Whose were the sons that bravely fought and fell, 

But Lusitania, kind and dear ally, | 

Can spare a few to fight, and sometimes fly. . 
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Oh glorious field! by Famine fiercely won, 
The Gaul retires for once, and all is done! 
But when did Pallas teach, that one retreat 
Retrieved three long olympiads of defeat? 


“Look last at home—ye love not to look there; 
On the grim smile of comfortlcss despair : 
Your city saddens: loud though Revel howls, 
Here Famine faints, and yonder Rapine prowls. 
See all alike of more or less bereft ; 

No misers tremble when there’s nothing Icft. 

‘ Blest paper credit ;’* who shall dare to aing? 
It clogs like lead Corruption's weary wing. 
Yet Pallas pluck’d each premier by the ear, 
Who gods and men alike disdain'd to hear; . 
But one, repentant o'er a baitkrupt state, 

Ou Pallas calls,—but calls, alas! too Jato: 
Then raves fur * *; to that Mentor bends, 
Though he and Pallas never yet were friends. 
Him senates hear, whom never yet they heard, 
Contemptuous once, and now no less absurd. 
So, once of yore, each reasonable frog 

Swore faith and fealty to his sovereign ‘log.’ 
Thus hail’d your rulers their patrician clod, 
As Egypt chose an onion for a god. 


“ Now fare ye well! enjoy your little hour; 
Go, grasp the shadow of your vanish’d power ; 
Gloss o'er the failure of cach fondest schemo; 
Your strength a name, your bloated wealth a dream, 
Gone is that gold, the marvel of mankind, 
And pirates barter all that’s left behind." 
No more the hirelings, purchased near and far, 
Crowd to the ranks of morcenary war. 
The idle merchant on the useless quay 
Droops o'er the bales no bark may bear away ; 
Or, back returning, sees rejected stores 
Rot piecemeal on his own encumber'd shores : 
The starved mechanic breaks his rusting loom, 
And desperate mans him ’gninat the coming doom. 
Then in the senate of your sinking state 
Show me the man whose counsels may have weight. 
Vain is each voice where tones could once command ; 
E’en factions cease to charin a factious land; 
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Yet jarring sects convulse a sister isle, 
And light with maddening hands the mutual pile. 


“'Tis done, ’tis past, since Pallas warns in vain; 
The Furies seize her abdicated reign: 
Wido o’er the realm they wave their kindling brands, 
And wring her vitals with their fiery hands. 
But one convulsive struggle still remains, 
And Gaul shall weep ere Albion wear her chains. 
The banner'd pomp of war, the glittering files, 
O’er whose gay trappings stern Bellona smiles ; 
The brazen trump, the spirit-stirring drum, 
That bid the foe defiance ere they come; 
The hero bounding at his country’s call, 
The glorious death that consecrates his fall, 
Swell the young heart with visionary charms, 
And bid it antedate the joys of arms. 
But know, a lesson you may yet be taught, 
With death alone are laurels cheaply bought: 
Not in the conflict Havoc seeks delight, 
His day of mercy is the day of fight. 
But when the field is fought, the battle won, 
Though drench’d with gore, his woes are but begun: 
His deeper deeds as yet ye know by name ; 
The slaughter’d peasant and the ravish’d dame, 
The rifled mansion and the foe-reap’d field, 
lil guit with souls at home, untaught to yield. 
Say with what eyo along the distant down 
Would flying burghers mark the blazing town } 
Ifow view the column of ascending flames 
Shake his red shadow o'er tho startled Thames } 
Nay, frown not, Albion! for the torch was thine 
That lit such pyres from Tagus to the Rhine: 
Now should they burst on thy devoted const, 
Go, ask thy bogzom who deserves them most. 
The law of heaven and earth is life for life, . 
And she who raised, in vain regrets, the strife.” 
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1.—Page 261, line 22. 
That closed their murder'd. sage’s latest day ! 

Socrates drank the hemlock a short time before sunsct (the hour of 
execution), notwithstanding the entreaties of his disciples to wait till the 
sun went down. 

2.—Page 262, line 6. 
The queen of night asserts her silent reign ; 


* Tho twilight in Greeca is much shorter than in our own country; the 
days in winter are longer, but {o summer of less duration. 


3.—Page 262, line 16. 
The gleaming turret of the gay kiosk, 
The kiosk is a Turkish summer-house; the a is without the pre- 
sent walls of Athens, not far from the temple of Theseus, between which 


and the tree the wall intervenes. Cephisus’ stream is indeed scanty, 
and Ilissus hag no stream at all, 


4.—Page 262, line 20. 
And dull were his that pass'd them heedless by. 
[The Temple of Theseus is the most perfect ancient edifice in the 
world. In this fa the most enduring slags Et and a simplicity of 


design peonliarly s @, are anited with the highest elegance and 
accuracy of workmanship.—HoBHOUSE. ] . me 


5.—Pago 268, line 90. 
Thy country sends a spoiler worse than doth. 
[In the original M8.— 


“Ah, Athens! acaros escaped from Turk and Goth. 
Hell sends a paltry Scotchman worse than both.’’] 


6.—Page 263, line 33. 
| These Cecrops placed, this Pericles adorn'd, 
This is spoken of the city in general, and not of the Acropolis In 
ativan The temple of Jupiter Olympiua, by some supposed the 


was finished b: rian; sixteon columnga are standing, of 
tha most Deautifal cnatile ag architecture. ews 
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Page 268, line 88, 
: The insulted wall sustains hie hated name: 
(On the original MS. is written— 


“ Aspioe quos Pallas Scoto concedit honores 
ufra stat nomen—facta suprhque vide.” } 


8,—Page 264, IIne 12. 
When Venus half avenged Minerva's shame.” 


His lordship’s name, and that of one who no longer bears it, are carved 
conspicuously on the Parthenon; above, in a part not far distant, are the 
torn remnants of the basso-rclicvos, destroyed in a vain attempt to 


remove them. [In another place there was deeply cut in a plaster wall 
the words— 


“Quop Non FECERUNT GOT], 
OC FECERUNT Scort,”] 


9.—Page 264, line 21. 
And well I know within that bastard land 


“Trish bastards,” according to Sir Callaghan O’Bralleghan. 


10,—Pago 265, line 26, : 
Aad own himself an infant of fourscore. 


Mr. Weit, on seeing the “ Elgin Collection,” (I suppose we shall hear 
of the “ Abershaw” and “ Jack Shephard” collection) declared himself 
“a mere tyro” in art, 

11.—Page 265, line 30. 
And marvel at his lordship's ‘ stone shop’ there. 


Poor Crib was sadly puzzled when the marbles were first exhibited at 
Elgin et he asked if it was not “a stone shop?”—Ile was right; 
it {f¢ @ shop, 


12,—Page 266, line 20. 
Your old ally yet mourns perfidions war, 
(The affair of Copenhagen.] * 


18,—Page 267, line 11. 
‘ Bleat paper credit ;’ who shall dare to sing? 


“ Biest paper credit! last and beat supply, 
That Corruption lighter wings to fiy.”.- Pore. 


| 14,--Page 267, line 80. 
And pirates barter all that's lft behind, 
The Deal and Dover traffickers in apocis, 


THE WALTZ: 


AN APOSTROPHIO HYMN. 


“ Qualis in Eurote ripis, aut per juga Cynthi, 
Exercet Diana choros.”"—Vinaix. 


“Such on Eurota’s banks, or Cynthia’s height, 
Diane seems: and so she charms the sight, 
When in the dance the graceful goddeas leads 
The quire of nymphs,and overtops their heads.” 
Duarprn’s VIRett. 


TO THE PUBLISHER. 
SIR, —_—~— 

Tam a country gentleman of a midland county. I might 
have been a parliament-man for a certain borough; having 
had the offer of as many votes as General T. at the general 
election in 1812.* But I was all for domestic happiness; as, 
fifteen years ago, on a visit to London, I married a middle- 
aged maid of honour. Woe lived happily at Hornem Hall till 
last season, when my wife and I were invited by the Countess 
of Waltzaway (a distant relation of my spouse) to pass the 
winter in town. Thinking no harm, and our girls being 
come to a martiageable (or, as they call it, marketable) age, and 
having besides a Chancery suit inveterately entailed upon the 
family estate, we came up in our old chariot,—of which, by 
the hy, my wife grew so much ashamed in less than a week, 
that I was obliged to buy a second-hand barouche, of which I 
might mount the box, Mrs. H. says, if [ could drive, but never 
see the inside—that place being reserved for the Honourable 
Augustus Tiptoe, her partner-general and opera-knight. 
Hearing great proises of Mrs, H.’s dancing (she was famous 
for birthnight minuets in the latter end of the Jast century), 
I unbooted, and went to a ball at the Countess’s, expecting 
to see a country dance, or, at most, cotillons, reels, and all 
the old paces to'the newest tunes. But, judge of my surprise, 
on arriving, to see poor dear Mra, Hornem with her arms half 


e 
- * State of the poll (last day) 5. 
FOL, I, | ; . 
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round the loins of a huge hussar-looking gentleman I never 
sot eyes on before; and his, to say truth, rathor more than 
half round her waist, turning round, and round, toa d——d 
sec-eaw up-and-down sort of tune, that reminded me of the 
“Black Joke,” only more “affettuoso,” till it made me quite 
giddy with wondering they were not so. By-and-by they 
stopped a bit, and I thought they would sit or fall down: 
—but no; with Mrs, H’s hand on his shoulder, “quam 
familtariter,” * (ag Terence said, when I was at school,) they 
walked about a minute, and then at it again, like two cock- 
chafers spitted on the same bodkin. I asked what all this 
meant, when, with a loud laugh, a child no older than our 
Wilhelmina (a name I never heard but in the Vicar of 
Wakefield, though her mother would call her after the 
Princess of Swappenbach,) said, “Lord! Mr. Hornem, can’t 
you seo they’re valtzing?” or waltzing (I forget which); and 
then up she got, and her mothor and sister, and away they 
went, and round-abouted it till supper-time. Now, that I 
know what it is, I like it of all things, and so does Mrs. H. 
(though I have broken my shins, and four times overturned 
Mrs. Hornem’s maid, in practising the preliminary steps in a 
morning). Indeed, so much do I like it, that having a turn 
for rhyme, tastily displayed in some election ballads, and 
songs in honour of all the victories, (but till lately I have had 
little practice in that way), I sat down, and with the aid of 
William Fitzgerald, Esq. and a few hints from Dr. Busby, 
(whose recitations I attend, and am monstrous fond of 
Master Busby’s manner of delivering his father’s late suc 


* My Latin is all forgotten, {f a man can be said to have forgotten 
what ho uever remembered; but 1 bought my dtle-page motto of a 
Catholic priest for three-ahilling bank token, after much haggling fur 
the even sixpence. I grudged the money to a papist, being all for the 
memory of Perceval aud “ No popery,” and quite regretting the downfall 
of tho pepe, becanse we can’t burn him any more, | 
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ceasful “ Diury Lane Address,”)* I composed the following 
hymn, wherewithal to make my sentiments known to the 
public; whom, nevertheless, I heartily despise, as well as 
the critics. 

Tam, Sir, yours, ke. &e. 


HORACE HORNEM. 


* [Bee “ Rejected Addresses.”] 


#% 


INTRODUCTION TO THE WALTZ, 


Lorp Brrow wrote to Mr. Murray from Cheltenham in October, 1812, 
that he would make him a present of a poem on Waltzing which he had 
just composed in the old style of “ English Bards and Scotch Reviewers.” 
It was a condition of the gift that it should be brought out anonymously, 
and when, on its appearance in the spring of 1813, it was unfavourably 
received, he was anxious to disclaim it altogether. “TJ hear,” he wrote 
to Mr. Murray, “that a certain malicious publication on Waltzing is 
attributed to me. This report I suppose you will take caro to contradict, 
as the author, I am sure, will not like that I should wear hia cap and 
bells.” Dancing appears to be an instinct with man; for there is not, 
we believe, a single tribe of savages who are destitute of the accom- 
plishment. Art first produces elegance, and then destroys it. When 
the limits of graceful movement have been attained, public performers 
aspire to feats of unnatural difficulty, and in private life the passion for 
novelty is no less fatal to the perpetnation of refinement. To the rest- 
lessness, which prefers a change for the worse to a monotony of ex- 
cellence, we owe the reign of the Waltz, which is among the least 
natural, the least graceful, and the least social of dances. The amuse- 
ment, in all its forms, must often have awakened painful reflections in 
Lord Byron. Once, while on the committee of Drury Lane Theatre, he 
had to arbitrate in a dispute between the ballet-master and a performer. 
“Tf you had come a minute sooner,” said Lord Byron to Mr. James 
Smith, who enteted the green-room immediately afterwards, “you would 
have heard @ curious matter decided on by me: a question of dancing ! 
—by me,” (looking down at his lame Hmb) “whom Nature from my 
birth has prohibited from taking a single step.” His countenance fell 
when he had uttered the words, as if embarrassed by the inadvertent 
betrayal of feelings he would have wished to conceal. Excluded from 
the dance, he was not sorry of an opportunity to trip up the dencers, and 
hence probably the present poem. Moore speaks of it as “full of very 
lively satire,” which is higher praise than most will think it deserves. 
Lord Byron had not yet hit npon thet vein of felicitous sarcasm which - 
flows stinging and sparkling through his later works. The strokes of 
satire in “The Walts” have little of the energy of invective on the one 
hand, or of the airineas of ridicule on the other. A stronger objection is 
that, under the guise of “‘moralisiag his song,” many of the Hues ex- 
emplify the indelicacy they condemn. The charge applies to almost | 
every satirist, from the great Roman models, Juvenal and Horace, down 
to thoir latest imitators in modern times. It would scom aa if in their 
seal to put Vico to shame, they had Saerias Pe oe a 
‘ue to Virtne, oe 
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Muse of the many-twinkling feet !! whose charms 
Are now extended up from legs to arms; 
Terpsichore !—too long misdeem’d a maid— 
Reproachful term—bestow'd but to upbraid— 
Henceforth in all the bronze of brightness shine, 
The least a vestal of the virgin Nine. 

Far be from thee and thine the name of prude: 
Mock’'d, yet triumphant; sneer’d at, unsubdued : 
Thy legs must move to conyuer as they fly, 

If but thy coats are reasonably high ; 

Thy breast—if bare enough—requires no shield ; 
Dance forth—sans armour thou shalt take the field, 
And own—impregnable to most ageaults, 

Thy not too lawfully begotten ‘ Waltz.” 


Hail, nimble nymph! to whom the young hussar, 
The whisker’d votary of waltz and war, 
His night devotes, despite of spur and boots; 
A sight unmatch’d since Orpheus and his brutes: 
Hail, spirit-stirring waltz !—beneath whose banners 
A modern hero fought for modish manners ; 
On Hounslow’s heath to rival Wellesley’s* fame, 
Cock'd, fired, and mise’d his man—but gain’d his aim; 
Hail, moving muse! to whom the fuir one’s breast 
Gives all it-can, and bids us take the rest. 
Oh! for the flow of Busby, or of Fitz, 
The latter's loyalty, the former’s wits, 
To “energise the object I pursue,” 
And give both Belial and his dance their due! 


Imperial Waltz | imported from the Rhine 
(Famed for the growth of pedigrees and wine), 
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Long be thine import from all duty free, 

And hock itself be less cateem’d than thee; 

In some few qualities alike—for hock 

Improves our ccllar—thou our living stock. 

The head to hock belongs—thy subtler art 
Intoxicates alone the heedless heart: 

Through the full veins thy gentler poison swims, 
And wakes to wantonness the willing limbs. 


Oh, Germany! how much to thee we owe, 
As heaven-born Pitt can testify below, 
Ere cursed confederation made thee France's, 
And only left us thy d—d debts and dances ! 
Of subsidies and Hanover bereft, 
We bless thee still—for George the Third is left! 
Of kings the best—and last, not least in worth, 
For graciously begetting George the Fourth. 
To Germany, and highnesses serene, 
Who owe us millions—don’t we owe the queen} 
To Germany, what owe we not besides? 
So oft bestowing Brunswickers and brides; 
Who paid for vulgar, with her royal blood, 
Drawn from the stem of each Teutonic stud : 
Who sent us—so be pardon'd all her faults-— 
A dozen dukes, some kings, a qucen—and Waltz, 


But peace to her—her emperor and diet, 
Though now transferr’d to Buonaparte’s “ fiat |.” 
Back to my theme—O Muse of motion! say, 
How first to Albion found thy Waltz her way } 


Borne on the breath of hyperborean gales, 
From Hamburg's port (while Hamburg yet had mails), 
Ere yet unlucky Fame—compell'd to creep 
To snowy Gottenburg—was chill’d to sleep ; 
Or, starting from her slumbers, deign’d arise, 
Heligoland ! to stock thy mart with lies ; 
While unburnt Moseow * yet had news to send, 
Nor owed her flery exit to a friend, 
She came—Waltz came—and with her certain sets. 
Of true despatches, and as true gazettes ; 
Then flamed of Ansterlitz the blost despatch, 
Which “ Moniteur” nor “ Morning Post” can mateh ; 
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And—almost crugh’d beneath the glorious news— 
Ten plays, and forty tales of Kotzebue's ; 

One envoy’s letters, six composers’ airs, 

And loads from Frankfort and from Leipsic fairs ; 
Meiner’s four volumes upon womankind, 

Like Lapland witches to ensure a wind ; 

Brunck’s heaviest tome for. ballast, and, to back it, 
Of Heyné, such as should not sink the packet. 


Fraught with this cargo—and her fairest freight, 
Delightful Waltz, on tiptoe for a mate, 
The welcome vessel reach’d the genial strand, 
And round her flock’d the daughters of the land. 
Not decent David, when, before the ark, 
His grand pas-seul excited some remark ; 
Not lovelorn Quixote, when his Sancho thought 
The knight's fandango friskier than it ought ; 
Not soft Herodias, when, with winning tread, 
Her nimble feet danced off another's head; 
Not Cleopatra on her galley's deck, 
Display’d so much of ley, or more of neck, 
Than thou, ambrosial Waltz, when first the moon 
Boheld thee twirling to a Saxon tune! 


To you, ye husbands of ten years! whose brows 
Ache with the annual tributes of a spouse; 
To you of nine years less, who only bear 
The budding sprouts of those that you shall wear, 
With added ornaments around them roll'd 
Of native brass, or law-awarded gold ; 
To you, ye matrons, ever on tho watch 
To mar a son's, or make a daughter's match ; 
To you, ye children of—whom chance accords— 
Always the ladies, and sometimes their lords ; 
To you, ye single gentlemen, who seek 
Torments for life, or ploasures for a week ; 
As Love or Hymen your endeavours guide, 
To gain your own, or snatch another's bride ;— 
To one and all the lovely stranger came, 
And every ball-room echoes with her name. 


Endearing Waltz |—to thy more melting tune’ 
Bow Irish jig, and ancient rigadoon, 
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Scotch reela, avaunt! and country-dance forego 
Your future claims to each fantastic toe ! 
Waltz—Waltz alono—both legs and arms demands, 
Liberal of feet, and Iavish of her hands ; 

Hands which may freely range in public sight 
Where ne’er before—but—pray “ put out the light.” 
Methinks the glare of yonder chandelier 

Shines much too far—or I am much too near; 

And true, though strange—Waltz whispers this remark, 
“My slippery steps are safest in the dark ! * 

But here the Muse with due decorum halts, 

And lends her longest petticoat to Waltz. 


Observant travellers of every time! 
Ye quarto’s publish’d upon every clime ! 
O say, shall dull Romaika’s heavy round, 
Fandango’s wriggle, or Bolero’s bound; 
Can Egypt's Almas‘’—tantalising group— 
Columbia's eaperers to the warlike whoop— 
Can aught from cold Kamschatka to Cape Horn 
With Waltz compare, or after Waltz be bern3? 
Ah, no! from Morier’s pages down to Galt’s, 
Each tourist pens a paragraph for “ Waltz.” 


Shades of those belles whose reign began of yor», 
With George the Third’s—and ended long before !— 
Though in your daughters’ daughters yet you thrive, 
Burst from your lead. and be yourselves alive ! 

Back to the bali-reoom speed your spectred host, 
Fool's Paradise is dull to that you lost. 

No treachefous powder bids conjecture quake ; 

No stiff-starched stays make meddling fingers ache ; 
(Transferr’d to those ambiguous things that ape 
Goats in their visage,® women in their shape ;) 

No damsel faints when rather closely press’d, 

But more caressing seems when most caress’d ; 
Superfluous hartshorn, and reviving salta, 

Both banish’d by the sovereign cordial “ Waltz,” 


Seductive Waltz!—though on thy native shore 
Even Werter’s self proclaim’d thee half a whore ; 
Werter—to decent vice though much inclined, 
Yet warm, not wanton; dazzled, but not blind— 
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Though gentle Genlis, in her strife with Stael, 

Would even proscribe thee from a Paris ball; 

The fashion faile=-Srom countesses to queens, 

And maids and valets waltz behind the scenes; 

Wide and more wide thy witching circle spreads, 

And turns—if nothing elao—at least our heads ; 

With thee even clumsy cits attempt to bounce, 

And cockney's practise what they can't pronounce. 
Goda ! how the glorious theme my strain exalts, 

And rhyme finds partner rhyme in praise of “ Waltz!’ 


Blest was the time Waltz chose for her début ; 
The court, the Regent, like herself were new ;7 
New face for friends, for foes some new rewards; 
New ornaments for black and royal guards ; 

New laws to hang the rogues that roar’d for bread ; 
New coins (most new) ® to follow those that fled ; 
New victories—nor can we prize them less, 
Though Jenky wonders at his own success ; 

New wars, because the old succeed so well, 

Tiat most survivors envy those who fell; 

oN ew mistreases—n0, old—and yet ‘tis true, 
Thoujth they be old, the thing is something new ; 
Fach \iew, quite new—(cxcept some ancient tricks), 
New white-sticks, gold-sticks, broom-sticks, all new sticks! 
With vests or ribands—deck’d alike in hue, 

New troo strut, new turnconts blush in blue: 
So saith the muse: my ——,!°? what say you} 
Such was the time when Waltz might best maintain 
Her new preferments in this novel reign ; 

Such was the time, nor ever yet was such ; 
Hoops are no more, and petticoats not much ; 
Morals and minuets, virtue and her stays, 

And tell-tale powder—all have had their days. 
The ball begins—the honours of the house 

Hirst duly done by daughter or by spouse, 

Some potentate—or royal or serene— 

With Kent's gay grace, or sapient Gloster's mien, 
Lends forth the ready dame, whose rising flush 
Might once have been mistaken for a blush. 

‘From where the garb just leaves the bosom free, 
That spot where hearts!! were once supposed to be; 
Round all the confines of the yielded waist, 

The strangest.hand msy wander wndisplaced , 
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The lady’s in return may grasp as much 

As princely paunches offer to her touch. 

Pleased round the chalky floor how well they trip, 
One hand reposing on the royal hip; 

The other to the shoulder no less royal 
Ascending with affection truly loyal! 

Thus front to front the partners move or stand, 
The foot may rest, but none withdraw the hand; 
And all in turn may follow in their rank, 

The Earl of—Asterisk—and Lady —Blank ; 
8ir—Such-a-one-—with those of fashion’ B host, 

For whose blest surnames—vide “ Morning Post.” 
(Or if for that impartial print too late, 

Search Doctors’ Commons six months from my date)— 
Thus all and sach, in movement swift or slow, 
The genial contact gently undergo; 

Till sume might marvel, with the modest Turk, 
If “nothing follows all this palming work?” ® 
True, honest Mirza !—you may trust my rhyme— 
Something does follow at a fitter time ; 

The breast thus publicly resign’d to man, 

In private may resist hirnn——if it can. 


O ye who loved our grandmothers of yore, 
Fitzpatrick, Sheridan, and many more ! 
And thou, my prince ! whose sovereign taste and will 
Tt is to love the lovely beldames still ! 
Thou ghost of Queensbury ! whose judging sprite 
Satan may spare to peep a single night, 
Pronounce—if ever in your days of bliss 
Asmodeus struck so bright a stroke as this; 
To teach the young ideas how to rise, 
Flush in the cheek, and languish in the eyes ; 
Rush to the heart, ‘and lighten through the frame, 
With half-told wish, and ill-dissembled flame, 
For prurient nature still will storm the breast—~ 
Who, tempted thus, can answer for the rest } 


But ye—who never felt a single thought 
For what our morals aro to be, or ought ; 
Who wisely wish the charms you view to reap, 
Say~—would you make those beantios Sa 80 sce | 
Hot from the hands promiscuoual | 
Round the slight waiet, or down a orp aids 
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Where were the rapture then to clasp the form 
From this lewd grasp and lawless contact warm } 
At once love's most endearing thought resign, 
To press the hand so press'd by none but thine; 
To yaze upon that eye which never met 
Another's ardent look without regret ; 
Approach the lip which all, without restraint, 
Come near enough—if not to touch—to taint; 
If such thou lovest—love her then no more, 

Or give—like her—caresses to a score ; 

Her mind with these is gone, and with it go 
The little left behind it to bestow. 


Voluptuous Waltz! and dare I thus blaspheme?} 
Thy bard forgot thy praises were his theme. 
Terpsichore forgive !—at every ball 
My wife now waltzes—and my daughters shall ; 
My son—(or stop—'tis needless to inquire— 
These little accidents should ne’er transpire ; 
Some ages hence our genealogic tree 
Will wear as green a bough for him as me)—~ 
Waltzing shall rear, to make our name amends, 
Grandsons for me—in heirs to all his friends 


NOTES TO THE WALTZ, 
Sees tere 


1.—Page 277, line 1. 
Muse of the many-twinkling feet! whose charms 
“QvanceE thelr many-twinkling feet.”"—Gray 


2.—Page 277, line 21. 
On Hounslow's heath to rival Wellesley’s fame, 


To rival Lord Wellesley’s, or his nephew a, as the reader pleases :—~ 
the one gained a pretty woman, whom he deserved, by fighting for; and 
the other has been fighting in the Peninsula many a long day, “ by 
Shrewabury clock,” without gaining anything in that country but the 
title of “the Great Lord,” and “the Lord ;” which savours of profanation, 
having been hitherto applied only to that Being to whom “ 7 Deums” for 
carnage are the rankest blasphemy.—It is to be presumed the general 
will one day return to his Sabine farm: there 


“To tame the genius of the stabborn plain, 
Almost as quickly as he conquer’d Spain!” 


The Lord Peterborongh conquered continents in a summer; wa do 
more—we contrive both to conquer and lose them in # shorter season, 
If the “ great Lord's” Cincinnatian progress in agriculture ho no speedier 
than the proportional average of timo in Pope's evaplet, it will, according 
to the farmer's proverb, be “ ploughing with dogs.” ze 

By-the-by—ono of this illustrious person's new titles Is forgotten—it 
ts, however, worth remembering— “ Salvador del mundo!” credite, postert / 
If this be the appellation annexed by the inhabitants of the Peninsula to 
the name of a man who hag not yet saved them—query—ara oo worth 
saving, even in this world? for, according to the mildest modifications 
of any Christian ereed, those three words make the odds much against 
them in the next—“ Saviour of the world,” quotha !—it were to be wished 
that ‘he, or any one elso, conld save a corner vt it—hia country. Yet this 
stupid misnomer, although it shows the near connection between super 
stition and impicty, so far has tts nse, that {t proves there can be little 
to dread from those Catholics (inquisitorial Catholics too) who san eonfer 
stich an appelintion on a Profestant, I suppose next year he will be 
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entitled the “ Virgin Mary:” if so, Lord George Gordon himself would 
have nothing to object to such liberal bastards of our Lady of Babylon. 


8,—Page 277, line 27. 
To “ energise the object I pursue,” 


[Among the addresses sent in to the Drury Lane Committee was one 
by Dr. Busby, which began by asking— 


4 When energising objects men pursue 
‘What are the prodigies they cannot do? "j 


4.—Page 278, line 35. 
While unburnt Moscow yet had news to send, 


The patriotic arson of our amiable allies cannot be sufficiently com- 
mended—nor subscribed for. Amongst other details omitted in the 
various despatches of our eloquent ambassador, he did not state (being 
too much occupied with the exploits of Colonel C——, in ewimming 
rivers frozen, and galloping over roads impassable,) that ono entire 
province perished by famine in the most melancholy manner, as follows; 
—~In General Rostopchin’s consummate conflagration, the consumption of 
tallow and train oil was so great, that the market was inadequate to the 
demand : and thus one hundred and thirty-three thousand persons were 
starved to death, by being reduced to wholesome dict! the lamplighters 
of London have since subscribed a pint (of oft) a piece, and the tallow- 
chandlers have unanimously voted a quantity of best moulds (four 
to the pound), to the rellef of the surviving Scythians;—the scarcity will 
soon, by atch exertions, and a proper attention to the quality rather than 
the quantity of provision, be totally alleviated. It is said, in return, 
that the untouched Ukraine has subscribed sixty thousand beeves for a 
day’s meal to our suffering manufacturers. 


5.—Page 280, line 17. 
Can Egypt's Almas—tantalising group— 
Dancing girls—who do for hire what Waltz doth gratis, 


6.—Page 280, line 32. 
Goats in their visage, women in their shape } 


It cannot be complained now, as in the Lady Baussitro’s time, of th: 
“Sieur de ta Croix,” that there be “no whiskers;” but how far thes: 
are indications of valour in the field, or elsewhere, may sttld be question 
able. Much may be, and hath been, avouched on both sides. In th 
olden time philosophers had whiskers, and soldicrs nonc—Scipio himre) 
was shaven—Hannibal thought his one eye handsome enough without 
beard; but Adrian, the emperor, wore a beard (having warts on hi! 
chin, which neither the Empress Sabina nor even the courtiers conl 
abide)—-Turenne had whiskers, Marlborough none—Buonaparte is a 
whiskered, the Regent whiskered; “argal” greatness of mind an 
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whiskers may or may not go together; but cerlainly the diffcrent 
occurrences, since the growth of the last mentioned, go further in behalf 
of whiskers than the anathema of Anselm did against long bair in the 
reign of Henry I.—Formerly, red was a favonrite colour. See Lodowick 
Burrey's comedy of Ram Alley, 1661; Act I. Scene I. 

i ek Now for a wager—What coloured beard comes next by the 
window ? 

“ Adriana, A dlack man’s, I think. 

“ Taffeta. I think not so: I think 2 red, for that is most in fashion.” 

There is “ nothing new under the aun ;" but red, then a favourite, has 
now subsided into a favourite's colour. 


7.— Page 281, line 12. 
The court, the Regent, like herself were new ; 


An anachronism—Waltz and the battle of Austerlitz are before said 
to hare opened the ball together; tie bard means (if he means anything,} 
Waltz was not so much in vogue till the Regent attained the acmé of 
his popularity. Waltz, the comet, whiskers, and the new government, 
illuminated heaven and earth, in all their glory, much about the same 
time: of these the comet only has disappeared; the other three continue 
to astonish us still.-—Printer’s Devil. 


8.—Page 281, line 16. 
New coins (most new) to follow those that fled, 


Amongst others a new ninepence—a creditable coin now furthcoming, 
worth o pound, in paper, at the fairest calculation. 


9.~Page 281, line 23. 
Each new, quite new—(except some. ancient tricks) 


“Ob that right should thus overcome might!" Whodoes not remem- 
ber the “delicate investigation” in the “Merry Wives of Windsor?’ — 

“Ford, Pray you, come near; if I] suspect without cause, why then 
make sport at me; then let me be your jest; 1 desorve it, How now? 
whither boar you this? 

“ Mrs. Kord. What hare ya to do whither they bear it?—you were 
best meddle with buck-washing.” | 


10.—Page 281, Une 27. 
Bo saith the muses my ——~, what say you? 


The gentle, or ferocions, reader may fill np the blank as he pleases — 
there are several dissyllabic names at Lis serviee (being al in the 
Regent's): it wonld not be falr to hack any pecullar inftial agninst the 
alphabet, as every month will add to the list now entered for the awee 
atakes ;—~a distinguished consonant is said to be the favourite, Thue 
against the wishos of the knowing ones. | 
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11.—Page 261, line 41, 
That spot where hearts were once supposed to le; 


“We have changed all that,” says the Mock Docter—’tis all gone— 
Asmodens knows where. After all, it is of no great importance how 
women’s hearts are disposed of; they have nature's privilege to dix- 
tribute them as absurdly as possible, But there are also some men with 
hearts so thoroughly bad, as to remind us of those phenomena often 
wnentioned in natural history; viz. a mass of gs lid stone—only to be 
opened by force—and when divided, you discover a toad in the centre, 
lively, and with the reputation of being venomous. 


12,--Page 282, line 18, : 
If “nothing follows all this palming work? 


In Turkey 2 pertinent, here an impertinent and superfluous, question 
—literally put, as in the text, by a Persian to Morfer, on seeing a Waltz 
in Pera.— Vide Morier’s Travels. 


ODE TO NAPOLEON BUONAPARTY, 


‘Expende Annibalem :—quot libras in duce summo 
Lnvenies ?”—Juvenal, Sat. x.* 


“The Emperor Nepos waa acknowledyed by the Senate, by the Italians, 
and by the Provinciale of Gaul; his moral virtues, and military talents, were 
loudly celebrated; and those who derived any private benefit from his govern- 
meut announced in prophetic atrains the restoration of public felicity. * * 
By this shameful abdication, he protracted his life a few years, in a very 
ambiguous state, between an Emperor and an Exile, till “—G15 BONS 
Decline and Fall, vol. vi., p. 220.t 





* (“Great Tlannibal within the balance lay, 
And tell Low many pounds his ashes weigh.”"—Darvzsx 


Sir John Paterson had the curlosity to weigh the ashes of a person discovered 
afew yeare since in the pariah of Eccles. Wonderful to relate, he found the 
whole did not exceed in weight one ounce and a half! Alas the quot libra 
iteolf is a satirical exaggeration —Girrony.] 

+ (“1 send yoa an adiitional motto from Gibbon, which you will find 
eingularly appropriate.”—Lord B. to Mr. Murray, April 12, 1814. ] 


INTRODUCTION TO THE ODE TO NAPOLEON 
; BUONAPARTE. 


Ox the morning of the ninth of April, 1814, Lord Byron reiterated tho 
resolution he formed, on the publication of “ The Corsair,” to ceage from 
versifying till he was turned of thirty. “No more rhyme for—or rather 
jfrom~me. I have taken my leave of the stage, and henceforth will 
mountebank it no longer.” In the evening came the news of the abdi- 
cation of Fontainebleau, and the next day the poet violated his vow by 
composing this Ode. It originally consisted of only eleven stanzas, and 
the subsequent additions, which were requested by Mr. Murray to avoid 
the stamp duty then imposed on a single sheet, are of an inferior cast. 
The three last stanzas were never printed during the poet's life. “T 
don’t,” he said, “ like thom at all, and they had better be left out. The 
fact is I can’t do anything I am asked to do, however gladly I would ; 
and at the end of a week my intercst in a composition goes off.” While 
refusing in the face of his total-abstinance pledge to put his name to the 
Ode, he directed Mr. Murray to proclaim openly whose it was, and de- 
clared his intention of incorporating it with his avowed productions, 
“ Nothing,” he said, “but the occasion which was physically irresistible 
made me swerve; and I thought an anenyme within my pact with the 
public.” He was prophetic ay well as poetic on the event. “I shall 
think higher of rhynic and reason, and very humbly of your heroic 
people, thll—lba become a volcano, and sends him out again. J can't think 
tt all over yet.” Southey confessed that there was in the “Ode to 
Napoleon,” as in all Lord Byron’s poems, great spirit and originality, 
though the meaning was not always clearly developed—which is strong 
praise from a hostile quarter, however inadequate to the merits of a 
piece that contains such grand and energetic stanzas. Lord Byron once 
asked Southoy in conversation if he did not think Napoleon a great man 
in his villany. The Laureate replied, “ No—that he was a mean-minded 
villain,” and on the publication of the Ode he exclaimed that Lord Byron 
had come ronnd to this opinion. With Southey’s conception of the 
character of Napoleon we have nothing to do, but we can see no ground 
for his imputing a change of sentiment to Lord Byron, who appears to 
us to have been consistent with himself. To say that a person Is a great 
inan, and a viliain, can only signify that he is intellectually great, and 
morally the reverse--an estimate confirmed and not contradicted by the 
Ode. The main objection to the poet's doctrine {a that 1 wopts an 
unworthy standard of herolsm when he inveighs against Napoleon for 
refasing to fling away life with furtune, which,—not to urge any higher 
a aa the resource of the cowardly, the feeblo-minded, and the 
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"Ts done—but yesterday a King! 
And arm’d with Kings to strive— 

And now thou art a nameless thing: 
So abject—yet alive ! 

Ts this the man of thousand thrones, 

Who strew'd our earth with hostile bones, 
And can:he thus survive 72 

Since he, miscall’d the Morning Star, 

Nor man nor fiond hath fallen so far. 


Ill-minded man ! why scourge thy kind 
Who bow’d z0 low the knee? 
By gazing on thyself grown blind, 
Thou taught’st the rest to sec. 
With might unquestion’d,—power to save,— 
Thine only gift hath been the grave, 
To those that worshipp’d thee; 
Nor till thy fall could mortals guess 
Ambition’s less than littleness ! 


T1,. 


ae for that lesson—it will teach 
Then hick high. Phil sphiy oa h, 
an osophy can preac 
And vainly preach’d before. 
That spell upon the minds of men 
Breaks never to unite again, 
Tuoee Pogod things of sabre 
one of sabre sway, 
With fronts of brasa, and feet of clay. 
v 
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The triumph, and the vanity, 
The rapture of the strife—? 
The earthquake voice of Victory, 
To thee the breath of life; 
The sword, the aceptre, and that sway 
Which man seem’d made but to obey, 
Wherewith renown was rife— 
All quell’d !—Dark Spirit! what must be: 
The madness of thy memory ! 


The Desolator desolate ! 
The Victor overthrown ! 

The Arbiter of others’ fate 
A Suppliant for his own ! 

Ta it some yet imperial hope 

That with such change can calmly copet 
Or dread of death alone! 

To die a prince—or live a slave— 

Thy choice is most ignobly brave! 


He who of old would rend the oak, 
Dream'd not of the rebound ;3 

Chain’d by the trunk he vainly broke — 
Alone—how look’d he round? 

Thou, in the sternness of thy strength, 

An, equal deed haat done at length, 
And darker fate hast found: 

He fell, the forest prowlers’ prey ; 

But thou must eat thy heart away ! 


The Roman,‘ when his burning heart 
Was slaked with blood of Rome, 

Threw down the dagger—dared depart, 
In savage grandeur, home.—- 

He dared depart in utter scorn 

Of men that such a yoke had borne, 

* Yet left him such a doom ! 
Hia only glory was that hour ~ 
Of pelfuphel abandon’d. power. 
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Vu. 


The Spaniard, when tho lust of sway 
Had lost its quickening spell, 

Cast crowns for rosaries away, 
An empire for a cell; 

A strict acoountant of his beads, 

A subtle disputant on creeds, 
His dotage trifled well :° 

Yet better had he neither known 

A bigot’s shrine, nor despot’s throne. 


1X. 


But thou—from thy reluctant hand 
The thunderbolt is wrung— 
Too late thou leav’st the high command 
To which thy weakness clung ; 
All Evil Spirit as thou art, 
It ia enough to grieve the ooh 
To see thine own unstrun 
To think that God's fair world hath been 
The fvotstool of a thing so mean ; 


x. 


And Earth hath spilt her blood for him, 
Who thus can hoard his own ! 

And Monarchs bow’d the trembling limb, 
And thank’d him for a throne ! 

Fair Freedom ! we may hold thee dear, 

When thus thy mightiest foes their fear 
In humblest guise have shown. 

Oh ! ne’er may tyrant leave behind 

A brighter name to lure mankind ! 


XI, 


Thine evil deeds are writ in gore, 
Nor written thus in vain— 
sa ype ee tell yeas fame no more, 
eepen evel 
If an “hadat Yied as ho aa nonoke dies, 
Some new Napoleon might arise, 
To shame the world again— 
But who would soar the solar height, 
To set in such a starless night ?® 
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XII, 


Weigh’d in the balance, hero dust 
Is vile as vulgar olay ; 
Thy scales, Mortality ! are just 
To all that pass away : 
But yet methought the living great 
Some higher sparks should animate, 
To dazzle and dismay : 
Nor deem’d Contempt could thus make mirth 
Of these, the Conquerors of the earth. 


XU, 


And she, proud Austria’s mournful flower, 
Thy still imperial bride ; 

How bears her breast the torturing hour ? 
Still clings she to thy side? 

Must she too bend, must she too share 

Thy late repentance, long despair, 
Thou throneless Homicide ? 

If still she loves thee, hoard that gem,— 

’Tis worth thy vanished diadem !7 


xiv. 


Then haste thee to thy sullen Isle, 
And gazé upon the sea ; 

That element par meet thy smile— 
It ne’er was ruled by thee ! 

Or trace with thine all idle hand 

In loitering mood upon the sand 
That Earth is now as free ! 

That Corinth’s pedagogue ® hath now 

Transferr’d his by-word to thy brow. 

XV. 

Thou Timour ! in hig captive’s cage? 
What thoughts will there be thine, 

While broooding in th f pete rage | 
But one—“ The world was mine |” 

Unless, like he of Babylon, 

All sense is with thy sceptre gone, | 
Life will not long confine — 

That spirit pour'd so widely forth-—. 

Bo long obey’d—so little worth | 
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XVI. 


Or, like the thief of fire from heaven,!° 
Wilt thou withstand the shock ? 

And share with him, the unforgiven, 
His vulture and his rock ! 

Foredoom’d by God—by man accurst,'! 

And that last a though not thy worst, 
The very Fiend's arch mock ; " 

He in his fail preserved his pride, 

And, if @ mortal, had as proudly died ! 


XVII. 


There was a day—there was an hour, 
While earth was Gaul’s—Gaul thine— 
When that immeasurable power 
Unsated to resign 
Lets been an act of purer fame 
bares ere round Marengo’s name 
ilded thy decline, 
Tineage the iene twilight of all time, 
Despite some passing clouds of crime. 


XVII. 


But thou forsooth aie be a king, 
And don the = le vest, 

As if that foolis could wring 
Remembrance fron thy breast. 

Where is that faded garment? where 

The gewgaws thou wert fond to wear, 
The star, the string, the crest ? 

Vain froward child of empire ! say, 

Are all thy playthings snatch’d away ? 


XIX, 


Where may the wearied eye repose 
When gazing on the Great ; 
Where neither guilty g y glory glows, 
Nor despicab 
_ Yes—one—the rat the last—the best—~ 
The Cincinnatus of the West, 
Whom envy dared not hate, 
Bequeath'd the name of Washington, 
To make man blush there was but one ! 


NOTES TO THE ODE TO NAPOLEON 
BUONAPARTE. 


1.—Page 201, line 7. 
* And can he this survive? 


(“I pox’r know—but I think J, even J (an insect compared with this 
creature), have set my life on casts not a millionth part of this man’s. 
Bat, after all, a crown may not be worth dying for. Yet, to outlive Lodi 
for this!!! Oh that Juvenal or Johnson conld rise from the dead! 
‘Expende—quot libras in duce summo invenies?’ I knew they were 
light in the balance of mortality; hut I thought their Iving dust 
weighed more carats. Alas! this imperial diamond hath a flaw ia it, 
and is now hardly fit to stick in a glazier’s pencil;—the pen of the his- 
torian won't rate it worth a ducat. Psha! ‘something too much of this.’ 
Rat I won't give him up even now; thongh all his admirers have, like 
the Thanes, fallen from him.”—Byron Diary, April 9.} 


2.—Page 292, line 2. 
The rapture of the strife— 


‘Certaminis gaudia""—the expression of Attila in his harangue to his 
army, previous to the battle of Chalons, given in Cassiodorus, 


8.—Page 292, line 20. 
ain'd not of the rebound ; 


{* Like Milo, he would rend the oak; bnt it closed again, Ai ie his 
hands, and now the beasts—lion, bear, down to the dirtiest jackall—may 
all tear bim.”—B. Diary, April &.] ; . 


4.—Page 202, lines 28. 
' The Roman, when his burning heart 
Bylis.—[We find the germ of this stanza in the Diary of the evenin, 
before it was written:—" Methinks Bylla did better; for he revanged 
and resigned in the height of his sway, red with the slaughter of hts foos 
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—the finest instance of glorious contempt of the rascals upon record. 
Dioclesian did well too—Amurath not amiss, had he become aught 
except a dervise—Charles the Fifth but so so; but Napoleon worst of 
all."—B. Diary, April 9] 


6.—Page 298, line 7, 
His dotage trijied well: 


(Charles the Fifth resigned, {n 1555, his imperial crown to his brother 
Ferdinand, and the kingdom of Spain to his son Philip, and retired to a 
monastery in Estremadura, where he conformed to all the rigour of 
monastic austerity. Not satisfied with this, ho dressed himself in his 
shroud, was laid in his coffin, joined in the prayers which were offered 
up for tho rest of his soul, and mingled his teara with those which hie 
attendants shed, as if they had been celebrating a real funcral.] 


6.—Page 293, line 36, 
Zo set in such a starless night? 


( Bat wHo would rise in brightest day 
Tu set without one parting ray? ”—MS.] 


7.—Tage 294, line 18, 
Tis worth thy vanished diadem ! 


[it is well known that Count Neipperg, a gentleman in the suite of the 
Emperor of Austria, who waa first presented to Maria Louisa within : 
few days after Napoleon's abdication, became, in the sequel, her cham 
berlain, and then her husband. He is said to have been remarkabl) 
plain. The Count died in 1831.] 


8.—Page 204, line 26. 
Lihat Corinth’s pedagogue hath xow 


| Dionysius at Corinth was yet a king to this.’—B, Diary, April € 
Dionysius the Yo , esteemed a greater tyrant than his father, 01 
being for the second time banished from Syracuse, retired to Corinth 
whore he was obliged to turn schoolmaster for a subsistence.] 


9.—Page 294, line 28. 
Thou Timour ! in his captive’s oage 
The cage of Bajazet, by order of Tamerlane. 


10.— Page 295, line 1. 
- Or, like the thief of fre from heaven, 
_ Lrometheus, 
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11.—Page 205, line by 
Foredoom'd by God—by man accurst, 
(In the first dranght— 
“ He suffered for kind acts to men 
Who have not seen his like again, 
At least of kingly stock ; 


Since he was good, and thon tut great, 
Thou canst not quarrel with thy fate.”} 


12.—Page 206, line 7. 
The very Fiend’s arch mock; 


———-"The very fiend’s arch mock— 
To lip a wanton, and suppose her chaste.”—SHAKSPEARE. 


{He alludes to the unworthy amour in which Napoleon engaged on the 
evening of his arrival at Fontainebleau] 


HEBREW MELODIES. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


ph 


THE subsequent poems were written at the request of my 
friend, the Hon. Douglas Kinnaird, for a Selection of Hebrew 
Melodies, and havo becn published, with the music, arranged 
by Mr. Braham and Mr, Nathan, 


January, 1915 


INTRODUCTION TO THE HEBREW MELODIES, 


Tae “Hebrew Melodies” were written in London in the antumn of 
1814. The immense difficulty of sacred poetry is apparent from the 
many men of genius who have attempted it with only moderate suocess. 
The sublime and affecting ideas involved in the theme being already 
expressed in Scripture with unrivalled power, and familiar to us from 
childhood, it is neither easy to call np thoughts which have the sem- 
blance of originality, nor to clothe them in language which will bear to 
be tried by the lofty standard of inspired soug. Lord Byron wisely 
resolved not to walk in the confined and trodden circle of devotional 
strains. ie had the whole Jewish history open to his choice, and his 
text is in general those martial, patriotic, and domestic circumstances 
which allow the imagination its freest range. In spite of the Judgment 
with which he selected his subjects, some of Lord Byron’s acquaintances 
thought the “ ebrew Melodies” below his reputation, pretending, with 
jesting exaggeration, to prefer Sternhold and Hopkins; nor wore they 
received very favourably by the public, in part, perhaps, from their 
expecting in songs the stirring power of his longer compositions. The 
poet himself did not look back upon them with much complacency. 
“Sunburn Nathan!” he broke out, when Moore ridiculed the manner 
in which the “ Melodies” were set to music— why do you always twit 
me with his vile Ebrow nasalities? Wave J not told you it was all 
Kinnaird’s doing, and my own exquisite facility of temper?” Subsao- 
quently Jeffrey stated in the Edinburgh Review that though obviously 
inferior to Lord Byron’s other works, they displayed a skill in versificn- 
tion, and a mastery in diction which would have raised an infersor artist 
to the summit of distinction,—a judgment most gratifying to the poet, 
who said it was very kind in his critic to like them. A second admirer 
of the “ Hebrew Melodics "—Mrs, Grant, the author of the “ Letters from 
the Mountains”—on reading the exquisitely pathetic piece, “Oh weep 
for those that wept by Babel's stream,” was unable to resist the ltcral 
fulfilment of the poet’s invocation. The most plaintive and poctic 
passages, indeed, are those which relate to the wanderings of the Jews, 
and the third stanza of “The Wild Gazelle” is another mournful note 
struck on the same atring which might no loss “ope the sacred source of 
sympathetic tears.” Had all been equal to what ia best, the “ Hebrew 
Melodies” must soon bave excited universal admiration, but the majority 
of thom are somewhat tame In sentiment, and one or.two, like “ Jephtha's 
Daughter,” are not far removed from the school of Sternkold, ; 
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SHE WALKS IN BEAUTY2 


z. 


Sax walks in beauty, like the night 
Of cloudless climes and starry skies ; 
And all that’s best of dark and bright 
Meet in her aspect and her eyes: 
Thus mellow’d to that tender light 
Which heaven to gaudy day denies. 


™! 


One shade the more, one ray the less, 
Had half impair’d the nameleas grace 
Which waves in every raven tress, 
Or softly lightens o’er her face ; 
Where thoughts serenely sweet expreas, 
How pure, how dear their dwelling-place. 


Yt. 


And on that cheek, and o’er that brow, 
So soft, 80 calm, yet eloquent, 

The smiles that win, the tints that glow, 
But tell of days in goodness spent, 

A mind at peace with all below, 


A heart whose lova ia innoecant I 
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THE WARP THE MONARCII MINSTREL SWEPT. 


1. 


Tus harp the monarch minstrel swept, 
The King of men, the loved of Heaven, 
Which Music hallow'd while she wept 
O’er tones her heart of hearts had given, 
Redoubled be her tears, its chords are riven 
It aoften’d men of iron mould, 
It gave them virtues not their own; 
No ear so dull, no soul so cold, 
That felt not, fired not to the tone, 
Till David’s lyre grew mightier than his throne! 


I. 


It told the triumphs of our King, 
It wafted glory to our God ; 
It made our gladden’d valleys ring, 
The cedars bow, the mountains nod 
Its sound aspired to heaven and there abodo !? 
Since then, though heard on earth no more, 
Devotion and her daughter Love 
Still bid the bursting spirit soar 
To sounds that seem as from above, 
In dreams that day's broad light can not remove. 


IF THAT HIGH WORLD, 


f 


Ir that high world, which lies beyond 
Our own, surviving Love endears; 

Tf there the cherish’d heart be fond, 
The a the same, except in tears— 
How welcome those untrodden spheres ! 

How sweet this very hour to die! 
To soar from earth and find all fears. 
Lost in thy light—Eternity! 


an. F. 
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qi. 


It must be so: ’tis not for self 
That we so tremble on the brink ; 
And striving to o’erleap the gulf, 
Yet cling to Being’s severing link. 
Oh ! in that future let us think 
To hold each heart the heuwrt that shares, 
With them the immortal waters drink, 
And soul in soul grow deathless theirs! 


THE WILD GAZELLE. 


I, 


THE wild gazelle on Judah’s hills 
Exulting yet may bound, 
And drink from all the living rills 
rie gush on holy ground ; 
step and glorious eye 
May, glance in tameless transport by :— 


1. 


A step os flect, an eye more bright, 
Hath Judah witness’d there; 

And o’er her scenes of lost delight 
Inhabitants more fair. 

The cedars wave on Lebanon, 

But Judah’s statelier maids are gone ! 


Mil, 


More blest onch palm that shades those plains 
Than Isracl’s scatter’d race ; : 
For, taking root, it there remains 
In solitary grace : 
Tt cannot quit ets place of birth, 
It wilt not live in other earth. 
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IV. 


But we must wander witheringly, 
In other lands to die; 

And where our fathers’ ashes be, 
Our own may never lie: 

Our temple hath not left a stone, 

And Mockery sits on Salem’s throne. 


OH! WEEP FOR THOSE, 


On! weep for those that wept by Babel’s stream, 
Whose shrines are desolate, whose land a dream ; 

Weep for the harp of Judah’s broken shell ; 
Mourn—where their God hath dwelt the godless dwell ! 


And where shall Israel lave her blecding feet? 
And when shall Zion’s songs again seem sweet ? 
And Judah’s melody once more rejoice 

The hearts that leap’d before its heavenly voice? 


Tribes of the wandcring foot and weary breast, 
How shall ye flee away and be at rest ! 

The wild-dove huth her nest, the fox hia cave, 

Mankind their country—Israel but the grave! 


ON JORDAN'S BANKS. 


1, 


Ox Jordan's banks the Arab’s camels stray, 

On Sion’s hill the Falee One's votaries pray, 

The Baal-adorer bows on Sinai’s steep— 

Yet thero— even there—Oh God | thy thunders sleep! 
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II, 


There—where thy finger scorch’d the tablet stone ! 
There—where thy shadow to thy people shone ! 
Thy glory shrouded in its garb of fire : 
Thyself—none living see and not expire ! 


Alle 


Oh | in the lightning let thy glance appear ; 

Sweep from his shivor’d hand the oppressor’s spear! 
Hew long by tyrants shall thy land be trod? 

How long thy temple worshipless, Oh God 3 


JEPHTHA'S DAUGHTER. 


SINCE our Country, our God—Oh, my Sire ! 
Demand that thy Daughter expire ; oo 
Since thy triumph was bought by thy vow— 
Strike the bosom that’s bared for thee now! 


Il, 


And the voice of my mourning is o’er, 
And the mountains behold me no moro: 
If the hand that I love lay me low, 
There cannot be pain in the blow ! 


Il, 


And of this, oh, my Father! be sure— 

That the blood of thy child is as pure 

As the blessing I beg ere it flow, 

And the last thought that soothes me below.® 


Iv. 


Though the virgins of Salem lament, 
Be tho judge and the hero unbent ! 

I have won the great battle for thee,* 
And my Father and Country are free ! 


r2 
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When this blood of thy giving hath gush’d, 
When the voice that thou lovest is hush’d, 
Let my memory still be thy pride, 

And forget not I smiled as I died! 


OH! SNATCHYD AWAY IN BEAUTY’S PLOOM, 


I, 


On! snatch’d away in beauty’s bloom, 
On. thee shall press no ponderous tomb ; 
But on thy turf shall roses rear 
Their leaves, the earliest of the year ; 
And the wild cypress wave in tender gloom: 


TI. 


And oft by yon blue gushing stream 
Shall Sorrow lean her drooping head, 
And cant deep thought with eae a dream, 
And lingering pause and lightly trea 
Fond wrotch ! as if her step disturb'd the dead ! 


wi, 


Away! we know that tears are vain, 

That dcath nor heeds nor hears distress: 
Will this unteach us to complain? 

Or make one mourner weep tho less? 
And thou—who tell’st me to forget, 
Thy looks are wan, thine eyes are wet. 





MY SOUL 18 DARK. 


fr. 


My soul is dark—Ot! quickly string 
The I yet can brook to hear; 
Ana let thy gentle fingers fling 
Ite melting murmurs o’er mine car. . 
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If in this heart a hope be dear, 

That sound shall charm it forth again: 
If in these eyes there lurk a tear, 

’T will flow, and cease to burn my brain. 


> 


Il. 


But bid the strain be wild and deep, 
Nor let thy notes of joy be first: 
I tell thee, minstrel, I must weep, 
Or else this heavy heart will burst ; 
For it hath been by sorrow nursed, 
And ach’d in sleepless silence long; 
And now ’tis doom’d to know the worst, 
And break at once—or yield to song.* 


I SAW TILE WEEP. 


> 


I saw thee weep—the big bright tear 
Came o'er that eye of blue; 

And then methought it did appear 
A violet dropping dew: 

I saw thee eniile-the sapphire’s blaze 
Beside thee ceased to shine; 

It could not match the living rays 
That fill’d that glance of thine. 


iy, 


As ciouds from yonder sun receive 
A deep and mellow dye, 

Which scarce the shade of coming eve 
Can banish from the sky, 

Those smiles unto the moodiest mind 
Their own pure joy impart; 

Their sunshine leaves a glow behind 
That lightens o’er the heart. 


310 
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THY DAYS ARE DONE. 
I 4 


Try days are done, thy fame begun; 
Thy country’s strains record 

The triumphs of her chosen Son, 
The slaughters of his sword ! 

The deeds he did, the fields he won, 
The freedom he restored ! 


II. 


Though thou art fall’n, while we are free 
Thou shalt not taste of death ! 

The generous blood that flow'd from thee 
Disdain’d to sink beneath: 

Within our veins its currents be, 
Thy spirit on our breath! 


mY, 


Thy name, our charging hosts along, 
Shall be the battle-word | 

Thy fall, the theme of choral song 
From virgin voices pour’d ! 

To weep would do thy glory wrong: 
Thou shalt not be deplored. 


SAUL, 


I. 


Tou whose spell can raise the dead, 
Bid the prophet’s form appear. 
“Samuel, raise thy buried head { 
King, behold the phantom seer !” 
Earth yawn'd; he stood the centre of a cloud: 
Light pe ita hue, retiring from his shroud. 
Death s all glaasy in his fixed eye; 
His hand was wither'd, and his veins were dry; 
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His foot, in bony whiteness, glitter’d there, 
Shrunken and sinewless, and ghastly bare; 

From lips that moved not and unbreathing frame, 
Like cavern’d winds, the hollow accents came. 
Saul saw, and fell to earth, as falls the oak, 

At once, and blasted by the thunder-stroke, 


II. 


“Why is my sleep disquieted ? 
Who is he that calls the dead ? 

Is it thou, O King? Behold, 
Bloodless are these limbs, and cold; 
Such are mine; and such shall be 
Thine to-motrow, when with me: 
Ere the coming day is done, 

Such shalt thou be, such thy son. 
Fare thee well, but for a day, 

Then we mix our mouldering clay. 
Thou, thy race, lie pale and low, 
Pierced by shafts of many a bow; 
And the falchion by thy side 

To thy heart thy hand shall guide : 
Crownless, breathless, headless fall, 
Son and sire, the house of Saul!’ 


SONG OF SAUL BEFORE HIS LAST BATTLE. 
1 


Wanretons and chiefs! should the shaft or the sword 
Pierce me in leading the host of the Lord, 

Heed not the corse, though a king’s, in your path: 
Bury your steel in the bosoms of Gath! 


Thou who art bearing my buckler and bow, 

Should the soldiers of Saul look away from the foe, 
Stretch me that moment in blood at thy fect! 
Mine be the doom which they dared not to meet. 


818 
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Farewell to others, but never we part, 

Heir to my royalty, son of my heart ! 

Bright is the diadem, boundless the sway, 
Or kingly the death, which awaits us to-day |! 


“ALL IS VANITY, SAITH THE PREACHER.” 


I. 


Fame, wisdom, love, and power were mine, 
And health and youth possess’d me; 
My goblets blush’d from every vine, 
And lovely forms caress’d me; 
T sunn’d my heart in beauty’s eyes, 
And felt my soul grow tender ; 
All earth can give, or mortal prize, 
Was miue of regal splendour. 


1. 


I strive to number o’er what days 
Remembrance can discover, 

Which all that life or earth displays 
Would lure me to live over. 

There rose no day, thore roll’d no hour 
Of pleasure unembitter’d ; 

And not a trapping deck’d my power 
That gall’d not while it glitter’d. 


Wi. 


The serpent of the field, by art 
And spells, is won from harming; 
But that which coils around the heart, 
Oh! who hath power of charming? 
It will not list to wiedom’s lore, 
Nor music’s voice can lure’ it; 
But there it stings for evermore 
The soul that must endure 
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WIEN COLDNESS WRAPS TIS SUFFERING CLAY 
I 


Wen coldness wraps this suffering clay, 

Ah! whither strays the immortal mind! 
It cannot die, it cannot stay, 

Lut leaves its darken'd dust behind. 
Then, unembodied, doth it trace 

By steps each planet's licavenly way ? 
Or fill at once the realms of space, 

A thing of eyes, that all survey ? 


If 


Etcrnal, boundless, undecay’d, 
A thought unseen, but seeing all, 
AN], all in earth, or skies display’d, 
Shall it survey, shall it recall: 
Each fainter trace that memory holds 
So darkly of departed years, 
Tn one broad glance the soul beholds, 
And all, that was, at once appears. 


TI. 


Before Creation peopled earth, 
Its eye shall roll through chaos back ; 
‘And where the furthest heaven had birth, 
The spirit trace its rising track. 
And where the future mars or makes, 
Its glance dilate o’er all to be, 
While sun is quench'd or system breaks, 
Fix'd in its own eternity. 


Iv. 


Above or Love, Hope, Hate, or Fear, 
It lives all passionless and pure : 
An age shall fleet like earthly year; 
Its years as moments shall endure, 
Awny, away, without a wing, 
Over all, through all, its thought shall fly, 
A nameless and eternal thing, 
Forgetting what it was to die, 


$14 
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‘VISION OF BELSHAZZAR. 
I. 


THE King was on his throne, 
The Satraps throng’d the hall: 
A thousand bright lamps shone 
O’er that high festival. 
A thousand cups of gold, 
In Judah deem’d divine— 
Jehovah’s vessels hold 
The godless Heathen’s wine! 


II, 


In that same hour and hall, 
The fingers of a hand 
Came forth against the wall, 
And wrote ‘as if on sand: 
The fingers of a man ;— 
A solitary hand 
Along the letters ran, 
And traced them like a wand. 


Tit. 


The monarch saw, and shook, 
And bade no more rejoice; 

All bloodless wax’d his look, 
And tremulous his voice. 

“Let the men of lore appear, 
The wisest of the earth, 

And expound the words of fear, 
Which mar our royal mirth.” 


Iv 


Chaldea’s seers are good, 
But here they have no skill; 
And the unknown letters stood 
Untold and awful still 
And Babel’s men of age 
Are wise and deep in lore; 
But now they were not sage, 
| They saw—but knew no mors 
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v. 


A captive in the land, 
A stranger and a youth, 

He heard the king’s command, 
He saw that writing’s truth. 

The lamps around were bright, 
The prophecy in view ; 

He read it on that night,— 
The morrow proved it true. 


vi." 


“Belshazzar’s grave is made, 
His kingdom pass’d away, 
He, in the balance weigh’d, 
Is light and worthless clay ; 
The shroud, his robe of state, 
His canopy the stone ; 
The Mede is at his gate! 
The Persian on his throne!” 


SUN OF THE SLEEPLESS! 


Son of the sleepless! melancholy star! 
Whose tearful beam glows tremulously far, 
That show’st the darkness thou canst not dispel, 
How like art thou to joy remember’d well ! 
So gleams the past, the light of other days, 
Which shines, but warms not with its powerless rays 5 
A night-beam Surrow watcheth to behold, 
Distinct, but distant—clear—but, oh how cold! 
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WERE MY BOSOM AS FALSE AS THOU DEEM'ST 
If TO BE, 


I 


WERE my bosom as false as thou deem'st it to be, 

T need not have wander'd from far Galilee ; 

Tt was but abjuring my creed to efface 

The curse which, thou say’st, is the crime of my race. 


a. 


If the bad never triumph, then God is with thee! 
If the slave only sin, thou art spotless and free ! 
If the Exile on earth is an Outcast on high, 

Live on in thy faith, but in mine I will die. 


I. 


I have lost for that faith more than thou canst bestow, 
As the God who permits thee to prosper doth know; 
In his nand is my heart and my hope—and in thine 
The land and the life which for him I resign. 


HEROD'S LAMENT FOR MARIJAMNES 


I 


Ou, Mariamne ! now for thee 
The heart for which thou bled’st is bleeding ; 
Revenge is lost in agony, 
And wild remorse to rage succeeding. 
Oh, Mariarnne! where art thou! 
Thou canst not hear my bitter pleading : 
Ah ! could’st thou—thou would’st pardon now, 
Though Heaven were to my prayer unheeding. 


I. 


And is she dead ?}—and did they dare 
Obey my frenzy’s jealous raving} 
My wrath but doom'd-my own despair: — 
The sword that smote her’s o’er me waving,— 
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But thou art cold, my murder’d love ! 
And this dark heart is vainly craving 
For her who soars alone above, 
And leaves my soul unworthy saving. 


NI. 


She’s gone, who shared my diadem ; 
She sunk, with her my joys entombing ; 

I swept that flower from Judah’s stem, 
Whose leaves for me alone were blooming ; 

And mine?’s the guilt, and mine the holl, 
This bosom’s desolation dooming ; 

And I have earn’d those tortures well, 
Which unconsumed are still consuming ! 


ON THE DAY OF TIIE DESTRUCTION OF JERUSALEN 
BY TITUS. 


I 


From the last hill that looks on thy once holy dome, 

I beheld thee, oh Sion ! when render’d to Rome: 

‘Twas thy last sun went down, and the flames of thy fall 
Flash’d back on the last glance I gave to thy wall. 


Tl. 


I look’d fur thy temple, I look’d for my home, 

And forgot for a moment my bondage to come; 

I boheld but the death-fire that fed on thy fane, 

And the fast-fetter'd hands that made vengeance in vain. 


Mi. 


On many an eve, the high spot whence I ey 

Had reflected the last boam of day as it blazed ; 

While I etood on the height, and beheld the declins 

Of the rays from the mountain that shone on thy shrine. 
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IV. 


And now on that mountain I stood on that day, 

But I mark’d not the twilight beam melting away ; 
Oh ! would that the lightning had glared in its stead, 
And the thunderbolt burst on the conqueror’s head ! 


v. 


But the Gods of the Pagan shall never profane 
The ehrine where Jehovah disdain'd not to reign ; 
And scatter’d and scorn’d as thy people may be, 
Our worship, oh Father! is only for thee. 


BY THE RIVERS OF BABYLON WE SAT DOWN 
AND WEPT, 


J. 


We sate down and wept by the waters 
Of Babel, and thought of the day 

When our foe, in the hue of his siaughters, 
Made Salem’s high places his prey ; 

And ye, oh her desolate daughters ! 
Were scatter’d all weeping away. 


II, 


While sadly we gazed on the river 
Which roll’d on in freedom below, 

They demanded the song; but, oh never 
That triumph the stranger shall know ! 

May this right hand be wither'd for ever, 
Ere it string our high harp for the foe ! 


117, 


On the willow that harp is suspended, 
Oh Salem ! its sound should be free; 

And the hour when thy glories were ended 
But left me that token of thee : 

And ne’er shall its soft tones be blended — 
With the voice of the spoiler by me | 
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THE DESTRUCTION OF SENNACHERIB. 


I. 


Tae Assyrian came down like the wolf on the fold, 
And his cohorts were gleaming in purple and gold ; 
And the shcen of their spears was like stars on the sea, 
When the blue wave rolls nightly on deep Galilee. 


i, 


Like the leaves of the forest when Summer is grecn, 
That host with their banners at sunset were seen : 

Like the leaves of the forest when Autumn hath blown, 
That host on the morrow lay wither'd and strown. 


II. 


For the Angol of Death spread his wings on the blast, 
And breathed in the face of the foe as he pass’d ; 

And the eyes of the sleepers wax’d deadly and chill, 

And their hearts but once heaved, and for ever grew still ! 


IV, 


And there lay the steed with his nostril all wide, 

But through it there roll’d not the breath of his pride ; 
And the foam of his gasping lay whito on the turf, 
And cold as the spray of the rock-beating surf. 


Vv. 


And there lay the rider distorted and pale, 

With the dew on his brow, and the rust on his mail: 
And the tents were all silent, the banners alone, 
The lances unlifted, the trumpet unblown. 


Vi. 


And the widows of Ashur are loud in their wail, 

And the idols are broke in the temple of Baal ; 

And the might of the Gentile, unsmote by the sword, 
Hath melted like snow in the glance of the Lord ! 
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A SPIRIT PASS’D BEFORE ME. 
FROM JOB. 


I. 


A spirit pass’d before me: I beheld 

The face of immortality unveil’d— 

Deep sleep came down on every eye save mine~— 
And there it stood,—all formless—but divine : 
Along my bones the creeping flesh did quake ; 
And as my damp hair atiffen’d, thus it spake : 


bof 


“Ts man more just than God? Is man more pure 
Than he who deems even Seraphs insecure? 
Creatures of clay—vain dwellers in the duat ! 

The moth survives you, and are ye more just } 

Things of a day ! you wither ere the night, 
Heedless and blind to Wisdom’s wasted light |” 


NOTES TO THE HEBREW MELODIES, 


1.—Page 303, line 1. 
SHE WALKS IN BEAUTY. 


[Tuer stangas wore written by Lord Byron, on returning from a ball 
where Lady Wilmot Horton had appeared in mourning, with numerous 
spangles on her dress.) 


2.—Page 304, line 18, 
Its sound aspired to heaven and there abode! 


ee Lord Byron put the manuscript into my hand, it terminated 
with this line. Ag this, however, did not complete the verse, I asked 
him to help out the et He replied, ‘Why, I have sent you to 
heaven—it would be difficult to go further!’ My attention for a few 
minutes was calied to some other person, and his Lordship, whom I had 
hardly missed, exclaimed, ‘Here, Nathan, I have brouglit you down 
again;’ and immediately presented me the beautiful nes which con- 
clude the melody.”—NaTHAN.] 


8.—Page 807, line 26, 
And the last thought that soothes me below. 


{Jephtha vowed, if he was victorious over the Ammonites, that what- 
ever came forth from his house to meet him should be offered for a 
burnt offering. His daughter was the first to greet him, and at her own 
request—after bewalling her childless lot two months upon the moun- 
tains—she was sacrificed by her father. This is the version of the Bible 
history adopted by Lord an ; but according to another interpretati 
which equally wel with the original Hebrew of the vow, an 
better with the genoral tenor of the narrative, she was merely devoted 
to a single life.) 


4.—Page 309, line 13. “ 
And break at once—or yield to song. 


(“It was generally conceived that Lord Byron's reported singularities 
Kp on some ‘occasions to derangement; and at one periad, 
indeed, it was very currently asserted that his intellects were actuatly 
impaired. The report only served to amuse his Lordship. Ie referred 
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to the cireumstance, and declared that he would try how a madman could 
write: seizing the pen with engerons be for s moment fixed his eyes in 
majestic wildness on vacancy; when, like a flash of inspiration, thout 
erasing a single word, the above verses were the result."—NaTHAN.} 


5.—Page 314, line 23. 
Son and sire, the house of Saul!” 


{* Since we have spoken of witches,” said Lord Byron at Cephalonia, 
in 1828, “what think you of the witch of Endor? I have always thought 
this the finest and most finished witch-acene that ever was written or 
eonceived; and you will be of my opinion, if you consider all the cir- 
cumstances and.the actors in the case, together with the gravity 
simplicity, and dignity of the language.” } 


6.—Page 316, line 18 
HEROD’S LAMENT FOR MARIANNE, 


Mariamne, the wife of Herod the Great, falling under the suspicion of 
infidelity, was put to death by his order, Iver after, Herod was haunted 
by the image of the nurdered Mariamne, until disorder of the mind 
brought on disorder of body, which led to temporary derangement.— 
MILMAN.— When Lord Byron was in the midst of the altercations with 
his own wife, he asked Mr. Nathan to sing him this melody, and listened 
to it with an air of romantic regret. ] 


DOMESTIC PIECES. 


1816. 


INTRODUCTION TO DOMESTIC PIECES, 


Ov the six “Domestic Pieces,” the first three were written imme- 
diately before Lord Byron’s departure from England; tho others during 
his residence in the neighbourhoud of Geneva. ‘hey all refer to the 
unhappy separation of which the precise causes are still a mystery, and 
which he declared to the last were never disclosed to himsclf. Me 
admitted that pecuniary embarrassments, disordered health, and dislike 
to familly restraints, had aggravated his naturally violent temper, and 
driven him to excesses. He suspected that his mother-in-law had 
fomented the discord,—which Lady Byron denies,—and that more waa 
due to the malignant offices of the female dependant, who is the subject 
of the bitterly satirical “Sketch.” To these general statements there 
can only be added the still vaguer allegations of Lady Byron,—that she 
conceived his conduct to be the result of insanity, that the physician 
pronouncing him responsible for his actions she could submit to them 
no longer, and that Dr. Lushington her legal adviser, agreed that a 
reconciliation was neithor proper nor possible. No weight can be at- 
tached to the opinions of an opposing counsel upon accusations made by 
one party behind the back of the other, who urgently domanded, and was 
pertinacionsly refused, the Ieast opportunity of denial or defence, Heo 
rejected the proposal for an amicable separation, but consented when 
threatened with oa syit in Doctors’ Commons. This rupture, against his 
will, of the marriage bond produced the pathetic remonstrance “ Fara 
thee well,” which Sir Walter Scott termed “a very sweet dirge indved.” 
Unknown to Lord Byron it was sent to a newspaper, together with the 
“ Sketch,” about the middie of April, by a too zealous friend, and was 
thought by some to be the houest outbreak of natural fecling, and by 
others tho artifice of a practised poet. Moore at first took the latter 
view, but changed his opinion on reading in Lord Byron's memoranda 
that a siell of tender recollections, as he sat musing in his study, gave 
birth to the stanzas, which were penned, he said, weeping. The tear- 
Iotted manuscript confirms this account. If there were those who 
doubted whether “ Pare thee well” was written in sorrow, no one could 
question that the companton-piece, entitled “ A Sketch,” was written in 
anger. It is vivid and powerful portralt, and whether deserved or not 
may be read with profit by every fawolng slanderer who inflames 
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enmities in the namo of friendship. Having tried in vain to persuade 
Lady Byron to relent, the poet protested that “they were now divided 
for ever,” but on visiting Madame de Staél at Copet she reasoned tho 
point with him, and, convinced by her eloquence, he again endeavoured 
to effect an agreement. Ilis overtures were rejected, and it was imme- 
diately after his amicable advances had been repelled that his indigna- , 
tion found vent in the “Lines on hearing that Lady Byron wag ill.” 
Her uniform refusal of any explanation, her never answering his letters, 
nor holding out a hope that their child might become a bond of union, 
exasperated bim greatly, and it was then that, to vex her, he retallated 
by the sarcasms which are scattered throughont his works, At al) other 
times, and in every other particular, he praised her with a gencrous and 
tonching warmth. “I do not believe,” he wrote to Moore upon the 
original outbreak, “and I must say it, in the very dregs of all this bitter 
business, that there evcr was a better, or oven a brightor, a tenderer, 
or & more amiable and agreeable being than Lady B, J never had, nor 
can have, any reproach to make her while with me. Where there is 
blame it belongs to myself, and, if 1 cannot redeem, I must bear #.” 
Such was his language to his dying hour, and while life remained he 
fondly fancied that amity might yet be restored. It was not because 
Lord Byron was a great poet that the world has any business with his 
domestic feuds, but by treating of them in his writings he made the 
public &@ party to the quarrel, and it is equally impossible to pass it over 
in silence or to pronounce upon it with certainty 
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FARE THEE WELL. 


* Alas! they had been friends in youth; 
But whispering tongues can poison truth; 
And constancy lives in realms above; 
And life {s thorny ; and yocth is vain; 
And to be wroth with one we love, 

Doth work like madness in the brain; 


? » > * 


But never either found another 

To free the hollow heart from paining— 

They stood aloof, the scars remaining, 

Like cliffs which had been rent asunder; 

A dreary sea now flows between, 

But neither heat, nor frost, nor thunder, 

Shall wholly do away, I ween, 

The marks of that which once hath been.” 
CoLteRnivgoE'sa Christatel. 


Fare thee well! and if for ever, 
Still for ever, fare thee well: 

Even though unforgiving, never 
’Gainst thee shall my heart rebel, 


Would that breast were bared before thee 
Where thy hend so oft hath lain, 

While that placid sleep came o’er thee 
Which thou ne’er canst know again : 


Would that breast, by thee glanced over, 
Every inmost thought could show ! 
Then thou would’st at last discover 
’T was not well to spurn it so, 
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Though the world for this commend thee— 
Though it smile upon the blow, 

Even its praises must offend thee, 
Founded on another's woe: 


Though my many faults defaccd me, 
Could no other arm be found, 

Than the one which once embraced me, 
To inflict a cureless wound ? 


Yet, oh yet, thyself deceive not; 
Love may sink by slow decay, 
But by sudden wrench, believe not 
Hearts can thus be torn away: 


Still thine own its life retaineth, 
Still must mine, though bleeding, beat; 
And the undying thought which paineth 
Is—that we no more may mect. 


These are words of deeper sorrow 
Than the wail above the dead ; 

Both shall live, but every morrow 
Woke us from a widow'd bed. 


And when thou wouldst solace gather, 
When our child’s first accents flow, 

Wilt thou teach her to say “Father !” 
Though his care she must forego? 


When her little hands shall press thee, 
When her lip to thine is press’d, 

Think of him whose prayer shall bless thee, 
Think of him thy love had blese’d ! 


Should her lineaments resemble 
Those thou never more may’st see, 

Then thy heart will softly tremble 
With a pulse yet true to me. 


All my faults perchance though knowest, 
All my madness none can know; 

All my hopes, where’er thou goest, 
Wither, yet with thee they go. 
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Every feeling hath been shaken ; 
Pride, which not a world could bow, 
Bows to thee—by thee forsaken, 
Even my soul forsakes me now: 


But tis done—all words are idjJe— 
Words from me are vainer still ; 

But the thoughts we cannot bridle 
Force their way without the will. 


Fare thee well ! thus disunited, 
Torn from every nearer tie, 

Sear'’d in heart, and lone, and blighted, 
More than this I scarce can dic, 


March 17, 1816, 


A SKETCH 


“Honest—honest Iago! 
If that thou be'st a devil, I cannot kil} thee. 
SHANSPEARE. 


Born in the garret, in the kitchen bred, 
Promoted thence to deck her mistress’ head ; 
Next—for some gracious service unexpress d, 
And from its wages only to be guess’d— 

Raised from the toilet to the table,—where 

Her wondering betters wait behind her chair. 
With eye unmoved, and forehead unabash’d, 

She dines from off the plate she lately wash’d. 
Quick with the tale, and ready with the lie, 

The genial confidante, and general spy, 

Who could, ye gods! her next employment guess— 
An only infant’s earliest governess ! 

She taught the child to read, and taught so well, 
That she aan pi beseprer ts rides to spell. 
An adept next ip she grows, 

As many « nameless slander deftly shows ; . 
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What she had made the pupil of her art, 

None know—but that high Soul secured the heart, 

And panted for the truth it could not hear, 

With longing breast and undeluded ear. 

Foil’d was perversion by that youthful mind, 

Which Flattery fool’d not, Baseness could not blind, 

Deceit infect not, near Contagion soil, 

Indulgence weaken, nor Example spoil, 

Nor master’d Science tempt her to look down 

On humbler talents with ‘a pitying frown, 

Nor Genius swell, nor Beauty render vain, 

Nor Envy ruffle to retaliate pain, 

Nor Fortune change, Pride raise, nor Passion bow, 
_ Nor Virtue teach austerity—till now, 

Serencly purest of her sex that live, 

But wanting one sweet weakness—to forgive, 

Too shock’d at faults her soul can nover know, 

She deems that all could be like her below: 

Foe to all vice, yet hardly Virtue's friend, 

Vor Virtue pardons those she would amend, 


But to the theme, now laid aside too long, 
The baleful burthen of this honest song, 
Though all her former functions are no more, 
She rules the circle which she served before. 
If mothers—none know why—before her quake; 
If daughters dread her for the mothers’ sake ; 
If early habits—those false links, which bind 
At times the loftiest to the meanest mind— 
Have given her power too deeply to instil 
The angry essence of her deadly will; 
If like a snake she steal within your walls, 
Till the black slime betray her as she crawls; 
If like a viper to the heart she wind, 
And leave the venom there she did not find ; 
What marvel that this hag of hatred works 
Eternal evil latent as she lurks, 

- To make a Pandemonium where she dwells, 
And reign the Hecate of domeastio hells? 
Skill’d by a touch to deepen scandal’s tints 
With all the kind mendacity of hinte, | 
While mingling truth with falsehood, sneers with smailos, 
A thread of candour with a web of wiles; 
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A plain blunt show of briefly-spoken seeming, 

To hide her bloodless heart’s soul-harden'd scheming; 
A lip of lies; a face form’d to conceal, 

And, without feeling, mock at all who feel : 

With a vile mask the Gorgon would disown,— 

A cheek of parchment, and an eye of stone. 
Mark, how the channels of her yellow blood 
Ooze to her skin, and stagnate there to mud, 
Cased like the centipede in saffron mail, 

Or darker greenness of the scorpion’s scale— 
(For drawn from reptiles only may we trace 
Congenial colours in that soul or face) — 

Look on her features ! and behold her mind 

Ag in a mirror of itself defined : 

Look on the picture |! deem it not o’ercharged— 
There is no trait which might not be enlarged : 
Yet true to “ Nature’s journeymen,” who made 
This monster when their mistress left off trade— 
This female dog-star of her little sky, 

Where all beneath her influence droop or die, 


Oh ! wretch without a tear—without a thought, 
Save joy above the ruin thou hast wrought— 
The time shall come, nor long remote, when thou 
Shall feel far more than thou inflictest now ; 

Feol for thy vile self-loving self in vain, 

And turn thee howling in unpitied pain. 

May the strong curse of crush’d affoction's light 
Back on thy bosom with reflected blight | 

And make thee in thy leprosy of mind 

As loathsome to thyself as to mankind ! 

Till all thy selfthoughts curdle into hate, 
Black—as thy will for others would create: 

Till thy hard heart be calcined into dust, 

And thy soul welter in its hideous crust. 

Oh, may thy grave bo sleepless as the bed, 

The widow'd couch of fire, that thou hast spread ! 
Then, when thou fain wouldst weary Heaven with prayer, 
Look on thine earthly victims-—and despair ! 
Down to the dust !—and, as thou rott’st awny, 
Even worms shall perish on thy poisonous clay, 
But for the lovo I bore, and still must bear, 

To her thy malice from all ties would tear — 
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Thy name—-thy human name—to every eye 
The climax of all scorn should hang on high, 
Exalted o’er thy less abhorr'd compeers— 


And festering? in the infamy of years. 
March 29, 1818 


STANZAS TO AUGUSTAS 


I, 


W58EN all sround grew drear and dark, 
And reason half withheld ler ray— 

And hope but shed a dying spark 
Which more misled my ionely Way ; 


Il, 


In that deep midnight of the mind, 
And that internal strife of heart, 

Whien dreading to be deem’d too kind, 
The weak despair—the cold depart ; 


Ii. 


When fortune changed—and love fled far, 
And hatred’s shafta flew thick and fast, 
Thou wert the solitary star 
Which rose and set not to the last, 


Iv. 


Oh ! blest be thine unbroken light ! 
That watch’d me as a seraph’s eye, 

And stood between me and the night, 
For cyer shining sweetly nigh. 


v, 


And when the cloud upon us came, 
Which strove to blacken o’er thy ray— 
Then. purer spread its gentle flame, 
And dash'd the darkness all away. 
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VI. 


Still may thy spirit dwell on mine, 
And teach it what to brave or brook— 
There’s more in one soft word of thine 
Than in the world’s defied rebuke. 


‘ 


VII. 


Thou stood’st, as stands a lovely tree, 
That still unbroke, though gently bent, 
Still waves with fond fidelity 
Its boughs above a monument. 


Vir. 


The winds might rend—the skies might pour, 
But there thou wert—and still wouldst be 
Devoted in the stormiest hour 
To shed thy weeping leaves o’er me. 


TX. 


But thou and thine shall know no blight, 
Whatever fate on me may fall; 

For heaven in sunshine will requite 
The kind—and thee the most of all. 


z. 


Then let the ties of baffled love 
Be broken-——thine will never break ; 
Thy heart can feel—but will not move: 
Thy soul, though soft, will nover shake 


XI. 


And these, when all was lost: beside, 

Were found and still are fix’d in thee ;--~ 
And bearing still a breast so tried, 

Earth is no descrt-- ev'n to me. 
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STANZAS TO AUGUSTA 


. 


THouan the day of my destiny’s over, 
And the star of my fate hath declined,’ 
Thy soft heart refused to discover 
The faults which so many could find ; 
Though thy soul with my grief was acquainted, 
It shrunk not to share it with me, 
And the love which my spirit hath painted 
It never hath found but in thee. 


TI, 


Then when nature around me is siniling, 
The last smile which answers to mine, 

I do not believe it beguiling, 
Because it reminds me of thinc; 

And when winds are at war with the ocean, 
As the breasts I believed in with me, 

If their billows excite an emotion, 
It is that they bear me from thee, 


Yife 


Though the rock of my last hope is shiver'd, 
And its fragments are sunk in the wave, 
Though I feel that my soul is deliver'd 
To pain—it shall not be its slave. 
There is many a pang to pursue me: 
wae may crush, but they shall not contemn ; 
a pe) torture but shall not subdue me; 
of ‘hee that I think—not of them.® 


ty. 


Though human, thou didst not deceive mo, 
Though woman, thou didst not foraake, 
Though loved, thou forborest to grieve oie 
Though slander’d, thou never couldst shak 
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Though trusted, thou didst not disclaim me, 
Though parted, it was not to fly, 

Though watchful, twas not to defame me, 
Nor, mute, that the world might belic.? 


Vv. 


Yet I blame not the world, nor despise it, 
Nor the war of the many with one; 

If my soul was not fitted to prize it, 
’Twas folly not sooner to shun: 

And if dearly that error hath cost me, 
And more than I once could foresee, 

I have found that, whatever it lost me, 
It could not deprive me of thee. 


VI. 


From the wreck of the past, which hath perish'd, 
Thus much I at least may recall, 
It hath taught me that what I most cherish’d 
Descrved to be dearest of all: 
In the desert a fountain is springing, 
In the wide waste there still is a tree, 
And a bird in the solitude singing, 
Which speaks to my spirit of thee. 
July 24, 1816, 


EPISTLE TO AUGUSTA; 


I. 


My sister ! my sweet sister ! if'a name 
Dearer and purer were, it should be thine, 
Mountains and seas divide us, but I claim 
No tears, but tenderness to answer mine: 
Go where I will, to me thou art the same~— 
A loved regret which I would not resign. 
There yet aro two things in my destiny,— 
A world to roam through, and a home with theo 
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TI. 


‘he first were nothing—had I still the last, 

It were the haven of my happiness ; 

But other claims and other ties thou hast, 

And mine is not the wish to make them less. 

A strange doom is thy father’s son’s, and past 

Recalling, as it lies beyond redress ; 

Reversed for him our grandsire’s® fate of yore,— 
He had no rest at sea, nor I on shore. 


MI. 


If my inheritance of storms hath been 

In other elements, and on the rocks 

Of perils, overlook’d or unforeseen, 

I have sustain’d my share of worldly shocks, 

The fault was mine; nor do I seek to screen 

My errors with defensive paradox ; 

I have been cunning in mine overthrow, 
The careful pilot of my proper woe. 


IV. 


Mine were my faults, and mine be their reward, 
My whole life was a contest, since the day 
That gave me being, gave me that which marr’d 
The gift,—a fate, or will, that walk’d astray ; 
And I at times have found the struggle hard, 
And thought of shaking off my bonds of clay : 
But now I fain would for a time survive, 

If but to see what next can well arrive, 


Vv. 


Kingdoms and empires in my little da 
I have outlived, and yet I am not old : 
And when I look on this, the petty spray 
Of my own —— of trouble, which have roll’d 
Like a wild fs breakers, melts away : 
Something—I know not what—does still uphold 
A spirit o aa el oa ;—not in vain, 

Even for its own sake, do we purchase pain 
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vi. 


Perhaps the workings of defiance stir 

Within me—or perhaps a cold despair, 

Brought on when ills habitually recur,— 

Perhaps a kinder clime, or purer air, 

(For even to this may change of soul refer, 

And with light armour we may learn to bear,) 

Have taught me a strange quict, which was not 
The chicf companion of n calmer lot, 


Vil. 


I feel almost at times as I have felt 
In happy childhood; trees, and flowers, and brooks, 
Which do remember me of where [ dwelt 
Ere my young mind was sacrificed to books, 
Come as of yore upon me, and can melt 
My heart with recognition of their looks ; 
And even at moments I could think I see 
Some living thing to love—but none like thee. 


Vor, 


Here are the Alpine landscapes which create 
A fund for contemplation ;—to admire 
Is a brief feeling of a trivial date ; 
But something worthier do such scenes inspire : 
Here to be lonely is not desolate, 
For much I view which I could moat desire, 
And, above all, a lake I can behold 
Lovelier, not dearer, than our own of old. 


1X. 


Oh that thou wert but with me !—but I grow 
The fool of my own wishes, and forget 
The solitude which I have vaunted so 
Has lost its praise in this but one regret; 
There may be others which I less may show ;—- 
I am not of the plaintive mood, and yet 
I feel an ebb in my philosophy, 
And the tide rising in my alter'’d eye. 
YOU. t. 5 
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x. 


I did remind thee of our own dear Lake,!? 

By the old Hall which may be mine no more. 

Leman’s is fair; but think not I forsake 

The sweet remembrance of a dearer shore: 

Sad havoc Time must with my memory make, 

Ere that or thou can fade these eyes before ; 

Though, like all things which I have loved, they are 
Resign’d for ever, or divided far. 


XT, 


‘The world is all before me; I but ask 

Of Nature that with which she will comply— 

It is but in her summer's sun to bask, 

To mingle with the quiet of her sky, 

To see her gentle face without a mask, 

And never gaze on it with apathy. 

She was my early friend, and now shall be 
My sister-—till I look again on thee, 


XI, 


I can reduce all feelings but this one ; 

And that I would not ;—for at length I seo 

Such scenes as those wherein my life begun. 

The earliest—even the only paths for me— 

Had I but sooner learnt the crowd to shun, 

I had been better than I now can be; 

The passions which have torn me would have slept 
J had not suffer'd, and thou hadst not wept. 


X11, 


With false Ambition what had I to do 
Little with Love, and least of all with Fame; 
And yet they eame unsought, and with me grew, 
And made me all which they can make—a name, 
Yet this was not the end I did pursue; 
Surely I once beheld a nobler aim. 
But all is over—I am one the more 

To baffled millions which have gone before. 
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And for the future, this world’s future may 

From me demand but little of my care ; 

I have outlived myself by many a day ; 

Having survived so many things that were; 

My years have been no slumber, but the prey 

Of ceaseless vigils ; for I had the share 

Of life which might have fill’d a century, 
Before its fourth in time had pass’d me by. 


And for the remnant which may be to come 
T am content; and for the past I feel 
Not thankless,—for within the crowded sum 
Of struggles, happiness at times would steal, 
And for the present, I would not benumb 
My feelings farther.—-Nor shall I conceal 
That with all this I still can look around, 
And worship Nature with a thought profound. 


For thee, my own sweet sister, in thy heart 

I know myself secure, as thou in mine ; 

We were and are—I am, even as thou art— 

Beings who ne’er each other can resign ; 

It is the same, together or apart, 

From life’s commencement to its slow decline 

We are entwined—let death coe slow or fast, 
The tie which bound the first endures the last | 


22 
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LINES ON HEARING THAT LADY BYRON WAS ILL 


Anxp thou wert sad—yet I was not with thee; 
And thou wert sick, and yet I was not near; 
Methought that joy and health alone could be 
Where I was »0/—and pain and sorrow here ! 
And is it thus }—it is as I foretold, 
And shall be more so; for the mind recoils 
Upon itself, and the wreck’d heart lies cold, 
While heaviness collects the shatter’d spoils. 
It is not in the storm nor in the strife 
We feel benumb’d, and wish to be no more, 
But in the after-silence on the shore, 
When all is lost, except a little life. 


T am too well avenged !—but ’twas my right ; 
Whate’er my sins might be, how wert not sent 
To be the Nemesis who should requite— 
Nor did Heaven choose so near an instrument. 
Mercy is for the merciful !—if thou 
Hast been of such, ‘twill be accorded now. 
Thy nights are banish’d from the realms of sleep !— 
Yes ! they may flatter thee, but thou shalt feel 
A hollow agony which will not heal, 
For thou art pillow’d on a curso too deep; 
Thou hast sown in my sorrow, and must reap 
The bitter harvest in a woe as real ! 
I have had many foes, but none like thee ; 
For ’gainst the reat myself I could defend, 
And be avenged, or turn them into friend ; 
But thou in safe implacability 
Hadst nought to dread—in thy own weakness shielded, 
And in my love, which hath but too much yielded, 
And spared, for thy sake, some I should not spare ; 
And thus be er the world—trust in thy truth, 
And the wild fame of my ungovern’d youth— 
On things that were not, and on things that are—~ 
Even upon such a basis hast thou built 
A monument, whose cement hath been guilt ! 
The moral Clytemnestra of thy lord, 
And hew’d down, with an unsuspected sword, 
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Fame, peace, and hope—and all the better life 
Which, but for this cold treason of thy heart, 

Might still have risen from out the grave of strife, 

d found a nobler duty than to part. 

But of thy virtues didst thou make a vice, 
Trafficking with them in a purpose cold, 
For present anger, and for future gold— 

And buyitig other’s grief at any price. 

And thus once enter‘d into crooked ways, 

The early truth, which was thy proper praise, 

Did not still walk beside thee—but at times, 

And with a breast unknowing its own crimes, 

Deceit, averments incompatible, 

Equivocations, and the thoughts which dwell 
In Janus-spirits—the significant eye 

Which learns to lie with silence—the pretext 

Of prudence, with advantages annes'3-- 

The acquiescence in all things which tend, 

No matter how, to the desired end— 

All found a place in thy philosophy. 
The means were worthy, and the end is won— 
I would not do by thee as thou hast done!" 


September, 1816, 


NOTES TO DOMESTIC PIECES. 


1—Page 329, line 13. 
a SKETCH. 


|“I sexp you my last night's dream, and request to have fifty copics 
struck off, for private distribution. I wish Mr. Gifford to look at them. 
They are from life."—Lord B. to Mr. Murray, March 30, 1816.] 


2.—Page 332, line 4. 
And festering in the infamy of years. 

{In first draught—“ weltecring.” “I doubt about ‘weltering.” We say 
‘weltering in blood ;’ but do they not also use ‘ weltering in the wind,’ 
‘weltering on a gibbet?’ I have no dictionary, so look, In the mean 
time, I have put | festering;’ which, perhaps, in any ease is the best 
word of the two. Shakespeare has it often, and I do not think it too 
one for the figure in this thing. Quick! quick! quick! quick !”-- 
Lord B. to Mr. Murray, April 2.) 


8,—DPage 332, line 6. 
STANZAS TO AUGUSTA. 


[His sister, the Ilonourable Mrs, Leigh.—These stanzas—the parting 
tribute to her whose tenderness had been his sole consolation in the 
crisis of domestic misery—were, we believe, the last verses writton by 
Lord Byron in England.] 


4.—Page 834, line 1. 
STANZAS TO AUGUSTA. 


(These beautiful verses, so expressive of the writer's wounded feelings 
at the moment, wero written in July, at the Campagne Diodati, near 
Geneva. “Be careful,” he says, ‘in printing the stanzas beginning, 
‘Though the day of my destiny’s,’ &c., which I think well of as a 
composition.’’] 


6.—Page 934, line 4. 
[In the originel MS.— 


“ h the days of my glory are over. 
And the sun of my fame bath declined.” 
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6.—Pago 884, line 24, 
Tis of thee that I think, not of them. 
[Originally thus :— 
“ There is many a pang to pursue me, 
And many 2 peril to stem; 


coe may torture, but shall not subdue me; 
They may crush, but they shall not contemn,”) 


\ 
7.—Page 335, line 4. 
Nor, mute, that the world might belie. 


(MS.—" Though watchful, ‘twas but to reclaim me, 
Nor, silent, to sanction a lie.”} 


8.—Page 335, line 21. 
EPISTLE TO AUGUSTA, 


[These stanzas~" than which,” says the Quarterly Review, for 
January, 1831, “there is nothing perhaps more mournfully and deso- 
lately beautiful in the whole range of Lord Byron’s poetry,” were also 
written at Diodati, and sent home to be published if Mrs. Leigh should 
a0) She decided the other way, and the epistle was not printed till 


9.—Page 336, line 7. 
Reversed for him our grandsire’s fate of yor'e,~ 
{Admiral Byron was remarkable for never making a voyage without « 


tempest. He was known to the sailors by the facctious name of “ Foul- 
weather Jack,” 
“But, though it were tempest-toss'd, 
Still his bark could not be lost.” 
He returned safely from the wreck of the “ Wager” (In Anson’s voyage), 
and many years after circumnavigated the world, as commander of a 
similar expedition.] 


10.~Page 388, line 1. 


I did remind thee of our own dear Lake, 


[The Lake of Newstead Abbey, which he has described minutely in 
the thirteenth canto of “ Don Juan.) 


11.—Page 341, line 22. 
‘T woukl not do by thee as thou hast dona! 


“ Lord Byron had at Icast this much to say for himself, that he was 
not the first to make his domestic differences a topic of public discussion. 
(m the contrary, he saw himself, ere any fact but the one undisguised 
and tangible one was or could be known, held up everywhere, and by 
every att of malice, as the most infamous of men,—because he had 
parted from his wife, Hoe was exquisitely sensitive: ho was wounded at 
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once by a thousand arrows; and all this with the most perfect and ind{g- 
nant knowledge, that of all who were assailing him not one knew any- 
thing of the real merits of the case. Did he right, then, in publishing 
those squibs and tirades? No, certainly: it would have been nobler, 
better, wiser far, to have utterly scorned the assaults of such enemies, 
and taken no notice, of any kind, of them. But, because this young, hot- 
blooded, proud patrician poet aid not, amidst the exacerbation of feelings 
which he could not control, act in preciscly the most dignified and wisest 
of all possible manners of action,—are we entitled, is the world at ee 
entitled, to issue a broad sentence of vituperative condemnation ? 
we know all that he had suffered ?—have we imagination enough to com- 
jrebend what he suffered under circumstances such as these P—have we 
tried in similar circumstances, whether we could feel the wound 
unfiinchingly, and keep the weapon quiescent in the hand that trembled 
with all the excitements of insulted privacy, honour, and faith. 

“Let people consider for a moment what it is that they demand when 
they insist upon a poet of Byron’s class abstaining altogether from ex- 
pressing in his works anything of his own feelings in reper to anything 
that aay ei concerns his own history. We tell him, in every 
possible form and shape, that the great and distinguishing merit of his 
poetry is the intense truth with which that portry expresses his own 

rsonal feelings. We encourage him in every possible way to dissect 

is own heart for our entertainment—wo tempt him by every bribe most 
likely to act powerfully on & young and imaginative man, to plunge Into 
the darkest depths of self-knowledge; to madden his brain with eternal 
self-scrutinies, to find his pride and his pleasure in what others shrink 
from as torture—we tempt him to indulge in these dangerous exercises, 
until they obviously acquire the power of leading him to the very brink 
of frenzy—we tempt him to find, and to see in this perilous vocation, the 
staple of his existence, the food of his ambition, the very essence of his 
glory,—and the moment that, by habits of our own creating, at least of 
our own encouraging and confirming, he is carried one single step 
beyond what we happen to approve of, we turn round with all the bitter- 
ness of spleen, and reproach him with the unmanliness of entertaining 
the public with his feelings in regard to his separation from his wife. 
This waa truly the conduct of a fair and Uberal public! To our view of 
the matter, Lord Byron, treated as he had been, tempted as he had been, 
and tortured and insulted as he was at the moment, did no more forfeit 
his character by writing what ho did write upon that unhappy occasion, 
than another man, under circumstances of tle same nature, would have 
done, by telling something of his mind abont it to an intimate friend 
across the fire. The public had forced him into the habits of familiarity, 
and they Beveled his confidence with nothing but anger and scorn.”’— 
LOCKHART. | 
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THE RIGHT HON. R. B. SHERIDAN. 


MONODY ON THE DEATH 


or 


THE RIGHT HON. R. B. SHERIDAN; 


SPOKEN AT DRURY-LANE THEATRE, 


WHEN the last sunshine of expiring day 

In summer’s twilight weeps itself away, 

Who hath not felt the softness of the hour 

Sink on the heart, os dew along the flower 

With a pure feeling which absorbs and awes 
While Nature makes that melancholy pause, 

Her breathing moment on the bridge where Time 
Of light and darkness forms an arch sublime, 
Who hath not shared that calm, so still and deep, 
The voiceless thought which would not speak but weep, 
A holy concord, and a bright regret, 

A glorious sympathy with suns that set ? 

Tis not harsh sorrow, but a tenderer woe, 
Nameless, but dear to gentle hearts below, 

Felt without bitterness, but full and clear, 

A sweet dejection, a transparent tear, 

Unmix’d with worldly grief or selfish stain, 

Shed without shame, and secret without pain. 


Even as the tenderness that hour instils 

When Summer's day declines along the hills, 

So feels the fulness of our heart and eyes 

When all of Genius which can perish dies, 

A mighty Spirit is eclipsed—a Power 

Hath pass’d from day to darkness—to whose hour 
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Of light no likeness is bequeath'd—no namie, 
Focus at once of all the rays of Fame! 

The flash of Wit, the bright Intelligence, 

The beam of Song, the ‘blase of Eloquence, 

Set with their Sun, but still have left behind 

The enduring produce of immortal Mind; 

Fruits of a genial morn, and glorious noon, 

A deathless part of him who died too soon. 

But small that portion of the wondrous whole, 
These sparkling segments of that circling soul, 
Which all embraced, and lighten’d over all, 

To cheer, to pierce, to please, or to appal. 

From the charm’d council to the festive board, 

Of human feelings the unbounded lord; 

In whose acclaim the loftiest voices vied, 

The praised, the proud, who made his praise their pride 
When the loud ery of trampled Hindostan 

Arose to Heaven in her appeal from man, 

His was the thunder, his the avenging rod, 

The wrath—the delegated voice of God } 

Which shook the nations through his lips, and blazed 
Till vanquished senates trembled as they praised.? 


And here, oh! here, where yet all young and warm, 
The gay creations of his nee charm, 

The matchless dialogue, the deathless wit, 

Which knew not what it was to intermit ; 

The glowing portraits, fresh from life, that bring 
Home to our hearts the truth from which they spring ; 
These wondrous beings of his fancy, wrought 

To fulness by the fiat of his thouglit, 

Here in their first abode you still may meet, 

Bright with the hues of his Promethean heat; 

A halo of the light of other days, 

Which atill the splendour of its orb betrays. 

But should there be to whom the fatal blight 

Of failing Wisdom yields a base delight, 

Men who exult when minds of heavenly tone 

Jar in the music which was born thcir own, 

Still let them pause—ah! little do they know 

That what to them seem’d Vice might be but Woa 
Hard is his fate on whom the public gaze 

Is fix'd for ever to detract or prnise ; 
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Repose denies her requiem to his name, 

And Folly loves the martyrdom of Fame. 

The secret enemy whose sleepless cya 

Stands sentinel, accuser, judge, and spy, 

The foe, the fool, the jealous, and the vain, 

The envious who but breathe in others’ pain, 

Behold the host! delighting to deprave, 

Who track the steps of Glory to the grave, 

Watch every fault that daring Genius owes 

Half to the ardour which its birth bestows, 

Distort the truth, accumulate the lie, 

And pile the pyramid of Calumny ! 

These are his portion—but if joined to these 

Gaunt Poverty should league with deep Disease, 

If the high Spirit must forget to soar, 

And stoop to strive with Misery at the door,3 

To soothe Indignity—and face to face 

Meet sordid Rage, and wrestle with Disgrace, 

To find in Hope but the renew'd caress, 

The serpent-fold of further Faithlessness :— 

If such may be the ills which men assail, 

What marvel if at last the mightiest fail? 

Breasts to whom all the strength of feeling given 

Bear hearts electric—charged with fire from Heaven, 

Black with the rude collision, inly torn, 

By clouds surrounded, and on whirlwinds borne, 

Driven o'er the lowering atmosphere that nurst 

Thoughts which havo turn’d to thunder—scorch, and 
burst.4 


But far from us aud from our mimic scene 
Such things should be—if such have ever been; 
Ours be the gentler wish, the kinder task, 

To give the tribute Glory need not ask, 

To mourn the vanish’d beam, and add our mite 
Of praise in payment of a long delight. 

Ye Orators ! whom yet our councils yield, 
Mourn for the veteran Hero of your field! 

The worthy rival of the wondrous Three/5 
Whose words wero sparks of Immortality ! 

Ye Bards! to whom the Drama’s Muse is dear, 
He was your Master—emulate him here / 
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Ye men of wit and social eloquence!® 

He was your brother—bear his ashes hence! 
While Powers of mind almost of boundless range,’ 
Complete in kind, as various in their change, 
While Eloquence, Wit, Poesy, and Mirth, 

That humbler Harmonist of care on Earth, 
Survive within our souls—while lives our sense 
Of pride in Merit's proud pre-eminence, 

Long shall we seek his likeness, long in vain, 
And turn to all of him which may remain, 
Sighing that Nature form’d but one such man, 
Aud broko the die—in moulding Sheridan ! 


NOTES TO THE MONODY ON THE DEATH OF 
THE RIGHT HON, R. B. SHERIDAN. 
pacer eee 


1.—Page 347, line 1. 
DEATH OF THE RIGHT HON. R. B. SHERIDAN, 


(Mr. Sareipay died the 7th of July, 1816, and this monody was written 
at Diodati on the 17th, at the request of Mr. Douglas Kinnaird. “I did 
as well as I could,” says Lord Byron, “but where { have not my choice, 
* pretend to answer for nothing.” He told Lady Blessington, however, 
that his feelings were never more excited than while writing {t, and that 
every word came direct from his heart.] 


2.—Page S48, line 22. 
Till vanguish'd senates trembled as they praised. 


{The speech against Warren [Tastings in the Louse of Commons was 
prouounced by Burke, Fox, and Pitt to surpass every effort of oratory, 
ancient or modern. But, however dagzling at the moment, his best 
specches lost much of their effect upon a calm perusal. 


3,—Page 349, line 16, 
And stoop to strive with Misery at the door, 


[This was not fiction. Only a few days before his death, Sheridan 
wrote thus to Mr, Rogers:—“I am absolutely undone and broken- 
hearted. They are going to put the carpets out of window, and break 
into Mrs. 8.’a room and take me; 1501. will remove alt difficulty. For 
God's sake let me sec you!” Mr. Moore was the immediate bearer of 
the required sum. This wos written on the 15th of May, and on the 
14th of July, Sheridan’s remains were deposited in Westminster Abbey, 
—his pall-bearers being the Duke of Bedford, the Karl of Lauderdale 
Farl Mulgrave, the Lord Bishop of London, Lord Holland, and Earl 
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4,—Paze 349, line 28. 
Thoughis which have tur'a'd to thunder-—seorch, and burst, 
{In the original M8.— 


“ Abandon'd i the skies, whose beams have nurst 
Their very thunders, lighten—scorch, and burst.”] 


5.—Page 49, line 87. 
The worthy rival of the wondrous Three! 


Fox—Pitt—Burke. [I heard Sheridan only once, and that briefly ; 
but I liked his voice, his manner, and his wit. He is the only one of 
them 1 ever wished to hear at greater length."—B, Diary, 1821.] 


6.—Page 350, Ine 1, 
Ye men of wit and social eloquence | 


(“In society I have met Sheridan ag earth He was superb! I 
have seen him cut up Whitbread, quiz Madame de Stat, annihilate 
Colman, and do little less by some others of good fame and ability. 1 
lave met him at all places and parties, and always found him canvivial 
and delightful."—B, Diary, 1821, 


7.—Page 350, line 3. 
While Powers of mind almost af boundless range, 


[“ The other night we were all delivering ovr respective and various 
opinions upon Sheridan, and mine was this:—' Whatever Sheridan has 
done, or chosen to do, has been par excellence always the best of its kind. 
He has written the best comedy (School for Scandal), the best drama (in 
my mind, far beyond that St. Giles’s lampoon, the Beggars’ Opera), the 
best faree (the Critic,— it is only too good for a farce), and the best 
address iouneese on Garrick), and, to crown all, delivered the very 
best oration (the famous Begum Speech) ever conceived or heard in this 
country, "—B, Diary, Dec. 17, 1813.) 


THE DREAM. 


THE DREAM. 


And on the summit of that hill she stood 
Looking afar if yet her lover’s ateed 
Kept pace with her expectancy, and flew. 


nyt. 


A change came o’er the spirit of my dream. 
There was an ancient mansion, and before 

Its walls there was a steed caparison’d : 

Within an antique Oratory stood 

The Boy of whom I spake ;—he was alone, 

And pale, and pacing to and fro: anon 

He sate him down, and seized a pen, and traced 
Words which I could not guess of; then he Jean'd 
His bow’d head on his hands, and shook as ’twere 
With a convulsion—then srose again, 

And with his teeth and quivering hands did tear 
What he had written, but he shed no tears. 

And he did calm himself, and fix his brow 

Into a kind of quiet: as he paused, 

The Lady of his love re-entered there; 

She was serene and amiling then, and yet 

She knew she was by him tbatoved she knew, 
For quickly comes such knowledge, that his heart 
Was darken’d with her shadow, and she saw 

That he was wretched, but she saw not all? 

He rose, and with a cold and gentle grasp 

He took her hand; a moment o’er his face 

A tablet of unutterable thoughts 

Was traced, and then it faded, as it came; 

He dropp’d the hand he held, and with slow steps 
Retired, but not as bidding her adieu, 

For they did part with mutual smiles; he pass'd 
From out the massy gate of that old Hall, 

And mounting on his steed he went his way ; 
And ne'er repasse’d that hoary threshold more. 


A change came o’er the spirit of my dream. 

The Boy was sprung to manhood: in the wilds 
Of flery climes he made himself a home, 

And his 4oul drank their sunbeams: he was girt 
With strange and dusky aspects; he was not 
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Himeelf like what he had been; on the sea 
And on the shore he waa a wanderer ; 

There was a mass of many images 

Crowded like waves upon me, but he was 

A part of all; and in the last he lay 
Reposing from the noontide sultriness, 
Couch’d among fallen columns, in the shade 
Of ruin’d walls that had survived the names 
Of those who rear’d them; by his sleeping side 
Stood camels grazing, and some goodly steeds 
Were fasten’d near a fountain; and a man 
Clad in a flowing garb did watch the while, 
While many of his tribe slumber’d around : 
And they were canopied by the blue sky, 

So cloudless, clear, and purely beautiful, 
That God alone was to be seen in heaven. 


v 


A change came o’er the spirit of my dream. 

The Lady of his love was wed with One 

Who did not love her better :—in her home, 

A thousand leagues from his,—her native home, 
She dwelt, se with growing Infancy, 
Daughters and sons of Beauty,—but behold! 
Upon her face there was the tint of grief, 

The settled shadow of an inward strife, 

And an unquiet drooping of the eye, 

As if its lid were charged with unshed tears. 
What could her grief be +—she had all she loved, 
And he who had so loved her was not there 

To trouble with bad hopes, or evil wish, 

Or ill-repress’d affliction, her pure thoughts. 
What could her grief be }+—she had loved him not, 
Nor given him cause to deem himself beloved, 
Nor could he be a part of that which prey’d 
Upon her mind—a spectre of the past. 


vi. 
A change came o’er the spirit of my dream. 
The Wanderer was return’d.—I saw him stand 
Before an Altar—with a gentle bride ; | 
Her face was fair, but was not that which made 
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The Starlight of his Boyhood ;—as he stood 

Even at the altar, o'er his brow there came 

The self-same aspect, and the quivering shock 
That in the antique Oratory shook 

His bosom in its solitude; and then— 

As in that hour—a moment o’er his face 

The tablet of unutterable thoughts 

Was traced,—and then it faded as it came, 

And he stood calm and quiet, and he spoke 

The fitting vows, but heard not his own words, 
And all things reel’d around him; he could see 
Not that which was, nor that which should have been— 
But the old mansion, and the accustom’d hall, 
And the remember'd chambers, and the place, 

The day, the hour, the sunshine, and the shade, 
All things pertaining to that place and hour, - 
And her who was his destiny,—came back 

And thrust themselves between him and the light: 
What business had they there at such a time ?* 


vu 


A change came o’er the spirit of my dream. 
The Lady of his love ;—Oh! she was changed 
As by the sickness of the soul; her mind 
Had wander'd from its dwelling, and her eyes 
They had not their own lustre, but the look 
Which is not of the earth; she was become 
The queen of a fantastic realm; her thoughts 
Were combinations of disjointed things ; 

And forms impalpable and unperceived 

Of others’ sight familiar were to hers. 

And this the world calls frenzy ; but the wise 
Have a far deeper madness, and the glance 
Of melancholy is a fearful gift ; 

What is it but the telescope of truth ? 

Which strips the distance of its fantasies, 
And brings life near in utter nakedness, 
Making the cold reality too real! 5 


Vurt. 


A change came o'er the spirit of my dream, 
The Wanderer was alone as heretofore, 
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The beings which surrounded him were gone, 

Or were at war with him; he was a mark 

For blight and desolation, compase’d round 

With Hatred and Contention; Pain was mix’d 

In all which was served up to him, until, 

Like to the Pontic monarch of old days 

He fed on poisons, and they had no power, 

But were a kind of nutriment; he lived 

Through that which had been death to many men, 
And made him friends of mountains: with the stars 
And the quick Spirit of the Universe 

He held his dialogues; and they did teach 

To him the magic of their mysteries ; 

To him the book of Night was open'd wide, 

And voices from the deep abyss reveal'd 

A marvel and a secret—Be it so. 


1X, 


My dream was past; it had no further change, 
It was of a strange order, that the doom 
Of these two creatures should be thus traced out 
Almost like a reality—the one 
To end in madnesgs—both in misery. 
July, 1816, 


INTRODUCTION TO THE DREAM. 


“Tue Dream”—called in the first draught “The Destiny ”"—was 
composed at Diodati in July, 1816, and reflects the train of thought 
engendered by the recent quarrel with Lady Byron. The misery of his 
marriage Jed him to revert to his early passion for Miss Chaworth, 
whose union had proved no happier than his own, and, amid many tears, 
he traced their respective fates in verse which is the rarest combination 
of historical simplicity with poetic beauty. The attachment to Miss 
Chaworth began in his childhood, and reached its height in hia sixteenth 
year, when he spent the summer holidays of 1803 at Nottingham, and 
was a constant guest at Annesley Hall. She was two years his senior 
ata period when the difference made Aer a woman, and left him a boy. 
He had nothing beyond his rank to compensate for the disadvantage— 
his genius was not so much as in the bud, his beauty undeveloped, his 
manners rough, and his temper ungovernable. The succeeding year he 
bade her farewell on the hill which is celebrated in “ The Dream.” “The 
next time I see you,” he said, “I suppose you will be Mrs. Chaworth,”- 
for her-busband originally took her name,—and she answered “I hope 
so,” She naturally numbered Lord Byron’s attachment among the 
fickle ebullitions of juvenile susceptibility, and would have treated it 
with coldness, even if her heart had not been already won. In 1805 she 
was united to Mr. Musters, a gentleman of 4 noble appearance, and of an 
ancient family. There was no sympathy between their characters, and 
hits conduct to her was reported to be harsh and capricious. He never 
relished Lord Byron's allusions to her, and after the publication of “ The 
Dream” he cut down the celebrated “ diadem of trees” which grew on 
his estate. His beautiful and accomplished bride became the victim of 
her cares, and she sunk into lunacy. In 1832 she closed her tragic life 
by a mournful death. A party of Nottingham rioters sacked Colwick 
Hall, and she and her daughter took refuge in the shrubbery, where her 
constitution received a fatal shock from the combined effacts of cold and 
terror. Lord Byron alwaya kept the conviction that the lady of Annesley 
would have averted his destiny. In 1822 having called her in his Diary 
Sy M. A.C." ho suddenly exclaima, “Alas! why do I say wy? Our 
union would have healed fends in which blood had bean shed by our 
fathers, —it would have joined lands broad and rich, it would rk joined 
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at least one heart, and two persons not ill-matched in years, and—and— 
and—what has been the result?” The consideration of his character 
leads us to think that the result would not have been widely differer:t 
if he had prospered in his suit; and the romance that must always 
linger round the name of Miss Chaworth is probably none the leas 
that it comes to us invested with the hues of imagination instead of the 
light of experience, 


“Successful love may sate iteelf away; 
The wretched are the faithful; ‘tis their fate 
To have all feeling, save the one, decay, 
And every passion into one dilate, 
As rapid rivers into ocean pent ; 
But ours is fathomless, and hath no ahore.” 


Bo wrote the post in the name of Tasso, with his own unrequited 
attachment for Misa Chaworth in his mind, That she was worthy of the 
lasting passion she ralaed, that he loved her with a deaper fervour than 
was ever excited by any fature favourite, may be readily admitted; but 
had his love been successful it would have sated iteelf away, and the 
woman who could permanently have fixed his affections might have 
aspired to chain the winds, 


THE DREAM. 
—>— 


tT 


Our life is twofold: Sleep hath its own world, 
A boundary between the things misnamed 
Death and existence: Sleep hath its own world, 
And a wide realm of wild reality. 

And dreams in their development have breath, 
And tears, and tortures, and the touch of joy ; 
They leave a weight upon our waking thoughts, 
They take a weight froin off our waking toils, 
They do divide our being; they become 

A portion of ourselves as of our time, 

And look like heralds of eternity ; 

They pass like spirits of the past,—they speak 
Like Sibyls of the future; they have power— 
The tyranny of pleasure and of pain ; 

They make us what we were not—what they will, 
And shake us with the vision that’s gone by, 
The dread of vanish’d shadowa—Are they so? 
Ia not the past all shadow ?— What are they ? 
Creations of the mind +—The mind can make 
Substance, and people planets of its own 

With beings brighter t. have been, and give 
A breath to forms which can outlive all flesh. 

I would recall a vision which I dream’d 
Perchance in sleep—for in itself a thought, 

A slumbering thought, ia capable of years, 

And curdles a long life into one hour. 


Tf. 


I saw two beings in the hues of outh 
Standing upon a hill, a gentle 
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Green and of mild declivity, the last 

As ’twere the cape of a long ridge of such, 

Save that there was no sea to lave its base, 

But a most living landscape, and the wave 

Of woods and cornfields, and the abodes of men 
Scatter'd at intervals, and wreathing smoke 
Arising from such rustic roofs ;—the hill 

Was crown'd with a peculiar diadem 

Of trees, in circular array, so fix'd, 

Not by the sport of nature, but of man : 

These two, a maiden and a youth, were there 
Gazing—the one on all that was beneath 

Fair as herself—but the boy gazed on her ; 

And both were young, and one was beautiful : 
And both were young—yet not alike in youth. 
As the sweet moon on the horizon’s verge, 

The maid was on the eve of womanhood ; 

The boy had fewer summers, but his heart 
Had far outgrown his years, and to his eye 
There was but one beloved face on earth, 

And that was shining on him: he had look’d 
Upon it till it could not pass away ; 

He had no breath, no being, but in hers; 

She was his voice; he did not speak to her, 

But trembled on her words; she was his sight,! 
For his eye follow’d hers, and saw with hers, 
Which colour’d all his objects :—he had ceased 
To live within himself; she was his life, 

The ocean to the river of his thoughta, 

Which terminated all: upon a tone, 

A touch of hers, his blood would ebb and flow, 
And his cheek change tempestuously—his heart 
Unknowing of its cause of agony. 

But ehe in these fond feelings had no share: 
Her sighs were not for him; to her he was 
Even as a brother—but no more ; ‘twas much, 
For brotherless she was, save in the name 

Her infant friendship had bestow’d on him ; 
Herself the solitary acion left 

Of a time-honour'd race.—It was a name 

Which pleased him, and yet pleased him not—and why } 
Time taught him a deap snewer—when she loved 
Another; even sot she loved another, , 
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1,—Page 358, line 25. 
But trembled on her words ; she was his sight, 


“she was his sight, 
For never did he turn his glance until 
Her own had led by gazing on an object,”"—MS.] 





2.—Page 359, line 23. 
That he was wretched, but she saw not all. 


(“I had long been in love with M. A.C., and never told it, thongh 
she had discovered it without. I recollect my sensations, but cannot 
deacribe them, and itis as well.”—B, Diary, 1822.] 


3.—Page 860, line 16. 
That God alone was to be seen in heaven, 


(This fa true keeping—an Eastern picture perfect in its foreground, 
and distance, and sky, and no part of which is so dwelt upon ar laboured 
as to obscure the principal figure. It is often in the slight and almost 
imperceptible touches that the hand of the master is shown, and that a 
single spark, struck from his fancy, lightens with a long train of illu- 
mination that of the reader.—Sin Waurre Scort.]} 


4.—Page 361, \ine 19. 
What business had they there at such a time? 


{This touching picture agrees closely, in many of its clroumstances, 
with Lord Byron’s own prose account of the wedding in his Memoranda; 
in which he describes himself as waking, on the morning of his mar- 
riage, with the most melancholy reflections, on seeing his wedding-snit 
spread ont before him. In the same mood he wandered about the 
grounds alone, till he was summoned for the ceremony, and joined, for 
the first time, on that day, his bride and her family. He knelt down— 
he repeated the words after the clergyman; but « mist was before hia 
eyes—his thoughta were eleewhere: and he was but awakened by the 
oe ele a of the bystanders to find that he wae—married.— 

OORE. 
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Making the cold reality too real { 
“the glance 
Of melancholy is a fearful gift; 


For it becomes the telescope of trath, 
And shows us all things naked as they are,” —M&, 





6.—Page 362, line 6, 
Like to the Pontic monarch of old days. 
Mithridates of Pontus. 


END OF VOL. L 


